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Every day, more and more people are making the Daily News 
California’s fastest-growing newspaper. * 

With a 17% jump in daily circulation and a 16% jump in 
Sunday circulation over the last two years, the Daily News hits 
home with seven different loca! editions. Our readers know 
they’ll receive in-depth coverage of the issues that affect their 
homes, their families, their jobs and their way of life. 

Besides doubling our coverage area and expanding our local 
news, we’ve also invested in a state-of-the-art printing facility 
that will result in better color, greater sharpness, and earlier 
delivery. 


Commitment to in-depth local o 
coverage and top quality production Daily Ne VS 
— two important reasons why we’re i é 


able to write columns like these year Los ANGELES 
after year. 


SECOND CLASS P.O. ENTRY 


California’s fastest-growing newspaper. 


* ABC Publisher's for six months ended September 1987, 1988, 1989. 
English language newspapers with weekday circulation over 100,000, 1989 vs. 1988. 











News for the 00s! 


As the world moves forward, so does 
the Los Angeles Times. With exciting 
new format changes. Informative and 
entertaining new features. 


And that’s just the beginning! There’s 
more in store for the future, as The Times 
continues to evolve and grow in the new 
decade. 


Whether it’s in-depth coverage from 
across the street. . .and across the globe 
.. Or sports, arts and entertainment 
news, The Times brings home the whoie 
picture. That’s why we're the newspaper 
of choice for Southern California. . . 
and beyond. 


= The new faster-format Betucpaniters Crm Obits 














~ We’re known by the 
company we keep 


“We consider television coverage 
an opportunity — not a problem.” 


“Qur goal at Alameda 
Newspapers is to give our 
readers the most com- 
plete, accurate, and up- 
to-date television listing 
information available... 
AND TO ACHIEVE OUR 
SALES GOALS. 

“We made the change 
to PMC in May, 1986. Their 
professional sales help 
has enabled us to show 
gains during the past four 
years. 

“Our television maga- 
zine is tangible proof that 
PMC’s cooperation and 

ROBERT ORISTAGLIO specialized sales ability 

Vice President Advertising concurs with our practice 

Alameda Newspapers of catering to readers and 
Hayward, Calif. advertisers alike.” 


You can give your readers what 
they’re looking for in a weekly television 
magazine too, with the help of PRINT 
MARKETING CONCEPTS. 

PMC is the acknowledged leader in 
sales and production of weekly TV 
magazines for newspapers. 

We give your readers the most com- 
prehensive TV magazine available, 
complete with the most accurate and 
up-to-date listings from TRIBUNE 
MEDIA SERVICES. You choose the for- 
mat you want with rolling logs and mul- 
ti-line grids. 

PMC’s listings from TRIBUNE MEDIA SERVICES are the best in the business. They’re accurate 
and informative. Add quality print production, reduced turn-around, and on-site, on-going sales 
support and everybody wins. 

Your television magazine will be customized to meet the requirements of your market and 
have a seven-day shelf life for your advertisers. 

Let’s talk more about PMC’s innovative sales strategy, your editorial needs, and the actual 
profit for your newspaper. Call Charles Dye, Mona Stewart, or Jack Minch at (713) 780-7055 and 
hear how PMC’s program can benefit your newspaper. 

Ls PINT MARKETING CONCEPTS Ss 

10590 Westoffice Drive @ Suite-250 
Houston, TX, 77042 
(713) 780-7055 
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JANUARY 

11-13—Wisconsin Newspaper Association, Mid-Winter Meeting, Embassy 
Suites, Green Bay. 

12-14—Digital Imaging Conference, University of Missouri-Columbia, Spon- 
sored by the university and NPPA Region 7, Columbia, Mo. 

18-20—North Carolina Press Association, Press Institute, Omni Hotel, Dur- 
ham. 

18-20—Kentucky Press Association, Winter Convention & Trade Show, 
Radisson East, Louisville, Ky. 

19-21—Foundation for American Communications, The Economics of the 
Illegal Drug Trade, Miami Airport Hilton. 

25-27—University of Tennessee-Tennessee Press Association Press Insti- 
tute and TPA Winter Convention, Sheraton Music City, Nashville. 

31-2/3—ANPA Human Resources Conference, Dana Point (Calif.) Resort. 


FEBRUARY 
4-9—Suburban Newspapers of America, Winter Publisher's Conference, 
Turtle Bay Hilton, Oahu, Hawaii. 
8-10—National Press Photographers Association, Digital Photography 
Conference, Ramada Renaissance, Washington, D.C. 
8-10—Digital Photography Conference, Sponsored by NPPA, Washington, 
D.C. 


4 Ways to Increase 9-11—Indiana News Photographers Association, Sheraton Northeast, |- 


465 and Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis. 


s 15-18—California Newspaper Publishers Association Conference, Hotel del 
Revenue In 1990 Coronado, San Diego. 


16-18—Women in Photojournalism: “Beyond Our Borders,” Second Annual 


Through Selling Against Women's Conference, Sponsored by the NPPA Women's Commit- 


tee, Houston, Texas. 
th Ye 1] P 22-23—New England Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, 
e e OW ages Winter Convention, Guest Suites Hotel, Cambridge, Mass. 
22-25—Maryland-Delaware-D.C. Press Association, Winter Convention, 
The Columbia Inn, Columbia, Md. 
23-25—Foundation for American Communications, The United States and 
£ Retailer/Merechant Workshops Latin America, Westin Paso dei Norte, El Paso, Texas. 


Allows our trainer to do the selling for you Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

in a group workshop for business people. JANUARY 

11—NENA Workshop, Covering Municipal Budgets and Elections, Sher- 

aton Sturbridge, Sturbridge, Mess. 
P r 14-19—American Press Institute, Editing the Weekly and Community News- 
e Professional Service Workshops paper, Reston, Va. 
. : ; 14-19—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Broadcast: Newsroom Man- 

Pioneer business from categories that spend agement, Reston, Va. 

most of their budget on yellow pages. 16—Texas Hispanic Media: Impact and Influence Seminar, Hyatt 
Regency, San Antonio. 

18-19—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Selling Newspaper Advertis- 
ing, Park Ridge, Ill. 


° ° es 21-24—SNPA Seminar, Leisure/Lifestyle Sections, Palm Beach, Fla. 
. Field Selling/Training 21-26—American Press Institute, Newspaper Design and Graphics, Reston, 


; = Va. 
Produces revenue immediately and sells 22-26—ANPA Web Offset Newspaper Press Operation Seminar, The News- 
your staff on how well the concept works. paper Center, Reston, Va. 
24-26—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Retaining Minority Journal- 
ists, St. Petersburg. 
24-26—ICMA Circulation Management Seminar, Troy Staie University, Troy, 
e Videotape Package Ala. 
P : 8 : - le 25-26—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Women in Management, Park 
The same technique-oriented training we Ridge, Ill 
: = : ~ 26—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Graphics, Press Center, Harrisburg. 
provide _ a live basis for a small fraction 21-27—American Press Institute, News Editors and Copy Desk Chiefs, 
of the price. Reston, Va. 


FEBRUARY 
4-9—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Writing: Writing and Editing, 
St. Petersburg. 
4-9—Newspaper Executives Marketing Seminar, ANPA and the Interna- 
tional Newspaper Marketing Association, The Houstenian, Houston. 


A l 8 () () 9 5 5 9 7 8 4 4-14—American Press Institute, Circulation Managers, Reston, Va. 
; = = = 11-16—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Graphics: Graphics and 
merican Illustration, St. Petersburg. 
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SUCCESSFI | Aavertising success usually happens as a result of 
a relationship that develops between a retailer who knows 
the market, and a newspaper advertising rep who knows 
ADVERTISING = "sss 
We understand the complexities involved when 
BEGINS WITH putting buyers and sellers together through effective 
newspaper advertising. Newspaper advertising layout 
and selling skills are acquired over a long period of time 
THE PEOPLE from definitive training and intensive study. 
Eiach Thomson ad representative participates in a 
e multi-phase training course that addresses the marketing 
requirements of retailers in small, medium and larger 
communities. 
We are dedicated to advertising training because 


of one simple fact. And that's that our people, just like the 
ads they sell, are becoming more successful every day. 


; q[howson Newspapers 


“Committed To The Communities We Serve.” 








Top 10 stories 





Wire services rank the fall of communist regimes tops 


The fall of communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe was ranked as the top 
story of 1989 and of the decade in 
polls conducted, respectively, by the 
Associated Press and Reuters. 

United Press International’s poll of 
the year’s top 10 stories placed the 
California earthquake in the number 
one spot. Events in Eastern Eu- 
rope were ranked second in the UPI 
poll. 

AP’s poll included the downfall of 
communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe, and Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
efforts to reform the Soviet Union as 
part of the same top-ranked story. In 
the Reuters poll, Mikhail Gorbachev 
was viewed as-a separate story, 
ranked as second most important of 
the decade. 

As is often the case with year-end 
polls of the year’s top stories, major 
news events occurred in December 
after the surveys were completed. 
This year, the polls were conducted 
too early to include the U.S. invasion 
of Panama and the cverthrow of 
Nicolae Ceausescu i: Komania. 

The list of 1988’s top 10 did not 
include the bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. 

The AP list of the top 10 stories of 
the year, selected by member news- 
paper editors and broadcast news 
directors, included: 

1. Communism crumbles in East- 
ern Europe and Mikhail Gorbachev 
leads the Soviet Union toward a freer 





society. 

2. The crushing by the military of 
the student-led pro-democracy move- 
ment in China. 

3. The Exxon Valdez oil spill spoil- 
ing hundreds of miles of coastline in 
Alaska. 

4. The Loma Prieta earthquake in 
California. ; 

5. The abortion debate shifts to 
state legislatures and state elec- 
tions. 

6. The international drug war. 

7. Hurricane Hugo batters the Car- 
ibbean and South and North Carolina. 

8. Scandals, trials and resignations 
shake confidence in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

9. The federal government moves 
to rescue the savings and loan indus- 
try. 

10. Lt. Col. Oliver North is con- 
victed and the Iran-contra investiga- 
tion continues. 

Reuters conducted a poll of 16 news 
organizations in Asia, Africa, Europe 
and North America to come up with 
its list of the 10 top stories of the 
decade: 

1. The fall from power of commun- 
ist parties in Eastern Europe; the 
Berlin Wall and other parts of the Iron 
Curtain are breached. 

2. Mikhail Gorbachey becomes 
leader of the Scviet Union and intro- 
duces glasnost and perestroika 
reforms. 

3. The flower of democracy in 


concern for the environment grows 
worldwide. 


the hostage crisis. 


grows in South Africa. 


broadcast clients. The ballots were 


the Berlin Wall in November. 


and the Berlin Wall as a write-in. 


cre. 


Cash. 





China is crushed in Tiananmen 
Square. 

4. The cold war draws to an end 
with the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty and other reduc- 
tions in superpower tension. 

5. Iran and Iraq agree to stop fight- 
ing in the Gulf War. 

6. Soviet forces withdraw from 
Afghanistan. 

7. The Chernobyl nuclear accident 
spreads radiation across Europe as 


8. AIDS spreads worldwide. 
9. Lebanon is torn by civil war and 


10. The anti-apartheid movement 


UPI’s poll for the top 10 stories of 
1989 included 140 newspaper and 


sent just days before the opening of 


UPI’s list was: 
1. The California earthquake. 
2. Reform sweeps Eastern Europe, 


3. The Tiananmen Square massa- 


4. The Exxon Valdez oil spill. 
. Hurricane Hugo. 
. The abortion debate. 
. The flag-burning debate. 
. PTL’s Jim Bakker convicted. 
. The Sioux City, Iowa, plane 


10. Oliver North’s conviction. 








Military press poo! misses most of the action 


By George Garneau 


The national military press pool 
flunked its first combat assignment, 
missing most of the fighting it con- 
vened to cover in Panama. 

The pool of 16 broadcast and print 
reporters arrived from Washington 
after the kev military action, the 
assault against Panamanian Defense 
Forces headauarters, was mostly 
over Dec. 20. 

Then, captives of their handlers for 
hours at a U.S. military base, pool 
reporters watched CNN television 
coverage of the invasion that began 
just hours before and several miles 
away. 

Much of the pool’s reporting, under 
military escort, for the next four days 





focused on scenes of past action — 
“house tour” viewings of Noriega’s 
offices and voodoo altar, for 
example — pool members said. 

“In my eyes it was a complete and 
dismal failure,” said UPI photogra- 
pher and pool member Matthew Men- 
delsohn. Except for some artillery 
firing, he witnessed no combat as part 
of the pool. 

“It seemed as though we had been 
deputized into the public affairs 
department of the military,” he said, 
explaining that public affairs handlers 
controlled what was and was not 
shown to the pool. 

“When the real thing came down, it 
was the equivalent of journalistic 
martial law. They did what they 





wanted with us,” he said. 


Early pool reports were “basically 
useless to us,” said Washington 
(D.C.) Post deputy managing editor 
for foreign news Michael Getler. 
Finding no detaiicd, independent 
account of the attack to this day, Get- 
ler called for “another reassessment 
of Pentagon planning for press cover- 
age of its actions. I don’t think this 
was a good performarice.” 

The Pentagon begged to differ. 

Spokesman Bob Taylor declared 
the pool “‘a big success.” He admit- 
ted reporters could have gone into 
action sooner after arriving — some 
things “need to be looked at” — but 
called the pool “a good, viable sys- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Reaching 
New Heights! 


. 
Accuracy. Service. Customer Satisfaction. 
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Tribune Media 

' Services has set high 
'_ standards for.provid-. 
ing the best in televi- 
sion listings for our 
growing list of presti- 
gious newspaper 
clients. 





Our record f®r 
accuracy and for 
service has resulted in rapid growth in 
the number of satisfied customers who rely 
7 pare : 





ae celal 
‘ ee mee nn . . 


art of this growth, we are proud to add The 
New vor Times to our list of over 200 newspapers 
we now Serve. | 


These customers depend upon TMS Listings for the 
accurate program descriptions, timely updates and out- 
standing,'friendly personal service week in, week out. In turn, 
TMS is committed to providing our customers with the highest 
quality television listings service in the industry today. 
For more information, call Tom Beatty at 800/322-3068 


TMS Listings 
Thomas J. Beatty, Vice President/Sales 


Tribune Media Services 
TMS Corporate Headquarters 


Robert S. Reed, President/CEO 
64 East Concord Street 





e Orlando, FL 32801 800/322-3068 


407/839-5600 U 


very best in custom-formatting, superb movie reviews, 


Motter Announces 
(All Over 


Our second complete Motter flexo 
This one belongs to 


In the last three months, 
Motter has proven its flexo tech- 
nology in the start-up of two new 
complete newspaper press lines— 
the first at Knight-Ridder’s Macon 
Telegraph and News in Macon, 
Georgia and now at Scripps 


Howard’s The Evansville Courier — 


in Evansville, Indiana. And the 
evidence continues to mount— 
Motter flexo technology is every- 
thing newspaper flexo printing is 
supposed to be. And then some. 
Just listen to Bill Williamson, 
Production Director for the Scripps 
Howard Evansville Courier: 
**Since we first investigated flex- 
ography it’s come a long way. It 
produces clean, colorful news- 
paper printing.”’ 
Motter’s Evansville Courier 
Installation. 
During its start-up period 
The Evansville Courier is already 
seeing dramatic evidence of those 
advantages... advantages that are 
coming from a complete 12 unit 
position Motter flexo installation, 
which includes: 
¢ Twenty-four black and white 
couples 
* Fourteen color couples 
* Twelve Motter SA-2000 Plus 
3-Arm Reels 
* One Double 2:1 Folder 
* One Single 3:2 Folder 
* Motter Ink Management System 
* Motter Press Control System 


According to Williamson, 
‘*We chose this press after look- 
ing at what a number of other 
manufacturers had to offer. In our 
opinion, the Motter equipment is 
better built.’ 

Motter: Good Product, 
Good People. 

High praise we’re proud to 
receive. But we also think it takes 
good people to make a better 
product. 

Williamson agrees: ‘‘For us, 
Motter’s biggest selling point is 


BALLOON 
FORMER 
SECTION 


LOWER 

FORMER 

SECTION 
STA: KED 
UNI 
POSITION: 


Motter people. Their engineers 
asked a lot of smart questions 
about our process and listened 
closely to our answers... they 
didn’t try to sell us what they had; 
they tailored their press to meet 
our needs. That’s a hard job with 
a press this big, but Motter was 
more than willing to do it.”’ 
Motter Ink Management 
And Control Systems. 
The Evansville Way. 

Williamson likes the ink 
management system too: **Motter 
offers one of the few closed loop 





FX-4 UNIT 


DOUBLE 
1 
FOLDER 





The Same Thing. 
Again,) 


newspaper press has just come on line. 
The Evansville Courier. 


systems I’ve seen. Since the ink 
is never subject to the open air, we 
don’t have to worry about evapo- 
ration altering viscosity or ink 
mists affecting the environment.’’ 
And the Motter comprehen- 
sive system of programmable 
logic controls offers simple and 
precise pushbutton control mak- 
ing the job of a press operator 
much easier. 
An Investment In The Future. 
The new Evansville Courier’ s 
printing facility is indeed an in- 
vestment in their future. And the 


SINGLE 
FOLDER 


Motter flexo pressline, which is 
showcased as a major part of their 
daily newspaper operations, re- 
flects the very latest in flexo 
newspaper printing technology. 


The Macon Telegraph and 
News. The Evansville Courier. 
Not slip-ins. Not bits and pieces. 
But full flexo press lines. Coming 
next—our third press line start- 
up at The Union Leader and The 
New Hampshire Sunday 
News in Manchester, 

New Hampshire (Union 


Leader Corporation). We think 
this record proves something 
about Motter know-how. 

Let us prove ourselves to you 
too. Call Jim Leatham, Director 
of Marketing and Sales, for all the 
details and ask for a sample of the 
latest paper to demonstrate the 
quality of flexo newsprinting from 
Motter. 


MOTTER 


PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Web-Fed Printing Equipmeni 





P.O. Box 1562 @ York, PA 17405 @ 717-755-1071 
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Press pool in Panama 


It was the first time the military press pool had been activated for a 
real combat situation. It was also the first time a 16-member press 
pool had been sent into a combat situation where U.S. correspon- 
dents based in the area were already on the scene and transmitting 
words and pictures about the battle. 

Understandably, members of the pool who got there late and were 
being scooped were upset. It was compounded by a three-hour delay 
after they landed at a military base where they watched CNN cover- 
age of the invasion going on a few miles away. 

One military authority blamed it on a lack of transportation. 
Another said keeping the pool members out of the combat area was 
tor their own safety. The top Defense Department spokesman, Pete 
Williams, toid ¥&P, the press arrangements for the first day were “a 
disaster.” He could find no excuse for the “incompetence” of military 
leaders in Panama on that day. 

We believe “incompetence” is just a pseudonym for the typical 
animosity of military brass for the press. Guidelines from the top to 
the contrary, we believe the lower echelons of military officers will 
not give any priority to the care and feeding of news correspondents 
under any circumstances, let alone combat conditions. 

A Pentagon spokesman, Bob Taylor, told E&P the pool was “a big 
success.” He admitted the reporters could have gone into action 
sooner after arriving but called the pool “a good, viable system” that 
has been “accepted” by the military. Judging from the protests of 
print and broadcast journalists over this episode what was believed 
to be a practical pool arrangement is no longer “accepted” by them. 
Press and military representatives will have to go back to the draw- 
ing board on this one. 


Regulating VDTs 


Legislators in Suffolk County, Long Island, N.Y., 18 months ago 
enacted a law regulating the workplace and work practices in the use 
of video display terminals. It even called for employers to pay 80% of 
the cost of eye examinations for users of the terminals and eyewear 
prescribed as a result of using a VDT. It was costly and unnecessary, 
but the legislators were so determined to regulate something they 
knew very little about they passed it over the veto of the county 
executive. Fortunately, a New York Supreme Court judge has ruled 
the county has no authority to control workplace safety and health 
exceeding state and federal regulations. 

The City Council in New York City became so infected with the 
idea that it passed a bill regulating VDT use by city workers (an 
estimated 14,000 use VDTs). Fortunately, Mayor Ed Koch vetoed 
the measure just before he retired from that office. He said the bill 
would cost the city $30 million to implement and, besides, there was 
no medical evidence to justify it. Mayor Koch was right on the last 
point. But in spite of the lack of evidence, similar measures will be 
introduced all over the country. 

The desire to regulate is irrepressible. 





Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau 
ks Audit Of Circulations ABP 
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American Newspaper ANPA 
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Letters to the Editor 





Solidarity emerges from tragedy 


A solidarity seldom seen in our 
hemispmere emerged out of 1989’s 
raged in Colombia. Supporters of 
the fre press around the world 
opened their hearts and pocketbooks 
to that country’s beleaguered jour- 
nalists and newspapers. Thousands 
upon thousands of expressions of 
support, from average citizens as well 
as national leaders, poured in along 
with private donations now in the 
millions of dollars. Newspapers 
worldwide came to the aid of their 
Colombian colleagues. 

Nineteen journalists and news 
media employees died last year in 
Colombia’s drug violence, most of 
them since the drug cartels declared 
war Aug. 24 on the country’s institu- 
tions, including the press. Two daily 
newspapers, El Espectador and Van- 
guardia Liberal, were virtually 
destroyed by bombs. The battle has 
not ended, but solidarity has a new 
meaning in the Americas. Out of 
tragedy is born new breath for liberty. 

Freedom rang out elsewhere, too, 
in 1989, and the future for democracy 
and free expression may be brighter 
now than ever. Our continent was the 
model in the 1980s of democracy tak- 
ing root where harsh military dictator- 
ships had flourished. With the 
emergence early in the year of democ- 
racy in Paraguay, last month’s free 
elections in Chile brought democracy 
to the last South American country 
still run by the military. Brazil has just 
held its first direct elections in more 
than 25 years. By the end of this year, 
free elections will have been held 
recently in almost all the countries of 
the hemisphere. 

Not incidentally, our hemisphere 
nas the highest degree of press free- 
dom in the world. Free expression is 
the central nervous system of a 
democracy and, as with a human sys- 
tem, it can be impaired. It must be 
nourished as vital to democratic life. 
A free press’s role to report and com- 
ment can be controversial but, even in 
the face of government pressures, of 
narcotics traffickers and insurgents 
who would censor with terror, the 
press of the Americas continues its 
work and thereby fosters democratic 
rule under law. 

In 1989, the price for doing so was 
high. Including the Colombians, 41 
journalists and media employees died 
violently in the Americas last year. 
The honor roll is undoubtedly a rec- 
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ord: Colombia, 19; Peru, six; El Sal- 
vador, six; Brazil, four; Mexico, 
three; Ecuador, two; Guatemala, 
one. 

Violence and death are not the only 
burdens the free press of the hemi- 
sphere carries into this new decade. 
Fidel Castro continues to buck the 
democratic current and trample the 
freedoms of his citizens. Cubans, we 
learned in 1989, are not even at liberty 
to talk to the press. The independent 
press of Panama is in a fragile situa- 
tion. A draconian press law remains 
in effect in Nicaragua. Mandatory 
licensing of journalists continues in 
several countries, although it was 
declared unconstitutional last year in 
the Dominican Republic. 

The democracies of the world face 
problems in the 1990s. Among them, 
especially in Latin America, are 
oppressive debt, drug trafficking and 
a likely erosion of attention and assis- 
tance from the developed countries as 
they help the emerging democracies 
of Eastern Europe and even the 
Soviet Union. The potential of such 
obstacles to augur a new dark age of 
dictatorships and demagogues must 
be confronted at every 3tep. The 
genius of democracy is its ability to 
resolve conflict and encourage indi- 
vidual initiative and responsibility. It 
supports economic growth and sta- 





bility in an environment of respect for 
human rights. Even the Socialist bloc 
acknowledges this. We in the West- 
ern Hemisphere have much to take 
pride in as we enter the new decade. 

Democratic egalitarianism is con- 
quering the world. It is what the Inter 
American Press Association, our 
hemisphere’s guardian of press free- 
dom, has fought for during the past 48 
years. Liberty and democracy 
depend on its continuing to do so. So 
do the lives of many journalists. 


EDWARD SEATON 


(Seaton is president of Inter Ameri- 
can Press Association and publisher of 
the Manhattan [Kan.] Mercury.) 


Insuring proper 
trademark use 


It would seem to me the way to 
assure proper trademark use is to 
insert frequently misused trademark 
names into editorial system spell- 
checking programs. Any time the 
spell checker is invoked, trade- 
marked words would be flagged. 

While we are talking about bugs 
(TM, C, R, etc.), we need to create a 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Disasters both natural and man- 
made plagued the newspaper industry 
during 1989. 

The natural disasters would have 
been challenging enough. 

Newspapers published despite hur- 
ricanes, a killing earthquake and fero- 
cious cold waves that slowed news- 
gathering and delivery even in well- 
prepared Alaska. 

But it was the chill in the business 
environment that really did the most 
damage as newspapers ended out the 
1980s. 

Despite the continued expansion of 
much of the general economy, news- 
paper advertising remained flat. Cir- 
culations of the nation’s biggest 
papers were flat, too, through the first 
half of the year, but did pick up later. 

Still, more big cities were added to 
the enormous list of American com- 
munities that have only one local 
newspaper. 


P.M. editions close 


The evening Kansas City Star, 
which once sent Ernest Hemingway 
to cover the War to End All Wars, has 
shrunk badly in recent months and 
years while its morning sister publica- 
tion, the Kansas City Times, has con- 
tinued to grow. 

In October, Capital Cities/ABC 
Inc. announced it would merge the 
two papers into a single morning daily 
by sometime in early 1990. 

Though the Star had lagged the 
Times, the new paper will be known 
as the Kansas City Star. It will, how- 
ever, use the Times typeface and lay- 
out. 

Similarly, the News & Observer 
Publishing Co. folded the afternoon 
Raleigh (N.C.) Times on Nov. 30. 

By its end, the 124-year-old Times 
could manage only a 22,000 daily cir- 
culation, far behind the morning 
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1989-in-Review 
A challenging year 


Newspapers were called on to cope with natural disasters and 
an economy that adversely affected advertising revenues 


News & Observer, whose circulation 
is approximately 142,000. 

But the biggest newspaper casualty 
was the Los Angeles Herald Exam- 
iner, which published for the last time 
Nov. 2. 

Once the largest evening paper in 
the United States — reaching a peak 
of 729,000 in 1967 — the Herald 
Examiner had shrunk to 232,437 in 
the latest ABC reporting period. At its 
end it was one-fifth the size of the 
market-leading Los Angeles Times. 

Ironically, it left a city that con- 
tinued to be a robust market for news- 
papers. In addition to the competition 
from the big metros — the Times, the 
Daily News of Los Angeles, the 
Orange County Register and the 





partially merging the Detroit dailies 
owned by the nation’s largest and sec- 
ond-largest newspaper chains. 

Without comment and on a secret 
tie vote that upheld a federal appeals 
court decision, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ended with a sudden single 
stroke a process that began more than 
three years before. 

The decision, coming just two 
weeks after the High Court had heard 
arguments on the issue, ended what 
former Detroit News executive editor 
Lionel Linder once called “journal- 
ism’s equivalent of the Thirty Years 
War.” 

The intense competition between 
Gannett Co.’s News and Knight-Rid- 
der inc.’s Detroit Free Press had, the 





Newspapers published despite hurricanes, a killing 
earthquake and ferocious cold waves that slowed 
newsgathering and delivery even in well-prepared 


Alaska. 





major Spanish-language paper, La 
Opinion — the Herald Examiner 
found itself in a market that also was 
supporting many strong community 
papers. 

However, Hearst Newspapers 
reportedly had been losing $2 million 
a month on the 86-year-old paper. 

And despite months on the auction 
block, no one could be found who was 
willing to try to turn the Herald 
Examiner around. 

A JOA at last 

Full-blown lecai newspaper com- 
petition continued to shrink through 
1989. 

In the most important development 
along these lines, the U.S. Supreme 
Court on Nov. 13 approved the big- 
gest joint operating agreement ever, 





chains claimed, empaupered both 
papers. As they went into the JOA, 
the Free Press had a weekday cover 
price of 20¢ and the News just 15¢. 
Advertising was similarly priced at 
lower levels than in comparable-sized 
markets. 

The business competition ended 
with the News only marginally ahead 
in circulation and ad share. 

Still, Gannett drove a hard bargain 
for the JOA, getting a majority of the 
seats on the managing Detroit News- 
paper Agency and a greater share of 
profits for the first five years of the 
100-year arrangement. 

Knight-Ridder executives and 
attorneys insisted before every forum 
that their huge losses on the Free 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Press — some $100 million in this 
decade — easily justified the JOA. 

To ratchet up the pressure, the 
chain’s board of directors had also 
vowed to close the 158-year-old paper 
if tne partial merger were denied. 

Still, the process was suprisingly 
time-consuming. 

Even during 1989 — long after 
then-U.S. Attorney General Edwin 
Meese III had given the supposedly 
final word of approval — the Free 
Press endured a long year of seesaw- 
ing fortunes. 

The newspapers began 1989 with a 
victory. 

On Jan. 27, a three-judge panel of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia voted 2-1 to 
uphold Meese’s approval. 

Just six days later, however, the 
full court issued a stay of the JOA. 

The stay came in response to 
appeals from Michigan Citizens for an 
Independent Press, the ad hoc group 
of small publishers, public officials 
and readers, represented by a Ralph 
Nader law group, that proved a sur- 
prisingly tenacious opponent for the 
high-powered Washington insiders 
who directed Knight-Ridder’s efforts. 

Later in February, a divided court 
voted not to consider the JOA appeal. 
However, it granted opponents a fur- 
ther stay. 

During that time, Michigan Citi- 
zens searched furiously for a 
Supreme Court justice who would 





extend the stay. 

Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
refused on March 3, but the next day 
Justice William J. Brennan Jr. agreed 
to keep it going until the full Court 
could decided whether to take the 
case. Two weeks later, however, the 
full Court, without comment, refused 
to extend the stay. 

This was not the viet««: for the JOA 
that it might have seemec. »<owever. 

For by this time, Gannett was wary 
of entering a JOA that might later be 
overturned, a development that could 
conceivably cost them their hard-won 
circulation and ad share leads. 

Indeed, on May 1, the Court agreed 
to review the approval of the JOA. 

Before the two sides could square 
off in oral arguments, however, there 
was another legal wrinkle. 

Justice Byron R. White excused 
himself from the case without citing a 
reason. 

Thus, when the Court met after the 
hearings for their initial vote on the 
JOA, their tie automatically upheld 
the appeals court rulings. 

As is traditional, the votes of the 
individual justices were not made 
public. 

When the first jointly produced 
papers emerged Nov. 27, there were 
some kinks in distribution (com- 
plaints came in at a rate of 6,000 a day 
the first week), advertising (several 
accounts were lost), and production 
(some 200,000 papers were produced 
without color one night). 

Still, the meshing went fairly 
smoothly. The papers reduced labor 
by 500 people, only 30 of whom were 
outright iaid off. Union negotiations 


San Francisco assistant managing editor Jack Breibart dummies a page as 
an assistant holds a flashlight behind him on the night of the California 
earthquake. 
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went better than might have been 
expected; a threatened strike never 
materialized. 

Two weeks after the JOA was con- 
summated, Gannett and Knight-Rid- 
der began the process of pumping 
black ink rather than red. 

Both papers increased their cover 
price to 25¢ daily and to $1 on Sun- 
days. A more aggressive rate card 
was also sent to advertisers. 

In numerous legal briefs, the oppo- 
nents of the Detroit JOA had argued 
that its approval would only grease 
the skids for mergers throughout the 
country. 

Whether that prediction will come 
true remains to be seen, but it is a fact 
that the Justice Department in 1989 
had more JOA applications before it 
than ever before. All were filed before 
the Supreme Court’s OK of Detroit, 
however. 


The unusual proposal filed in late 
1988 to join commercial operations of 
the tiny daily Manteca (Calif.) 
Bulletin — sworn circulation 
6,500 — with the twice-weekly Man- 
teca News remains in an application 
Stage. 

Much quicker progress, however, 
has been made by the four papers that 
filed for JOAs in 1989. 

In February, the two dailies in 
York, Pa., petitioned the Justice 
Department to end 113 years of full 
competition in one of the nation’s 
smallest markets. 

The 40,500-circulation morning 
York Daily Record, owned by Seattle- 
based Carlsbad Publishing, said it was 
a “failing newspaper” under the 
Newspaper Preservation Act’s defini- 
tion. 

Carlsbad said the need for a JOA 
became clear after Garden State 
Newspapers Inc. — a partnership 
between Richmond-based Media 
General and Media News Group of 
William Dean Singleton and Richard 
Scudder — took over the rival! York 
Dispatch in March 1988. 

Carlsbad said it had sunk $5 million 
into the Daily Record without recov- 
ering a dime. It claimed losses of $3.6 
million since 1978. 

In June, the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division recommended 
approval of the York JOA, something 
they had not done at first in Detroit. 

The same division gave an even 
quicker imprimatur to the proposed 
JOA between the Las Vegas Sun and 
the Las Vegas Review-Journal. 

Citing a $3.6-million loss in 1988 
and anticipating $3 million more in red 
ink for 1989, the Sun petitioned as the 
failing newspaper for a JOA with the 
Las Vegas Review-Journal on Aug. 8. 

On Dec. 4, the Antitrust Division 
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recommended approval, saying the 
paper had demonstrated it was in 
“probable danger of financial fail- 
ure.” 

Perhaps the department was 
impressed by the unequal terms the 
Sun agreed to in order to seal the 
JOA. 

Under the proposal, the Review- 
Journal, owned by Donrey Media 
Group, will take 90% of the operating 
profits — and it will get 10% of the 
Sun’s cable tv properties. The broad- 
cast segment alone is estimated to 
have a $20-million value. 

In addition, the 132,903-circulation 
Review-Journal, now an all-day 
paper, would take the morning publi- 
cation schedule of the Sun, whose 
circulation stands at 53,926. 

For its part, the Greenspun family 
will keep alive one of the nation’s 
more distinctive newspaper voices. 
In his front-page columns, editor and 
owner Herman M. (Hank) Green- 
spun, who died July 22, never backed 
off from controversy, once suggesting 
that Sen. Joseph McCarthy kill him- 
self for the good of the nation. 

Both the York and Las Vegas JOAs 
need approval of Attorney General 
Richard Thornburgh to go into effect. 

The Sun also rises 

While classic newspaper battles 
faded in more cities — joining Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and others — competition 
bloomed yet again in St. Louis. 

To the rhythm of Dixieland bands, 
Ralph Ingersoll II launched the St. 
Louis Sun Sept. 25. 

Though the newspaper might call it 
a tabloid, to Ingersoll’s St. Louis 
marketers the Sun is a “laptop” with 
a “tv screen” front page. 

The paper also borrows more of its 
design from magazines than from 
newspapers. 

Ingersoll is no stranger to St. Louis. 
His companies also own the Subur- 
ban Journals that ring the city and 
have grabbed 55% of the market’s 
retail advertising. 

For the Sun launch, advertisers 
were guaranteed an average circula- 
tion of 75,000. That was lifted to 
105,000 for the rate card that took 
effect Jan. 1. 

In contrast with its rival, the paper 
has been heavily weighted editorially 
in favor of local news and conserva- 
tive opinion. The unabashedly liberal 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch frequently 
features staff-written stories with out- 
of-state and foreign datelines. 

St. Louis has been an interesting 
city for competition-watchers over 
the last half-decade. 

For years, the Pulitzer Publishing’s 
Post-Dispatch was the afternoon 








Despite frigid outdoor temperatures in Alaska, minus 50 degrees pictured 
above, the newspapers managed to get distributed. In other parts of the 
country, newspapers got out despite hurricanes and an earthquake. 


paper ina JOA with Newhouse News- 
paper’s St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Late in 1983, Newhouse 
announced it would shutter the paper, 
although it would continue to share 
profits from the JOA. After pressure 
from the Justice Department, how- 
ever, Newhouse sold the paper to a 
young magazine publisher with little 
newspaper experience. 

A year later, the paper was in 
receivership at bankruptcy court and 
ceased publication. It revived under 
the ownership of two local business- 
men, but folded again in 1987. 

Changing of the guard 

As the newspaper industry closed 
out the eighties, it witnessed a chang- 
ing of the guard at its top. 

Allen H. Neuharth — whose 
vision of USA Today transformed 
newspaper production quality in an 
inarguably positive way and newspa- 
per journalism in a more arguable 
way — retired as Gannett Co. chair- 
man March 31. 

Neuharth stayed steadfastly in the 
news, however. 

He sometimes seemed to go out of 
his way to offend with his Friday 
“Plain Talk” column in USA Today. 

Neuharth was a man who practiced 
feminism and non-discrimination in 
the newspaper industry long before 
his peers caught on. 

Yet, he urged a return of “young, 
attractive enthusiastic female flight 
attendants” in place of the present 
“aging women who are tired of their 
jobs or... flighty young men who 
have trouble balancing a cup of coffee 
or tea.” 

He suggested any editor who did 
not place Miss America’s picture on 





the front page were “feminists who 
want to look like bums . . . bumbos, 
not bimbos.” 

He wrote that he never promoted 
fat people. (They lack discipline, you 
see.) Not surprisingly, all this turned 
out to be good publicity for his real 
writing project, Confessions of an 
S.O.B. Though unlikely to be con- 
fused with St. Augustine’s “Confes- 
sions,” the thin volume was an imme- 
diate best seller. 

The dook mixes gloating memoirs 
of successes with chapters from his 
family and two former wives and lots 
of idiosyncratic lists, including the 
“top 10 world leaders.” Neuharth 
was replaced by John J. Curley. 

Neuharth’s partner in the Detroit 
JOA, Alvah H. Chapman, also 
stepped down from the head of his 
huge media company, Knight-Ridder 
Inc. 

Chapman remains one of the direc- 
tors of the Detroit Newspaper 
Agency. He was replaced by James 
K. Batten. 

Harold “Andy” Andersen, 
publisher of the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald and chief executive 
officer of its publishing company 
since 1966, stepped down in Novem- 
ber. He was replaced by John Gott- 
schalk. 

Neither rain nor snow .. . 

If there was somewhat less newspa- 
per vs. newspaper competition in 
1989, many papers notetheless faced 
an unusual rival during the year: 
Mother Nature. 

The year started bad with an 
unusual cold snap that deepened into 
long and near-paralyzing cold wave. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By Andrew Radolf 


The biggest boost to earnings 
growth this year at the publicly traded 
newspaper companies will come on 
the cost side as newsprint prices are 
expected to stay relatively low and 
expense controls remain in force, 
according to senior executives 
speaking at the annual Paine Webber 
Outlook for Media Conference Dec. 
11-15 in New York City. 

Discounting by producers is 
expected to continue, and several 
executives said their 1990 newsprint 
costs will remain below what they 
spent in 1989 even though their news- 
print consumption this year will rise. 

The favorable outlook for news- 
print prices is also expected to help 
newspaper companies maintain and, 
possibly, improve profit margins. 

On the revenue side, most of the 
companies will be implementing low 
to moderate rate increases and few of 
the executives predicted strong vol- 
ume growth. Retail volume is going to 
be flat or, at best, up slightly, they 
said. The growth in classified slowed 
considerably in 1989 and the execu- 
tives saw that trend continuing into 
1990. 

Experimentation with ad rates will 
continue as emphasis shifts to build- 
ing volume and market shares as the 
way to improve revenues. 

Newsday publisher Bob Johnson 
said, for example, that advertisers 
who agree to run more ads to achieve 
an 8% increase in revenues will effec- 
tively pay the same rates as in 1989. 

Lee Enterprises is experimenting at 
two of its newspapers with a “value 
added” program with the rate an 
advertiser pays being determined by 
the options he chooses, such as color, 
frequency, ad size, positioning and 
day of the week. There is a base rate, 
Schermer explained, but the price of 
the ad changes in a matrix-like for- 
mula as the advertiser makes his 
choices. 

“It’s kind of like buying an automo- 
bile and adding options,” he stated. 

The executives also said their 
newspapers will be looking to 
improve circulation and pricing 
action will be held to a minimum. The 








Business strategies to change 


Cost controls will stay in force, customer service will be expanded 
and ad prices will get more competitive at newspapers in 1990 


James Batten 


Erwin Potts 


consensus was circulation growth 
offers the best opportunity for con- 
vincing advertisers to increase their 
volume and will justify future rate 
increases that are greater than the 
inflation rate. 

In alphabetical order below are the 
outlooks for 1990 of the 13 companies 
which appeared at the conference. 


Affiliated Publications 


Advertising volume was “weak” at 
the Boston Globe in 1989, especially 
classified linage which was off in dou- 
ble-digit figures from 1988, said 
publisher and Affiliated chairman 
William O. Taylor. Retail ROP was 
down only a 0.5% in 1989, but the top 





retail accounts were up 20% in vol- 
ume last year. 

The state’s “slowing growth” was 
a primary factor in the decline, as 
unemployment rose from around 3% 
to 5% and the real estate market came 
“to a standstill,” Taylor said, but he 
assured analysts that “Massachusetts 
is no Texas of 10 years ago. The mar- 
ket remains vibrant even if not mirac- 
ulous.” 

Newsprint costs at the Globe were 
down around 7% in 1989 and the 
Globe expects the depressed prices to 
“carry through” to 1990, said presi- 
dent John P. Giuggio. “I don’t expect 
[newsprint prices] to rise significantly 
the next several years,” he said. 

Classified will “be down” at the 
Globe in 1990, Giuggio said, adding 
the Globe is looking at 15% to 20% 
losses in real estate classified volume 
this year. Help wanted linage, which 
was off 20% in 1989, will be down in 
the 5% to 8% range in the first six 
months but may recover in the second 
half of 1990, he said. Automotive vol- 
ume will be flat this year. 

Retail volume will be flat or show a 
slight gain in 1990, but rates will be up 
around 6%, Giuggio said, and national 
volume will also be flat. 

The Globe is planning to publish 
three themed Sunday magazines this 
year and they will be sold as part 
of a network involving the New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, Washington 
Post and Los Angeles Times. 

Affiliated has invested in Good 
News, a suburban weekly which will 
be expanding its operations in 1990. 
Giuggio said the weekly will not com- 
pete with the Globe’s own zoned edi- 
tions in the suburbs. 

A.H. Belo Corp. 


A.H. Belo Corp. expects to imple- 
ment “quality product oriented pro- 
grams” at the Dallas Morning News 
as the newspaper’s revenues 
improve, said chairman Robert W. 
Decherd. Given the tight economic 
situation in Dallas, quality improve- 
ments and “journalistic initiatives 
had been delayed over the years.” 

However, Belo will “continue to be 
careful in authorizing new expendi- 
tures in 1990,” he commented. 

Ad revenues and volume were 
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James Sheohen 


“back up” in 1989, but not at the peak 
1984 levels, said Belo president and 
COO James Sheehan. He said 1989 
“business volume” came to 84% of 
1984’s. “The trough is behind us 
and we’re hoping it stays that 
way.” 

Total ROP volume was up 4.2% in 
1989, and the Morning News’ market 
share grew to 61.7%, a gain of 0.8%, 
he said. 

For 1990, Sheehan said total ad vol- 
ume would be up around 1%, with all 
three major categories showing 
improvement. Ad rates will increase 
in the 6% range, he said. 

The Morning News’ circulation 
growth “will be modest,” but there 
will be no price increase, Sheehan 
said. 

Newsprint prices will “stay soft” 
as discounts remain on the spot mar- 
ket, Sheehan said. “People-related 
costs will stay with us.” 

Competition in Dallas is “becom- 
ing more and more intense,” Sheehan 
noted, as the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram has made it a three-way com- 
petition in the suburbs. 


William Taylor 





Lloyd Schermer 


Dow Jones & Co. 

The Wall Street Journal still has not 
fully recovered from the Oct. 19, 
1987, stock market crash. 

“Cutbacks and layoffs continue in 
the financial services industry. The 
decline in financial advertising con- 
tinues,” said Peter Kann, publisher of 
the Journal. “There is not a recession 





Peter Kann 


off in the 7%-8% range, Kann said. 

Excluding the financial categories, 
ad linage in the Journal was up 1% last 
year, Kann said. 

Journal ad rates will rise only 4% 
this year as the newspaper seeks to 
develop new revenue sources. As 
part of that effort, the Journal now has 
14 “subregional” advertising sec- 








“Al Neuharth retired in April and corporate 
expenses slowed to a trickle,” chairman and CEO 
John Curley quipped about his former boss. Gannett’s 
corporate expenses dropped $17 million in 1989 to 


$60 million. 





in America, but there is a recession on 
Wall Street and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal feels its effects.” 

Financial advertising was down 
18% in 1989 after being off 25% in 
1988, he said. 

Financial advertising now accounts 
for 30% of the Journal’s volume, hav- 
ing accounted for 47% of the total in 
1987. Total linage in the Journal was 


Doug McCorkindale 





tions. These new sections have gener- 
ated “about $30 million in new 
revenues,” he said, and the Journal 
may add more in 1990. 

“We are selling fully paid linage,” 
Kann told the analysts, saying the 
Journal has “no space giveaway plans 
or off-the-rate-card wheeling and 
dealing.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Advertising expenditures in news- 
papers will grow by only about 6% in 
1990, continuing the moderate growth 
trend that began in the second half of 
the 1980s, according to newspaper 
industry forecasters at Paine Web- 
ber’s annual Outlook for Media Con- 
ference in New York. 

Both daily and Sunday circulation 
wili also be essentially flat this year 
but, on the cost side, newspapers will 
continue to benefit from soft news- 
prin: prices. No one predicted a news- 
print price hike in 1990. 

Labor costs were forecasted to be 
up around 5% this year, and cost-con- 
trol programs are expected to con- 
tinue. 

Robert J. Coen, senior vice presi- 
dent and director of forecasting at 
McCann-Erickson, predicted local 
advertising in newspapers — retail 
and classified — will grow an even 
6% this year to a little over $30.5 
billion. 

His forecast for the growth in local 
newspaper ad expenditures was in 
line with the 6% growth in personal 
consumption expenditures forecasted 
for 1990. 

“Local marketers’ ad budgets are 
expected to rise at approximately the 
same [6%] rate,” he stated. 

Coen said, “There is little evidence 
of improving trends” in local newspa- 
per advertising. “The growth in retail 
ad expenditures has been poor since 
1985 and, although it may have hit 
bottom, it is not likely to spurt ahead 
in the soft economy expected for 
1990. The sudden weakening in classi- 
fied newspaper ad growth is also 
likely to persist until the economy 
picks up.” 

Both help wanted and real estate 
classified advertising “collapsed” in 
1989, Coen added, going from 10% 
growth in 1988 to 3.5% growth in 
1989. 

Local broadcast will grow 6.6% in 
1990 to $15 billion, while local Yellow 
Pages advertising will see 6.6% 
growth to $7.8 billion, Coen said. 
Total local ad expenditures should 
grow by 6.2% this year to reach $58.8 
billion. 

Coen did not break out a separate 








Moderate ad growth expected 


Newspaper industry forecasters project ad spending hike of 6% for ’90 


Jerry Tilis 


figure for national advertising in 
newspapers, but he said national print 
expenditures would grow 6.6% in 
1990. 

“The magazine component, which 
was up 11% in 1989, should moderate 
to 7% to 8%, but the soft demand for 
newspapers will persist to bring the 
average growth down to 6.6%,” he 
said. 





Local television should close 1989 
with 6.9% growth, to reach $7.8 bil- 
lion, he said, while local radio should 
finish with 6.6% growth to $6.4 bil- 
lion. Local ad expenditures in Yellow 
Pages for 1989 will show the best 
growth at 7%, to top $7.3 billion. 

As for national expenditures, news- 
papers finished 1989 with only 3.2% 
growih to $3.7 billion, but television 
didn’t do any better. National ad 
expenditures in network tv will 
show only 1% growth in 1989 to $9.3 
billion, while national spot tv will be 
up only 3.5% to $7.4 billion. 

National expenditures in direct 
mail will up by 5% in 1989 to reach 
$22.2 billion. 

Besides magazines’ 11.2% growth 
in national expenditures last year to 
$6.8 billion, other hot performers in 
national in 1989 were syndicated tv, 
up 35% to $1.2 billion; cable tv, up 
30% to $1.2 billion; radio, up 10.4% to 
$2 billion; and Yellow Pages, up 10% 
to $1 billion. 

Total national expenditures will 
finish 1989 with 5.9% growth to $69.5 
billion, Coen said. 

Coen concluded by saying he 





“The 1980s were better than we thought,” he said. “I 
think the 1990s will be better than we thought. Ad 
utilization will continue to grow.” 





National broadcast will see 6.9% 
growth to $22.6 billion, but national 
expenditures in direct mail will grow 
only 5.5% to $23.4 billion, Coen fore- 
casted. 

Total national expenditures will be 
up 6.3% to $73.9 billion. 

The “grand total” advertising 
expenditures will be up 6.2% this year 
and reach $132.6 billion, he said. 

As for 1989, the final figures should 
show ad expenditures grew by only 
5.8% to $124.8 billion, Coen said, 
slightly off from the 6.1% he had fore- 
casted a year earlier. 

Local newspaper ad expenditures 
in 1989 should be up just 4.3% to $28.8 
billion, compared with total local 
expenditures showing a 5.5% rise to 
$55.5 billion. 





thought ad growth would pick up as 
the new decade progresses. 

“The 1980s were better than we 
thought,” he said. “I think the 1990s 
will be better than we thought. Ad 
utilization will continue to grow. 

“Advertising is so much more effi- 
cient than other marketing forms. It’s 
certainly more efficient than hiring a 
big sales staff and it’s [more cost- 
effective] than pure price promo- 
tions.” 

Jerry Tilis, vice president/market- 
ing for Knight-Ridder Inc., said 
growth in newspaper advertising 
expenditures this year would most 
likely come from pricing action, 
which will be “in line with inflation” 
at around 5%. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Violence against journalists 
reached record highs in 1989, with 63 
killed in 22 countries and total cases 
of all forms of attacks and harassment 
more than doubling to 1,045 in 84 
countries from 465 in 70 countries in 
1988. 

The incidents of violence world- 
wide against journalists were com- 
piled by Freedom House, a human 
rights monitoring group in New York. 

Freedom House looked at the 
media in 159 nations and found only 
56 had a free press in 1989, one less 
than in 1988. However, the number of 
nations with partly free media 
increased by 10 to 29 last year, while 
the number of nations whose media 
are not free dropped by nine to 74, 
Freedom House said. 

The 63 journalists murdered last 
year represent a 37% increase over 
1988 when 46 journalists were killed, 
according to Freedom House’s most 
up-to-date figures. 

More than half of the murdered 
journalists were killed in Latin Amer- 
ica as a result of drug- or guerilla- 
related violence. Nineteen journalists 
were murdered by drug traffickers in 
Colombia last year, bringing to 86 the 
number of journalists killed in Colom- 
bia by narcotics traffickers in the last 
10 years. 

Seven journalists were killed in 
Peru; four in El Salvador and four in 
Brazil, and one each in Mexico and 
Ecuador. 

“When terrorism targets the press, 
it does more than kill journalists,” 
Freedom House stated. “It casts a 
pall of self-censorship and despair 
over the whole society.” 

Other dangerous places to work 
included Sri Lanka where five jour- 
nalists were murdered last year, and 
Iran where five were also killed. 

The number of kidnapped or disap- 
peared journalists more than doubled 
to 31 in 1989 from 14 in 1988, while the 
number of journalists arrested or 
detained increased by 44% to 324 last 
year from 225 in 1988. 

The number of journalists expelled 
from countries also rose sharply in 








1989 to 64, up from 24 the previous 
year. 

There were improvements in 1989. 
Only 16 journalists in three countries 
were beaten last year, compared with 
40 in.six countries in 1988. The num- 
ber of journalists wounded dropped to 
12 in seven countries from 28 in seven 
countries a year earlier. 

Death threats were also down — to 
38 incidents in 13 countries compared 


with 43 incidents in nine countries in 
1988. 





Violence against journalists 


Freedom House report says a record number of 
journalists — 63 in 22 countries — were killed in 1989 


prevent reporting of the growing pub- 
lic demonstrations by foes of apart- 
heid. Yet when the banned African 
National Congress drew 70,000 peo- 
ple to a peaceful demonstration in 
October, the event was covered by 
state television.” 

More than 100 journalists were 
detained in South Africa last year and 
six editors face “serious charges,” 
Freedom House said. 

El Salvador also saw “deteriorat- 
ing media freedom” as the guerrilla 





“When terrorism targets the press, it does more 
than kill journalists,” Freedom House stated. “It casts 
a pall of self-censorship and despair over the whole 


society.” 





Closed publications or radio sta- 
tions also declined slightly in 1989 — 
to 38 in 11 countries from 40 in 12 
countries the year before. But banned 
publications or radio programs more 
than doubled to 77 in 23 countries last 
year from 31 in 10 countries in 1988. 


The Freedom House figures are 
inclusive through Dec.1, 1989. Addi- 
tional 1989 cases of violence against 
journalists will be reported through 
March of this year, Freedom House 
said. 

The figures for 1989 “inevitably 
underestimate both the number of 
cases and individuals involved,” 
Freedom House stated. “Single cases 
involving the closing of media facili- 
ties affect scores ofournalists. Many 
cases are not reported, though jour- 
nalists are increasingly aware that 
maltreatment of the messenger by 
governments and others is aimed pri- 
marily at all citizens.” 

Media freedom became more 
restricted last year in Sudan after a 
military coup and in Nigeria and Suri- 
name. 

“New laws in Panama gave the 
government excessive powers to con- 
trol the news media,” Freedom 
House said. “Most of the year South 
Africa bore down on journalists to 





war heated up, said Freedom House. 
And the People’s Republic of China 
“obliterated all published and broad- 
cast dissent after the army killed stu- 
dents in Tiananmen Square.” 


Freedom House noted that the use 
of telefax by Chinese students in the 
U.S. to send uncensored information 
to 6,000 receivers inside China was 
also “of great significance.” 

Improving states for press freedom 
last year were Algeria, Botswana, 
Chile, Gambia, Hungary, Paraguay, 
Poland and Tunisia, Freedom House 
said. 

At the time of its report in early 
December, Freedom House noted the 
growing signs of press freedom in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

In the Soviet Union, glasnost con- 
tinues to have “its downside,” Free- 
dom House said in noting that Sergei 
Kuznetsov, an independent journal- 
ist in Siberia, was recently sentenced 
to three years in prison for “slander- 
ing” a police official. 

Freedom House also recalled sev- 
eral instances when journalists who 
had published articles critical of 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
or his policies were harassed or even 
removed from their jobs. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By George Garneau 


The biggest libel judgment ever 
upheld against a newspaper and libel 
awards to public figures notwith- 
standing, newspapers declared vic- 
tory on the libel front last year. 

Access to government records, on 
the other hand, suffered major casual- 
ties at the hands of a U.S. Supreme 
Court increasingly willing to withhold 
government information in the name 
of individual privacy — a disturbing 
trend as government compiles ever 
more gigantic seas of information, 
and ever more in electronic form. 





Newspapers and the court# 


Despite the biggest libel judgment ever upheld against a rowspaper, 
the industry declared victory on the libel front in 1989 


histories of individuals. 


The Court ended an 11-year effort 
by the Reporters Committee to gain 
access to “rap sheets,” records of 
arrests and convictions. Since they 
are compiled for law enforcement 
purposes, they are exempt from dis- 
closure under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, the Court ruled. 

Even though most rap sheet infor- 
mation was public when and where it 
was originally filed,-its disclosure in 
compilation “could reasonably be 
expected to constitute an unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal privacy,” 





privacy... 


Access to governiment records, on the other hand, 
suffered major casualties at the hands of a U.S. 
Supreme Court increasingly willing to withhold 
government information in the name of individual 





As the 1980s drew to a close last 
year, the legal issue that defined the 
decade for the press — libel — 
already began to give way to what is 
expected will shape court fights in the 
’O0s: privacy. 

“We are increasingly going to see 
privacy invoked for withholding 
access to information,” said Jane 
Kirtley, director of the Reporters 
Committee for Freedom of the Press, 
“and certainly the Supreme Court has 
indicated it is very sympathetic to that 
argument. That’s going to be a very 
troublesome area.” 

Increasingly unsympathetic judges 
and a critical public already have con- 
tributed to myriad closures of rec- 
ords, she said. 

In years to come, the press faces an 
uphill effort in winning support from a 
public increasingly sensitive to intru- 
sions by government, the press and 
new technology. 

The critical cases affecting the 
press last year included the following. 

In a stinging defeat for open rec- 
ords, the Supreme Court decided 
unanimously to withhold from the 
press — and pubiic — the criminal 








the Court said. 

Justice John Paul Stevens wrote for 
the Court that FoIA’s main purpose 
“is to ensure that the government’s 
activities be opened ‘to public scru- 
tiny, not that information about pri- 
vate citizens that happens to be in the 
warehouse of the government be so 
disclosed.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union praised the ruling for protect- 
ing the privacy of people “who paid 
their debt to society or weren’t .con- 
victed.” 

Kirtley of the reporters committee 
said it bode poorly for future access to 
the government’s vast — and 
increasingly computerized — store- 
house of information. 

In another FoIA case the Court 
expanded the government’s authority 
to withhold records. In a 6-3 decision, 
it said records pertaining to a routine 
audit of Grumman Corp. were exempt 
from disclosure because they, too, 
were “compiled for law enforcement 
purposes” even though the files were 
turned over to the FBI two days after 
the auditing agency refused to release 
them. 





Florida Star v. B.J.F. proved to be 
a victory for the press against accusa- 
tions of invasion of privacy. 

The Court overturned as unconsti- 
tutional $100,000 in damages against a 
black-owned Florida weekly that mis- 
takenly published a rape victim’s 
name, which was supplied by police 
in violation of state law. 

The decision gave narrow protec- 
tion to true accounts that are lawfully 
obtained from government agencies. 

Ruling 6-3, the Court extended the 
authority of prison officials to censor 
publications received by prisoners. 

Upholding Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons regulations, the Court said publi- 
cations may be barred by regulations 
that are “reasonably related” to 
prison order and security. Reversing 
a 1987 appeals court ruling that such 
prohibitions violated prisoners’ First 
Amendment rights, the Court allowed 
wardens to prohibit publications 
showing explicit homosexual material , 
or those that could lead to violence. 

In a unanimous decision, the Court 
upheld lower court judgment against 
the Hamilton (Ohio) Journal-News 
for libeling an unsuccessful candidate 
for municipal judge by reporting alle- 
gations he ran a “dirty tricks” cam- 
paign. The paper’s failure to review 
information it possessed “likely” was 
“a deliberate decision not to acquire 
knowledge of facts that might confirm 
the probable falsity” of the allega- 
tions, the Court said in upholding 
findings of actual malice. 

Despite a $200,000 award to failed 
candidate Daniel Connaughton, press 
advocates claimed victory because 
the decision upheld the standard set in 
the New York Times v. Sullivan case: 
that plaintiffs must prove papers 
knowingly printed false or dubious 
information before public figures may 
recover damages. 

Despite several libel setbacks, 
press advocates saw libel posing less 
of a threat to free speech last year. 
Several, including Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists counsel Bruce San- 
ford, said the battle was over and the 
press won. 

The Supreme Court gave constitu- 
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tional protection to burning the 
American flag. Striking down a Texas 
law, it said flag burning was an act of 
speech and thus protected by the First 
Amendment. The decision prompted 
frenzied calls in Congress and from 
President Bush for a constitutional 
amendment banning the act. The 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, among others, opposed such an 
amendment. It eventually failed in 
Congress, which passed a law 
instead.The Supreme Court often 
speaks loudly by not speaking at all. 
In refusing to review cases from lower 
courts, it upholds their decisions in 
their jurisdictions only. 

Some of the cases the High Court 
let stand are described below. 

@ Declining to review a $2.8-mil- 
lion libel award — $210,000 in com- 
pensatory and $2 million in punitive 
damages, plus interest — against the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the Court 
set a record: the biggest newspaper 
libel judgment to survive legal chal- 
lenges. 

The paper had to sue its insurance 
carrier to pay the damages won by a 
former judge who sued over a 1979 
story reporting allegations he con- 
spired as a private attorney to falsify a 
client’s will. 

@ In Cincinnati Post et al v. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the Court upheld 
broad secrecy in a civil suit involving 
nuclear power safety. It let stand a 
ruling casting a net of secrecy over 
civil cases employing summary jury 
trials, essentially optionally binding 
mock trials designed as trial balloons. 
Declaring summary jury trials to be 
part of the settlement process, a fed- 
eral appeals court permanently sealed 
case files, gagged jurors and closed 
the doors of the proceedings. 

The Post, Dayton Daily News and 
Columbus Dispatch sued to gain 
access to the 14-day trial and records 
in a case in which three Ohio power 
companies sued GE. 

The suit was settled two months 
after the 1987 trial. Terms were not 
released and the seal was upheld at 
the request of GE. 

Summary jury trials are held in civil 
cases in at least 65 federal courts in 21 
states. 

e Affirming the right to even outra- 
geous and sexually explicit satire, the 
Court refused to reinstate a libel suit 
by feminist Andrea Dworkin, who 
sought $150 million based on sexually 
explicit pictures with captions naming 
her. 

@ In a blow to the doctrine of fair 
reporting, the Court declined to 
review $15,000 judgments against six 
Korean papers and a tv station. The 
prevailing decision afforded less free- 
dom for U.S.-based news outlets to 








report on statements by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

“Foreign governments, like non- 
governmental! sources of information, 
are not necessarily familiar, open, 
reliable, or accountable,” said a fed- 
eral appeals court in Richmond, Va. 
The burden on the press of confirming 
reports by foreign governments “is 
outweighed by the possible harm to 
the reputation of private persons,” 
the Court said. 

The news organizations reported a 
1985 South Korean intelligence agen- 
cy’s announcement of the arrest of 22 
alleged North Korean spies. It also 
named alleged U.S.-based agents, 
one of whom, a Western Illinois Uni- 
versity student, sued. 

@ The Court let stand a libel judg- 
ment against the Pawtucket (R.I.) 
Evening Times for what it did not 
write. 

“The defamation here really con- 
sists of what was left unprinted, as 
well as what was actually printed,” 
the Rhode Island Supreme Court 
said, upholding a $278,000 award for 
“implications” from its story about a 
man who died of a heart attack while 





The trial brought some of the top 
players in the newspaper business to 
the witness stand, including Rupert 
Murdoch of News Corp., Douglas 
McCorkindale of Gannett Co. Inc. 
and S.1. Newhouse Jr. Murdoch and 
McCorkindale testified for the estate 
that they would not have bought the 
dead man’s stock because it repre- 
sented a minority interest in the com- 
pany. 

The government claimed the con- 
trolling interest should be valued at 
nearly the full value of the company. 

The law defines the taxable value at 
what a willing buyer would pay a will- 
ing seller. 

The estate figured its tax bill at $48 
million. The IRS figured $609 million 
to $1.2 billion. 

Earning pretax profits of $96 mil- 
lion 10 years ago, Advance has more 
recently been valued over $5 billion. 

Judge B. John Williams Jr. threw 
out much of the government’s case 
because of “incredible” testimony 
from government witnesses. 

A suit over overtime pay for 
Washington Post reporters survived 
1989. A federal appeals panel rein- 





Increasingly unsympathetic judges and a critical 
public already have contributed to myriad closures of 


records, she said. 





protesting a YMCA board meeting. A 
doctor who was running the meeting 
sued. * 

@ The Court let stand the convic- 
tion and five-day jail sentence of 
Detroit News intern photographer 
Mark Robert Hoffman, who foliowed 
police radio chatter to the scene of an 
arrest in 1986. His crime: obstruction 
of a crime scene. 

Elsewhere in Washington courts, 
1989 started with one of the biggest 
inheritance tax trials ever to hit U.S. 
Tax Court: the Newhouse family’s 
$1-billion argument with the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

A decision is expected any day. 

The case hinges on the value of the 
estate of Samuel I. Newhouse, who 
died in 1979 in control of the company 
he built into the nation’s richest fam- 
ily-owned publishing empire. 

A routine tax valuation case, 
except for its size, it will set a market 
value on the controlling — but 
minority — shares in a closely held 
publishing company. Newhouse 
owned all common and voting shares 
in Advance Publications Inc. but was 
a minority shareholder, since other 
family members held non-voting pre- 
ferred shares. 





stated the case filed for reporter Tom 
Sherwood, who has since left the 
paper. 

One of two prominent cases 
involving overtime pay for repor- 
ters — the other at the Concord 
(N.H.) Monitor — it had been dis- 
missed by U.S. District Judge Ger- 
hard Gesell, who found it “undis- 
puted” reporters do “original and 
creative writing” that is exempt from 
overtime under federal regulations, 
which require overtime for reporters. 

The appeals panel overturned 
Gesell’s dismissal, saying the parties 
“sharply disagreed,” and set the 
stage for a trial over the industry prac- 
tice of paying reporters overtime — 
time-and-one-half — according to 
Department of Labor regulations. 
Policy at the Post — where reporters 
average over $1,000 a week — was to 
pay overtime only to reporters earn- 
ing under $848 weekly. 

The Supreme Court in October 
agreed to decide if states can stop 
grand jury witnesses from disclosing 
their testimony. 

The case involves an attempt by 
Florida officials to bar a former 
reporter from revealing what he told a 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By George Garneau 
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“Plastics,” whispered the family 
friend to Dustin Hoffman in the 1970s 
movie The Graduate. 

“Telecommunications,” shouted 
the newspaper industry last year. 

The newspaper industry’s new 
prime directive became: keeping the 
regional Bell operating companies 
(RBOCs) out of electronic publishing 
and testing the waters itself. Recy- 
cling rose to become the number two 
challenge facing the industry, fol- 
lowed by the recurring hassle of the 
U.S. Postal Service, according to 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association vice president and 
counsel Terry Maguire. 

ANPA, watching as Congress and 
the executive branch plotted to open 
the door for the RBOCs into elec- 
tronic publishing, a nascent industry 
expected to grow to billions of dollars 
a year when enough people get com- 
puters in their homes, raised its voice 
last year. 

The RBOCs claimed a First 
Amendment right to offer electronic 
yellow pages and home shopping to 
anybody who wants them. Over 100 
members of Congress had signed a 
resolution supporting the principle, 
and federal agencies were pushing for 
deregulation. 

ANPA argues it would be unfair to 
allow the companies that own the 
phone lines to compete against their 
own customers, service providers, 
for consumers. To be information 
providers as well as common carriers 
would give RBOCs the incentive and 
the ability to sabotage other provid- 
ers, according to ANPA’s “diversity 
principle.” 

So for about a year it has been a 
battle of the titans: giant, wealthy, 
government-regulated phone mono- 
polies versus increasingly giant, 
wealthy and private newspaper com- 
panies who daily set the nation’s news 
agenda. The battlefield: Washington, 
D.C. 

ANPA called on publishers to exer- 
cise their influence in the House and 
Senate and to editorialize. ANPA 
members held over 100 meetings with 
members of Congress, and ANPA has 
activated its modest lobbying force, 
and hired guns, to do battle against 








Telecommunications: the newspaper buzzword 


Recycling and secrecy in government are other areas 
newspapers will have to deal with in the coming year 


legions of better-financed RBOC lob- 
byists. 

Result: so far a stalemate. A bill to 
allow the RBOCs into electronic pub- 
lishing is in committee, with a new 
version expected in 1990. RBOCs 
appealed Judge Harold Greene’s 
decision barring them from electronic 
publishing because of a clear threat to 
competition at a federal appeals court 
in December. A decision is pending, 
and a number of newspaper compa- 
nies have followed ANPA’s advice to 
get involved in offering services, from 
audiotex to videotex to facsimile 
through “gateways” being estab- 
lished by RBOCs. 

An example of the war of words: A 
poll sponsored by the RBOCs 
concluded — surprise! — that vot- 
ers overwhelmingly oppose the news- 
paper industry’s efforts to keep the 
RBOCs from competing with infor- 
mation providers who must use the 





distance carrier a green light to enter 
electronic publishing as an informa- 
tion provider. Judge Green found 
growing competition for long-dis- 
tance and electronic information ser- 
vices and declared “no warrant for a 
continued restrictions” on AT&T. 

Nationwide, newspapers face 
mounting pressure to recycle their 
product, which amounts to 6% to 8% 
of all solid waste. Twelve states intro- 
duced bills mandaiing use of recycled 
newsprint. Florida, California and 
Connecticut enacted such laws. 

ANPA opposes mandatory use of 
recycled paper, in part because sup- 
plies are insufficient. It called for vol- 
untary efforts by government and 
industry. 

Maguire anticipated more recycling 
bills in 1990. 

There have been cooperative 
efforts to create demand for old 
papers. Cows sleep on shredded 





“We see dozens of newspapers actively and 
aggressively confronting their future in a world of 
information moving on telephone lines,” he said. 





phone lines. The survey of 24,000 vot- 
ers nationwide found better than 3-1 
said RBOCs should be allowed to pro- 
vide information services. 

ANPA president Jerry Friedheim, 
noting that polls are swayed by how 
questions are asked, said newspapers 
were confident citizens overwhelm- 
ingly support their stance. 

Compared with a year ago, Maguire 
said in an interview, “I think our posi- 
tion is substantially better now.” 

“We see dozens of newspapers 
actively and aggressively confronting 
their future in a world of information 
moving on telephone lines,” he 
added. 

Videotext, except for business 
applications, will have limited possi- 
bilities in the immediate future 
because too few homes have comput- 
ers, he said, but as many as 30 news- 
paper companies have begun 
audiotex services and several have 
started fax services. 

ANPA did not oppose removing the 
ban from AT&T, which gave the long- 


four newspaper companies pledged to 


Journal and New Era and Allentown 





papers in Vermont, Illinois, Iowa. 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York and 
Ohio. In Pennsylvania the Pennsylva- 
nia Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion helped negotiate a deal whereby 


increase use of recycled newsprint to 
50% of their total by 1995. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot- 
News, Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 


(Pa.) Morning Call and four Caulkins 
papers. Others, including the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and Daily News, 
promised to use more. 

In Washington, 1989 saw George 
Bush start his presidency by making a 
rule not to answer questions from 
reporters during “photo opportuni- 
ties.” The rule has been more hon- 
ored in the breach. 

President Bush, who thrives among 
reporters, has vastly increased press 
access to the president. He jogs, plays 
horseshoes and watches movies with 
reporters, the opposite of his pre- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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INDONESIA 





Tropical Forests Forever 


Long before tropical forests were headline news, 
Indonesia was at work assuring it would have tropical 
forests forever. Indonesia designated over one-third of 
its 350 million acres of rain forests as protected reserves 
and parks. These mist-enshrouded forests, rich with 
diversity and future potential, will remain wild forever. 

Another 45% of its forests were classified as areas 
where logging is allowed, but only under strict 
regulations. Only two or three trees per acre are 
harvested. Then, harvesting is not permitted again for 
over 35 years to allow the forest to regenerate. Growth 
rates are so fast (some trees grow 10 feet in a year), it’s 
soon difficult to tell logging ever occurred. 

The government sets sustainable harvest levels, taxes 
companies $7 per cubic meter to pay for reforestation, 
and prohibits export of raw logs so Indonesians benefit 
from the 500,000 jobs created in the industry. 


And Indonesia plays tough with companies that 
violate its forestry rules. Last year 30 companies lost 
their right to harvest and another 130 received heavy 
fines, with one company fined $406,000 US dollars. 

Finally, Indonesia has 170 million people with the 
same aspirations for a better way of life as any American. 
But with most of Indonesia covered with forest it doesn’t 
leave much room for growth. So, 20 percent of its forests 
are being converted to plantations to produce teak, 
rubber, rice, coffee and other agricultural crops. 

Indonesia doesn’t have all the answers, but it’s 
working with forestry experts and scientists from around 
the world to find them. 


Indonesia 
Tropical Forests Forever 


For more information write: The Indonesian Forestry Community, 1230 S.W. Ist Ave., 4th Floor, Portland, OR 97204 
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Charleston, S.C. 


There was no shortage of news 
in 1989, 


THERE Was (GOOD NEWS AND 


Plant City, Fla. 


Neptune 


’ Oakland, Calif. 


AND THERE 


Northern California. 
And on story after story, 


From a new president in the United The Associated Press was there. 


States to a new political order in 
Eastern Europe. 

From the earthshaking events 
in China to the earthquake in 





Providing AP members with an 
unending stream of dramatic photos. 
Revealing words. And illuminating 
graphics. 





THERE WAS BAD NEWS IN 1989 


Beijing 


Rochester, Minn. New York, N.Y. 


Berlin El Salvador 


Was AP. 


Day in and day out coverage and more newspapers around the 
unmatched in its breadth and depth. world, AP is the source. 

The simpie truth is, in 1989 no other 
news organization on earth covered as 
many stories in as many places in as jo Associated Press 
many ways as AP. 

Precisely why, for more people 
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decessor. 


The liberal People for the American 
Way called Ronald Reagan’s an eight- 
year record of “sustained — but 
often subtle — challenges to the First 
Amendment freedoms, together with 
a continuing growth of government 
secrecy and censorship.” Its report 
cited 241 examples. 


Bush makes decisions among a 
close circle of advisers and has 
expressed concerns about leaks, 
however. 

His Justice Department under 
Attorney General Dick Thornburgh 
took a long, hard turn toward cutting 
off information — routine news as 
well as leaks. Reporters’ complaints 
have risen to a crescendo as routine 
information on government actions is 
harder to come by. New policies sub- 
jected government attorneys to pros- 
ecution for leaking information to 
reporters, and journalists could be 
ordered to testify before grand juries. 





interests, while credentialed report- 
ers for mainstream newspapers were 
pocketing thousands of dollars for 
appearing on U.S. Information 
Agency programs. 

The periodical reporters balked at 
applying glasnost to their own affairs. 
They voted out the press gallery’s 
executive committee and installed 
one less committed to exposing the 
finances of reporters. 

Likewise, terrorism concerned the 
Hill press corps. Nobody was victim- 
ized, but columnist Jack Anderson, 
aiming to show Congress’s vulnera- 
bility, secreted a gun into the office of 
Senate Minority Leader Bob Dole (R. 
Kan.). He was investigated and 
criticized — a “stupid stunt,” said 
one reporter —- but not charged. 

Congress began hearings on the 
Newspaper Preservation Act, which 
saw a record number of applications 
for joint operating agreements pend- 
ing in one year. They included 
Detroit; Manteca, Calif.; York, Pa., 
and Las Vegas. 

The Association of National 
Advertisers fought legislative 
attempts to tax and regulate advertis- 
ing. It anticipated Congress will not 





Nationwide, newspapers face mounting pressure to 
recycle their product, which amounts to 6% to 8% of 


all solid waste. Twelve states introduced bills 
mandating use of recycled newsprint. Florida, 
California and Connecticut enacted such laws. 





An almost self-destructive fascina- 
tion with ethics gripped Congress and 
spread to the press. Simply put, if it 
creates a conflict for legislators to get 
paid for appearing before special- 
interest groups, what about reporters 
getting paid by groups they cover, 
including the government? 

“You have 5,000 journalists in 
Washington chasing politicians, but 
not very many people are chasing 
us,” Washington Post ombudsman 
Richard Harwood said at a confer- 
ence on journalism ethics. 

The question came to a head when 
the Periodical Press Gallery, report- 
ers empowered by Congress to regu- 
late the Hill press corps, passed rules 
requiring reporters to disclose 
amounts as well as sources of outside 
income. 

It stiffened congressional rules 
designed to exclude reporters in the 
pay of lobbyists by forbidding report- 
ers “employment” by special inter- 
ests. The gallery’s executive commit- 
tee discovered it had been denying 
press credentials to reporters whose 
publications were linked to special 








try to eliminate tax deductions for 
advertising in 1990, but expected fis- 
cal pressure might force another try in 
1991. 

Postal Rate Commission allowed 
third-class mailers to continue 
accompanying ad flyers with indivi- 
dually addressed post cards because 
the practice “produces net 
efficiencies — and thus savings.” 
ANPA had argued that detached 
address labels should be charged 
separately because they are handled 
separately. 

Postal rates are expected to 
increase about 20% beginning in early 
1991 as arate case should take most of 
1990. 

Japanese investment in the United 
States soared last year, and, while no 
Japanese companies bought into the 
newspaper industry, Sumitomo Bank 
Ltd., the world’s second-largest, took 
a mortgage hold on a historic symbol 
of a free U.S. press, the National 


‘Press Building. In a last-minute bail- 


out, the bank loaned the building 
some $93 million to pay off construc- 
tion loans from a renovation in the 


judge and reporting back to the press 





early 1980s. 

Owned by a limited partnership 
controlled by the National Press 
Club, the building will pay interest 
only, at 11% a year, for 10 years, at 
which time the full mortgage falls due. 
Meanwhile, the building will again 
seek long-term financing for the prin- 
cipal. 

An unusual practice in court cover- 
age continued. NBC law correspon- 
dent Carl Stern, a lawyer, was com- 
mandeered to act as intermediary 
between U.S. District Judge Gehard 
Gesell and the press corps covering 
the sensational trial of former national 
security adviser Oliver North. Stern 
acted on behalf of several dozen 
reporters, asking questions of the 


twists and turns in the case. 

The arrangement was unusual, but 
not novel. Except for some instances 
of press misbehavior, such as report- 
ers calling on jurors’ homes, all was 
working well — until news organiza- 
tions, NBC included, sued to get 
access to classified government docu- 
ments that were shown to jurors. 
Gesell cut off all press contacts, tell- 
ing Stern it would be inappropriate to 
communicate with only one party ina 
suit. 

The Fairness Doctrine died in 1987, 
but bills to revive it were introduced 
in the House and Senate and passed 
by committees. It was attached to a 
budget reconciliation bill but was 
removed in conference committee 
before passage. Though bills are still 
pending, David Bartlett, president of 
the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association, said, “We are pleased 
the enthusiasm for the Fairness Doc- 
trine appears to be waning on Capitol 
Hill.” 

Congress began hearings into feder- 
al information practices. Newspapers 
finding government information less 
available in computerized form than 
on paper, urged wider accessibility to 
the government’s increasingly com- 
puterized records. 


McGruff turns 10 


McGruff, the “take a bite out of 
crime” dog, turns 10 years old in 1990 
and will appear in a new series of 
public service announcements begin- 
ning in January. 

The trench-coat clad canine is the 
“spokesdog” of the National Citizens 
Crime Prevention Campaign. The 
new PSAs are a collaborative effort of 
the U.S. Justice Department, the 
Crime Prevention Coalition, the 
Advertising Council, the National 
Crime Prevention Council and 
Saatchi & Saatchi Advertising. 
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Publishers on Parade 





‘Past performance helped us choose 
Parade for The Miami Heral 


“We're always trying to do more for our readers. That’s why we added Parade. 
“When we began looking at Parade, Belden research showed us how Parade 
contributed to circulation efforts and reader loyalty for 17 other reaoatts Ridder papers. 
Our research suggested it would do the same for ; 

readers of The Miami Herald. 

“That’s the kind of edge we’re looking for; that’s why 
we've brought Parade back, side by side with our own 
outstanding Tropic magazine.” 





Featured in over 300 newspapers 
every Sunday. 











By Joseph E. Maschio 


In 1988, tota!.U.S. advertising 
expenditures grew to $118.3 billion, 
or a 7.9% increase over 1987. Most 
industry analysts had forecast a total 
U.S. advertising growth to be in the 
9% area for ’88. While the predictors 
were off somewhat, 88 U.S. adver- 
tising expenditures did increase 
quicker than total U.S. GNP (7.9% 
versus 7.2%, respectively). 

For 1989, Robert Coen, senior vice 
president of McCann-Erickson is pre- 
dicting that for the first time since the 
early 1970s, total U.S. advertising 
expenditures will grow at a slower 
rate than GNP. We agree with this 
prediction, especially over the next 
two years or so. 

Measured media will be negatively 
impacted by the following short- and 
long-term trends: 


@ Continued consolidations, merg- 
ers and LBOs (leveraged buyouts) 
will increase the need for borrowed 
funds with higher interest payments. 
Cost containments, including adver- 
tising, will occur in order to maintain 
short-term, bottom-line performance. 

@ With the continued trend of con- 
solidation, fewer individual firms will 
be competing with each other. This, 
too, will lessen the need for measured 
media advertising support. 

@ Many national advertisers, espe- 
cially package goods marketers, are 
facing non-growth markets with prod- 
ucts that are in mature or declining 
product cycles. Rather than investing 
in an attempt to gain market share, as 
was common in the late ’70s and early 
°80s, these marketers’ prime objec- 
tive is to maintain or improve return 
on investment. 

@ All throughout the ’80s, mea- 
sured media have been able to pass on 
advertising rate increases that have 
been larger than either GNP or total 
retail sales. This growing rate pres- 
sure has caused numerous advertisers 
to focus on “target marketing.” 

It is the advertisers’ belief that 
target marketing will reduce the over- 
all cost of advertising and position 
more of their advertising budgets 





(Maschio is senior vice president/ 
marketing at Million Market Times 
Mirror Marketing.) 








Coping with slow growth 


Million Market Times Mirror exec offers his perspective 


Joseph Maschio 


against their best customers or pros- 
pects. This growing trend of target 
marketing will continue and become 
more refined over the next five years. 


@ Major advertisers — especially 
national advertisers — with the aid of 
computerization are now standardiz- 
ing their customer data bases. Data- 
base management is allowing a fur- 
ther refinement about who and where 
their best customers are located. 
Over the next five years, the trend of 
greater regionalization and/or locali- 
zation of marketing and advertising 
will continue. 


@ The joint effect of target market- 
ing and localization of advertising 
message and the increased pressure 
to maintain and show bottom-line 
profits will cause a greater use of sales 
promotion at the expense of pure 
measured media. 

While the preceding trends cer- 
tainly suggest adversity over the next 
few years, there also will be oppor- 
tunities offered to the newspaper 
industry due to localization. Newspa- 
pers’ opportunities will be assessed as 
we review the current and future per- 
formance of competitive measured 
media. 


Network television 


In 1988, the three major networks’ 
ad revenue showed an 11% gain for a 
total of $9.4 billion. Much of the ’88 
gain can be attributed to the Olympics 


the reduction in daytime tv advertis- 
ing to working women, the increased 


competition from cable, indepen- 
dents and barter syndicators, will 
impact on network tv’s ability to 
show double-digit gains over the next 
several years. 


trends run counter to network tv. 
Network tv has the option of increas- 
ing commercial inventory, which 
could lead to a more cluttered envi- 
ronment. Advertisers, on the other 
hand, are looking for sponsorship 
deals, network tv tie-ins and product 
positioning within programming as 
enticements to purchase more televi- 
sion. Cable will continue to make 
inroads into prime-time network tv 
viewing. 


pers should gain the recognition as 
being the last broad-reach medium 
available to advertisers. Coupled with 
the ever-increasing clutter of network 
tv, newspapers stand to reposition 
and gain some status in the eyes of 
national advertisers, if our medium is 
promoted properly to them. 


of retail ownership and with many 
retailers trying to establish national 
merchandising policies, network tv is 
an increased threat to newspapers. 
Certain portions of what was formerly 
local newspaper budgets may be 
spent on network tv time. Sears and K 
mart are two examples of this prob- 
lem. 





and presidential-year elections. For 
1989, the Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising is expecting network tv to 
increase revenues by only 1% or 2%. 

The gradual erosion in tv ratings, 


use of 15-second commercials and the 


Regionalization and localization 


Over the next five years, newspa- 


With the continued consolidation 


Spot tv 

In 1988, spot tv showed an approxi- 
mate 5% gain over °87 for a total of 
$7.2 billion. The TvB had predicted a 
10% gain for ’88. Spot tv inventory 
continues to grow for two reasons: 
one, there are more tv stations, with 
30% more stations than 10 years ago; 
and, secondly, the independents have 
stepped up the amount of inventory 
they are selling per hour. 

For 1989, che TvB and other indus- 
try experts are projecting a 5% 
increase for spot. As was their recom- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE PAGINATION 
ALTERNATIVE 


In our opinion, to survive in the 1990s, many newspa- 
pers in competitive markets must make a choice: Hire more 
employees in the manufacturing operation . . . or change the 
way they manufacture. 

Newspapers face a crisis precipitated by sluggish growth 
in the number of households buying newspapers and loss of 
advertising market share to competitive media. Some are 
meeting the challenge through creative solutions such as 
zoning. But zoning creates a new set of challenges. One is 
page count explosion. A 96-page newspaper becomes a 
208-page newspaper when 16 of those pages are produced 
across eight zones. 

Time is the key dimension that complicates a newspa- 
per’s ability to manage the additional pages that come from 
zoning. Deadlines, driven by press runs, compress newspa- 
per manufacturing into short, high-volume periods of peak 
production. During these times, newspapers approach the 
capacity of their production systems. 

Automating the manufacturing process should save time 
and, therefore, money. And it does — to a point. When news- 
papers bought automated typesetting systems, they were 
able to cut composing room staff by as much as 80 percent 
and never miss a deadline. Automation, however, did not 
change the basic newspaper manufacturing model. 

Now, newspapers facing the page count challenge must 
make a choice among three production alternatives. Two 
low-volume strategies attempt to respond to the increase in 
pages without radically increasing the capacity of the pro- 
duction process. They avoid production peaks instead of ad- 
justing to them: 

Staggered production uses advanced sections and 
spreads the production cycle over a longer time. The number 
of live pages remains constant. This method precludes ac- 
ceptance of late-breaking news or late ads. 

Straight-line production controls peak production by 
minimizing the number of live pages produced near or at 
deadline. A majority of the paper is completed early in the 
production cycle, allowing a steady flow of pages throughout 
the process. Although it accommodates a moderate increase 
in the number of pages produced, it reduces the number of 
pages available for late ads or breaking news. 

The third strategy, high-volume production, radically in- 
creases the capacity of the process to meet the high page 
volume of peak production. This strategy accommodates a 
large increase in page volume and supports a large number of 
live pages during peak production periods. 

Regardless of the production strategy cho- 
sen, newspapers have only three options for in- 


Bie 


creasing production capacity: Increase composing room 
production, implement serial (back-end) pagination, or use 
parallel pagination. 

Increasing composing room production capacity by 
adding staff or overtime is costly. Furthermore, newspapers 
that zone and choose this strategy may find themselves out- 
growing the space in their composing rooms. 

Serial, or back-end, pagination doesn’t require a com- 
posing room. Suitable in environments in which one person 
holds complete responsibility for the page, it works well in 
both staggered and straight-line production environments. 
But it has limited effectiveness because it requires the flow of 
text prior to output or before a page can be laid out. This 
causes problems in coordinating page production wiih the 
availability of live elements. 

Parallel production systems also allow for newspaper pro- 
duction without the composing room, but are most appropri- 
ate in environments in which layout and copy are controlled 
by different people. 

In parallel pagination systems, the applications software 
is closely integrated with a database capable of holding large 
amounts of editorial, advertising and physical (news hole) in- 
formation. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an 
overview of ail editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. Space on a page can be assigned to 
stories that are unwritten or to ads not yet prepared. Unlike 
serial pagination, zoned pages are made up before all the el- 
ements are complete. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merg- 
ing of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

Editorial and advertising elements are processed simul- 
taneously. Multiple users and departments may work on a 
single page concurrently and late changes are easier to make. 

The ability to work on multiple zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel, is 
provided. 

The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly to 
print, which is especially important for tabloids, is also 
provided. 

The key to success for newspapers in competitive mar- 
kets is to select the most flexible manufacturing strategy and 
control production and labor costs. 

In our opinion, vendors must address the 
page count explosion by delivering cost-effective 
pagination systems that solve complex produc- 
tion problems. 


% 


PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1989 
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mendation last year, the TvB sees the 
growing trend of regionalization and 
localization a major opportunity for 
local tv stations. With the out-of- 
pocket cost of individual spots in 
many markets coming down, local tv 
stations will direct more effort toward 
local advertisers. 

Newspapers will need to continue a 
stepped-up program in educating 
their advertisers about the weak- 
nesses of television. The cluttered 
and growing tv inventory, VCRs, the 
continued fragmentation by cable, 
and the lack of original programming 
should all be stressed to our newspa- 
per advertisers. 

Cable television 

During the 1980s, cable tv has gone 
from a zero-revenue-base medium to 
approximately $1.2 billion in 1988. 
This was approximately a 20% 





ble-digit percent growths. Barring a 
severe economic downturn, cable will 
continue to be able to generate suffi- 
cient revenues from their subscribers. 


We must anticipate that cable will 
be a major competitor both on a 
national and local basis. This is defi- 
nitely a medium which needs to be 
understood and not taken for granted 
by newspapers. Sales staffs must be 
trained to understand properly and 
sell against local cable packages. 

Radio 

Total radio advertising dollars for 
1988 were $7.7 billion, up 7.5%. Local 
dollars showed the biggest jump of 
7.9%. National spot and network 
advertising dollars, which both 
dipped in 1987, showed respective 
6.8% and 1.7% gains in 1988. 

The radio industry is having an 
audience problem. In 1989, there are 
more people aged 65-plus than there 
are teen-agers in the U.S. As a per- 
centage of total population, the teen- 
age audience will continue to decline 
over the next five years. 





All newspapers should be exploring these 
electronic alternatives and how to capture ways that 
we can Offer this service either in lieu of or in 
combination with our normal ROP selling. 





increase over °87. Cable tv revenue 
has been growing faster than other 
forms of tv because of its lower unit 
prices, its perceived ability to offer 
more precise audience targeting and 
the basic positive attitudes advertis- 
ing agencies seem to have toward 
cable tv. 

The five-year future of cable 
appears to be. bright. Unlike broad- 
cast tv, which derives most of its 
revenue from advertising, cable 
derives most of its iacome from sub- 
scription fees. Effective Jan. 1, 1989, 
cable systems have been allowed a 
much freer rein on establishing sub- 
scription fee increases. 

Another positive for cable is that of 
subscriber growth. This will continue 
over the next five years but at a 
slower rate than the past five years. 

Industry analysts are predicting 
that cable will show advertising 
growth in the 15% to 20% range for 
1989. Presently cable has the advan- 
tage of offering a lower CPM (cost per 
thousand) than does broadcast tv. 

Over the next five years, cable’s 
demographics will not be as selective 
as they were in the past and CPMs 
also will increase. As cable becomes 
more like broadcast tv, it will become 
more difficult for cable to sustain dou- 








Industry sources indicate that over- 
all, radio should show a 5% gain in 
revenues next year. Radio continues 
to emphasize its local nature. While 
its ratings points decline, it does offer 
a very low out-of-pocket cost. 


Although radio will not become a 
major threat for local newspapers 
over the next five years, it neverthe- 
less erodes existing retailers’ 
budgets. It is again imperative that 
local newspapers address what per- 
cent of their retailers’ budgets is being 
spent in radio and what couid e done 
to counteract any increases. 

Magazines 

In *88, magazines showed an 8% 
gain for a total of slightly more than $6 
billion worth of ad revenue. The num- 
ber of magazine titles available to 
advertisers continues to grow. Target 
marketing, regionalization, and loca- 
lization have helped to maintain 
magazines’ image as being innova- 
tive; yet the fragmentation of audi- 
ence and proliferation of magazine 
titles has caused the magazine indus- 
try to become its own enemy. 


Due to increased competitive pres- 
sure and to advertisers’ desire to 
make deals, magazines have con- 
tinued to negotiate off their rate 


tising rates have not increased any- 
rates. Local magazines are providing 


four-color reproduction required by 





cards. For general-interest maga- 
zines, this has been nothing short of a 
disaster. Their audience has become a 
commodity rather than a unique edi- 
torial environment. 

Due to proliferation of negotiated 
rates and merchandising deals, it is 
anticipated that magazines’ revenue 
growth for 1989 will increase by only 
5%. As the economy continues to 
cool off over the next year or so, the 
mortality rate of magazines will 
increase. 

Magazines, especially local maga- 
zines and regional editions of national 
magazines (including local editions of 
the Wall Street Journal), are becom- 
ing more of a competitive problem for 
local newspapers. Magazines’ adver- 


where near as quickly as newspaper 
the desired editorial environment and 


image-conscious advertisers. 

These magazines will continue to 
attempt to make inroads into our local 
retail base. It is vital that our newspa- 
pers become aware and respond to 
this growing menace. 

Direct marketing 


Of all measured media, direct mar- 
keting is the most difficult to qualify 
on a dollar basis. McCann-Erickson 
estimates that there was an 11% gain 
in °88, to $21.2 billion. 

During ’88, third-class postal rates 
averaged a 25% increase. The postal 
increases certainly created con- 
troversy among direct marketers. As 
of fiscal year 88 — ended Sept. 30 
for the U.S. Postal Service — third- 
class postage volume increased by 
3.5%. During the fourth quarter of 
°88, there was for the first time in a 
number of years a slight actual vol- 
ume decrease from the prior year. 
Industry sources are indicating that 
direct marketing will experience prior 
year double-digit growth over the 
next few years. 

Direct marketers continue to make 
rapid strides in computer targeting 
and enhanced production values, but 
the medium faces growing concerns 
about cost, saturation, tune-out, plus 
consumer-perceived abuses. 

Direct marketing does benefit from 
the industry trend of regionalization, 
localization and target marketing. 
With more core clients and agencies 
interested in bottom-line perfor- 
mance, direct marketing offers the 
client campaigns that deliver “count- 
able” results. Advertising dollar cor- 
relation is not always so measurable. 

Direct marketing has definitely 
impacted on newspapers’ ROP. 
Newspapers have certainly made 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By James F. Boynton 


Most retailers have, at this time, 
planned their 1990 budgets for adver- 
tising, promotion and visual merchan- 
dising, and though business to date 
has generally been better in 1989 ver- 
sus 1988, it is still, with few excep- 
tions, fragile. 

Some store sales increases planned 
for 1990 will, for the most part, be 
very conservative, averaging no mcre 
than 6%, which nets out to 1%-2% 
after inflation. Naturally, there will be 
big variations in planned sales within 
the various retail categories, but as a 
composite this industry will not turn 
any dramatic sales increases, based 
on the current economic forecasts for 
the year. 

As always, the fourth quarter of ’89 
and, more specifically, the period 
between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, could create revisions in the 
1990 plans due to the impact holiday 
sales and profits have on the total 
year’s operation. Positive sales 
results can create additional adver- 
tising revenue for 1990. 

Unfortunately, retailers are known 
to stick very closely to their planned 
advertising-to-sales ratios. If sales are 
soft, they do not increase their adver- 
tising to generate more business, but 
scale a!! expenses back to keep their 
operating expenses (including adver- 
tising) in line. 

This is probably not as much the 
case for local retailers, where corpo- 
rate direction is not a factor, allowing 
them to respond more aggressively to 
competitive pressure in the market. 

The upheaval in the retail industry 
will continue through 1990 as 
evidenced by the currently unre- 
solved buyouts and future operations 
of a dozen or more significant dis- 
count and department store opera- 
tions. Plus, the everyday low pricing 
policy of K mart, Sears and Wards is 
still not a proven marketing success. 
So between department store corpo- 
rations, national chains and the big 
specialty retailers, the pot will con- 





(Boynton is vice president/director 
of retail sales and marketing at Cres- 
mer, Woodward, O’Mara & Orms- 
bee.) 








What to do ina fragile economy 


CW0O&O exec says specialty chains is the area that offers the 
greatest revenue and linage growth potential on a national basis 


Jim. Boynton 


tinue to boil over with uncertainty. 

Looking at the three national 
categories of retailing where decision 
making on advertising rests at the cor- 
porate level, I would forecast the fol- 
lowing: 

© Department stores. Though their 
newspaper linage will still make them 
one of the top-10 major accounts, in 
most markets their linage as a group 
will be flat or down slightly because 
more of their resources are being 
directed into visual merchandising 
and direct mail. To hold our own, we 
have to demonstrate more than ever 
the quality readership and household 
penetration we offer against the spe- 
cific trade areas they have established 
by store. Prediction: linage down 2%, 
revenue up 5%. 


@ National retail chains. Advertis- 
ing expenditures will continue to be 
closely monitored at all levels in an 
effort to reduce advertising-to-sales 
ratios, which top management feels 
have grown to unacceptable levels. 
Constant pressure at corporate head- 
quarters presenting the advertising 
advantages of newspapers as an 
industry and newspapers on a market- 
by-market basis is a continuing prior- 
ity in maintaining our share of their 
budgets. Prediction: linage down 4%, 
revenue up 3%. 


@ Specialty stores. This is the area 
that offers the greatest revenue and 





linage growth potential on a national 
basis. Their expansion plans both in 
existing markets as well as new mar- 
kets is aggressive. New names seem 
to be entering the retail arena weekly 
and when their strategy is confined to 
freestanding stores, convenience or 
strip centers, they are almost forced 
to advertise to create and maintain 
traffic/sales. Though individual ad 
programs are usually small in overall 
linage, the total number of retailers 
falling into this category makes the 
cumulative linage very substantial. 
Prediction: linage up 4%, revenue up 
10%-12%. 

Your locally owned and operated 
retail stores represent a category that 
varies so significantly from market to 
market that only you have the ability 
to forecast trends in this area, but 
newspapers have always capitalized 
on this area and this should continue 
to be the case in the future. Radio and 
television, if bought correctly, are 
both too expensive and too compli- 
cated for the average store owner. 

In summary, newspaper retail lin- 
age will be up slightly, varying from 
category to category, making rate 
increases the major contributing fac- 
tor in increased revenues. 


API calls for 
work force diversity 


The American Press Institute has 
issued a statement calling for a more 
culturally diverse work force at U.S. 
newspapers. 

The statement says API “believes 
that the newspaper industry must be 
composed of women and men from 
diverse cultural backgrounds” and 
calls on newspaper managements to 
focus on seeking and nourishing 
work force diversity. 


Date set for merger 
of K.C. papers 


The merger of the morning Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times and the evening 
Kansas City Star into a single morn- 
ing newspaper will occur March | 
because it is the start of a billing cycle, 
the newspapers announced. 
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Integrated Inserting Systems 


The Latest Technology for Daily and Sunday Inserting 


GMA — the leader in 
engineering and technical 
innovation for newspaper 
mailrooms — has developed 
the latest, state-of-the-art 
production system for on-line 
inserting of your daily or 
Sunday newspaper...at press 
speeds. 


This high-speed inserting 
system integrates several 
patented GMA-designed 
products to provide a highly 
flexible and cost-effective 
system for small, medium- 
sized and large metropolitan 
dailies. 


Individual jackets up to 160 
broadsheet pages are 
conveyed directly from the 
press to the pocket of the High 


Corporate Headquarters and Sales 

11 Main Street, Southborough, MA 01772 
Tel. 508-481-8562 

FAX 508-485-2060 


Speed SLS-1000® inserter, 
utilizing GMA’s high quality, 
advanced design NEWS- 
GRIP ™ Single Gripper 
Conveyor and the high 
performance PRESS-TO- 
POCKET ™ (PTP) Inserting 
System. GMA’s AUTOMATIC 
HOPPER LOADER (AF 100) 
further enhances the system 
with high-speed feeding of 
pre-printed inserts into the 
main jacket. 


As a primary example of 
engineering and technical 
leadership, GMA has 
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INTEGRATED INSERTING SYSTEMS 


introduced the LINE 
STORAGE SYSTEM ™ as a 
valuable option for Integrated 
Inserting Systems, providing 
pre-printed insert storage and 
retrieval, and automatic 
buffering capability. 


The High Speed SLS-1000® 
inserter, which is the foun- 
dation of GMA’s Integrated 
Inserting Systems, has been 
installed in over 300 news- 
papers in the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Australia. 


For the answer to your 
growing daily and Sunday 
inserting requirements, 
contact GMA — the leader in 
technical innovation for 
today’s changing newspaper 
mailroom. 


Manufacturing and Engineering 

2980 Avenue B, Bethiehem, PA 18017 
Tel. 215-694-9494 

FAX 215-694-0776 








By Debra Gersh 


Newspaper representative firms 
are being cautiously optimistic in 
their forecasts for 1990. 

Few categories are expected to 
increase linage more than 1%-2%, 
while others are predicted to decline. 

Since the reports from the various 
firms base their outlooks primarily on 
their own client lists — some focus- 
ing on larger papers, some on 
smaller — it is important to read the 
following keeping that in mind, as 
well as the fact that the different com- 
panies do not all look at the same 
categories, nor do they necessarily 
prepare their reports in the same way. 

Categories that were not covered 
by at least two of the companies have 
been omitted. 


Overview 


Branham Newspaper Sales: News- 
papers’ position as the largest adver- 
tising medium may be threatened 
over the next several years. 

Consolidations in the retail indus- 
try have hurt newspapers, and retail is 
expected to increase only 4%-5% next 
year. Newspaper retail advertising 
also is threatened by television. 

Growth in classified, which 
accounts for 43% of newspapers’ ad 
revenues, could be hurt by a slow- 
down in the economy. 

In addition, industry “efforts to 
attract more national advertising have 
not been successful,” and national 
rate advertising is diminishing as 
funds are channeled through co-op, 
preprinted inserts, and local dealer/ 
distributor networks. 

Despite expected 6%-7% ad rate 
increases, national rate revenues are 
expected to be flat or decrease 
slightly as advertisers circumvent the 
national rate. 

Cresmer Woodward O’Mara & 
Ormsbee: Lack of clear economic 
direction “makes it difficult to fore- 
cast the level of advertising activity 
for the newspaper industry in 1990.” 

In period of “economic flux,” 
some markets will show gains while 
others show losses in certain catego- 
ries. 

Landon Associates: Marketing 
budgets will continue to favor promo- 
tion budgets over advertising, 
although the trend toward regional- 








Newspaper ad rep forecast 
Cautiously optimistic for 1990 


ization presents new opportunities for 
newspapers. 

Middle-market papers are planning 
for flat to nominal national gains, with 
national rates expected to increase 
between 5%-6%. 

As marketing is directed at the indi- 
vidual level, control of marketing 
expenditures is shifting to regions and 
local markets. It is important to pro- 
duce results for the marketer and to 
be aware of a media mix to meet the 
marketer’s needs. 

Million Market Times Mirror: 
Total ROP forecast for 1990 predicts a 
gain of 1.1%. 

Regional considerations will create 
fluctuations market by market. 

Sawyer Ferguson Walker Co.: 
National 1990 forecast calls for minus 
1% to minus 3% for ROP inches, with 
FSI dollars running about even. 

Retail dollars are expected to show 
a gain of 3% to 4%. Regional differ- 
ences remain strong. 





stay in magazines, outdoor and tv 
(beer).” 

Other than seeing business around 
holidays such as Fathers’ Day and 
Christmas, and new product intro- 
ductions, “the outlook is rather 
grim.” 

Landon: “Looks like another sober 
year for newspapers” as alcoholic 
beverages category should be flat, at 
best, for middle-market and suburban 
newspapers. 

Potential lies in regionalization and 
localization trends of breweries and 
control of promotion budgets by field 
factors. Also, societal and legislative 
pressure may lead to new advertising 
approaches “that better fit the 
strengths of newspapers.” Beer seg- 
ment opportunities continue for 
papers with the development of 
microbreweries and brewpubs, and 
with increases in promotion budgets 
for regional/local programs. 

MMTM: Preference for magazines 
and television is not likely to change 





Price and incentive “wars” should be a big factor in 
ad spending. Short time periods of cash-incentive 
offers could help newspapers because of short lead 


time and immediacy. 





“Classified is still very slow” Jue 
to soft auto and housing markets, and 
“retail is not filling the gap,” thanks 
to declines in advertising-to-sales 
ratios of big retailers and to the huge 
debt service. 


Aicoholic beverages 

Branham: Newspaper advertising 
for established brands may drop 
slightly, but increased spending for 
new product campaigns should result 
in category expenditures remaining 
flat. 

Potential restrictions on beer 
advertising — particularly at college 
events, rock concerts and sporting 
events — may lead the breweries tc 
reconsider their media mix. 

CWO&O: There: will probably be 
no increase in newsnaper ad spending 
in this category, with regional recom- 
mendations “more important than 
ever as the trend from corporate is to 





soon, although ad volume should be 
down in most media because ad 
spending is down. Forecast for news- 
papers calls for a decline of 3%. 

Although newspaper couponing 
“will probably subside as marketers 
concentrate more on the image build- 
ing required for the increasingly 
higher-end marketplace,” at least one 
company insists couponing will play a 
vital role in promotion programs. 

Opportunity exists for major news- 
papers to work aggressively with the 
alcoholic beverage industry on sports 
tie-in promotions and consumer edu- 
cation campaigns. 

SFW: Category is predicted to pro- 
duce even to minus 1% newspaper ad 
spending in 1990, even though some 
markets have seen small gains in 
1989. 

Media Records figures for 1988 
show more national dollars in beer 
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than in liquor. No real new action 
seen for the coming year. 


Automotive 


Branham: Expected 2% increase in 
newspaper automotive advertising 
linage, although there are many 
“uncontrollable and unpredictable 
variables, including changing produc- 
tion schedules and economic condi- 
tions.” Trends toward regionaliza- 
tion and dealer association reliance 
are continuing. 

Price and incentive “wars” should 
be a big factor in ad spending. Short 
time periods of cash-incentive offers 
could help newspapers because of 
short lead time and immediacy. Man- 
ufacturers may provide incentives to 
dealers rather than consumers, how- 
ever, which could have a negative 
impact on newspapers. 

Automotive direct mail, especially 
for upscale cars, has shown tremen- 
dous volume growth, about 20% 
annually over the last eight years. 

Factories will continue develop- 
ment of brand character while dealer 
associations will cover more of the 
retail messages, including advertising 
factory-incentive programs. 

CWO&O: Domestic dealer associ- 
ations become “more important than 
ever before” because manufacturers’ 
budgets are channeled into market 
support or co-op put through dealer 
associations rather than specific 
budgets for newspapers. 

Detroit-area manufacturers new 
car and truck advertising should be up 
about 10% in major markets and 
about even in all others. Dealer asso- 
ciation advertising should continue to 
be strong, although many favor televi- 
sion, “and newspapers could gain 
much revenue by selling them at least 
partially out of tv.” 

Import automotive has potential for 
linage increases but probably at lower 
rates. Emphasis is on dealer associa- 
tions at dealer association rates, and 
more tend to run in classified than 
ROP. 

Because relations between import 
factory and dealers are poor — esti- 
mates say some 50% of dealers are 
losing money — factories are listen- 
ing to dealers more, and earlier fac- 
tory rebate programs were dealer- 
oriented. 

Landon: Although 1990 will not be 
“as impressive” as 1988/89, automo- 
tive will be a positive category for 
middle-market and suburban papers. 

While U.S. automakers are keeping 
second-half 1989 production plans at 
“cautious levels,” the marketing 
budgets of Japanese manufacturers 
are expected to soar if the dollar 
keeps getting stronger. 

Four trends are clear: more cam- 
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paigns being run through dealer asso- 
ciations and less emphasis on national 
campaigns; continuation of upscale- 
model developments; more use of 
alternative media such as direct mail 
and videos to target audiences; and 
continued rebates, but with less effec- 
tiveness. 

Potential for middle-market and 
suburban papers lies with the dealers 
and their associations, who spend 
$3.5 billion on ads (about $1 billion 
more than automakers spend on 
national campaigns). Also, co-op 
money keeps increasing, and is at or 
over $200 per car. 

“It’s a paradox: Dealer association 
budgets represent the best potential, 
but control may be moving from 
regional to centralized (factory). Fac- 
tory wants the dealer associations to 
bear greater share of the expendi- 
tures, but the factory wants control of 
the programs to assure continuity and 
cost-efficiency.” 

MMITM: Domestic manufacturers’ 
ad spending for 1990 should show a 
gain of about 1%. Network tv should 
do well (based on reporis of up-front 
buying and sports programming com- 
mitments), but magazines have been 
substantially cut, with funds allocated 
to regional marketing. 





Domestic incentive advertising is 
expected to continue, and newspa- 
pers wiil be used. 

Regionalized marketing by domes- 
tic automakers, the “most important 
source of additional advertising dol- 
lars for newspapers,” continues to 
get stronger each year. 

Import-auto manufacturers should 
see a period of intense competition in 
1990, which could favor newspaper 
advertising. 

Introduction of luxury models from 
Japan and near-luxury emphasis from 
Europe represent areas of increased 
import manufacturer spending, which 
should impact newspapers in 1990, 
especially those in the top luxury-car 
markets. 

SFW: Due to a lesser inventory 
problem than in 1988, which led to 
strong use of newspapers by domestic 
manufacturers for incentive ads, 1989 
was a “disaster year for ROP in news- 
papers.” Also, some ROP test sched- 
ules were not repeated. “Many of 
these negative sales factors should 
still be in effect” in 1990. 

Domestic auto ROP is expected to 
be minus 2%-3% for 1990. 

Import linage is forecast to increase 
1% in 1990. Imports are starting to use 

(Continued on page 34) 
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incentive advertising and to place 
business through dealer associations, 
and linage increases could come from 
upscale import models. 

Financial 

Branham: Most of the financial 
advertising in newspapers in 1990 
should be related to interest rates, and 
most big brokerage companies will 
not launch corporate image cam- 
paigns, with the exception of some 
limited trade publication ads. Cate- 
gory should be flat in 1990. 

There may be a “fair amount” of 
newspaper advertising promoting 
reduced types of consumer loans and 
reduced borrowing costs for many 
small- and medium-sized businesses. 

CWO&O: Financial community 
will need to communicate with vari- 
ous markets throughout the country. 
Cyclical nature of the business, how- 
ever, “should continue to make this a 
key category. Therefore, in general, 
we are optimistic about the financial 
classification as the financial commu- 
nity looks to regain consumer confi- 
dence in their investment products.” 

Tombstone ads have been “hurting 
in the recent past due to market condi- 
tions, such as high interest rates, and 
also legislature in the financial com- 
munity such as ‘shelf’ regulations, 
which have led to a dramatic down- 
swing in both the number of deals 
brought to market and the size of the 
ads, which show the number of syndi- 
cates in each financing deal.” How- 
ever, thanks to some recent market 
activity, this business has been heat- 
ing up a bit. 

“It is only a matter of time” before 
newspapers see additional business 
from merger and acquisition busi- 
ness, especially during hostile 
takeovers, when there is the need to 
communicate with shareholders and 
readers. When this business does 
occur, “it is substantial and usually 
runs in the form of full-page ads.” 

Both established and start-up 
brokerage houses “will eventually 
look at a corporate advertising budget 
in order to reassure or lure present 
and potential clients to use their 
capabilities . . . which can transcend 
to a growth category for local newspa- 
pers.” 

Mutual fund advertisers may look 
to local newspapers after using 
national publications such as the Wall 
Street Journal and business maga- 
zines. ; 

In light of laxer interstate banking 
laws, the banking industry is pre- 








dicted to be a big growth area for 
newspaper ad revenues “as the 
aggressive larger banks look either to 
open new branches or lure money via 
telemarketing ads .. . Also, bank 
mergers and takeovers will lead to the 
need for corporate campaigns to build 
customer confidence. The prevailing 
interest rates will also lead to 
increased consumer advertising.” 

Landon: Middle-market and subur- 
ban newspapers can benefit from 
banks/financial advertising, as the 
control of budgets in the category 
becomes a more local than national 
process. 

“Banks and financial firms will be 
most aggressive in marketing both 
‘relationship’ and ‘transaction’ pro- 
grams. The fight for share will con- 
tinue with price promotions. At the 
same time, multiple-products and 
total-service programs will receive 
considerable attention.” 

Further, the savings and loan bail- 
out bill “will release some aggressive 
budgets. Product promotions that 
have been seasonai will increase in 
frequency and become ongoing as 
well as broad based.” 

As decision making moves to the 
local level, “Newspapers have an 
opportunity to present concepts and 
prove their ability to produce desired 
results.” 





motions in print, including newspa- 
pers.” 

Decreased profits at investment 
houses have affected their advertising 
budgets, and programs have been 
reduced or canceled. 

SFW: The overall financial and cor- 
porate category is predicted to 
increase 1% in 1990. 

Financial should show a 2% linage 
increase for 1990. 

Expanded services at large banking 
and savings and loan institutions 
“could provide new services which 
could point to newspaper advertis- 
ing,” and “change in capital gains tax 
and possibly IRAs could once again 
create opportunities for newspa- 
pers.” 

Food/Consumer goods 

Branham: Strong overall outlook 
for the food industry bodes well for 
newspapers and, barring a total reces- 
sion, ad space should be up about 5% 
in 1990, while the shift away from 
free-standing inserts will continue 
and accelerate. 

“Food manufacturers are attempt- 
ing to focus more attention on build- 
ing brand loyalty and placing less 
emphasis on price promotions... 
Although newspapers will be ad- 
versely affected as FSI page counts 
decline, there will be increased 





Strong overall outlook for the food industry bodes 
well for newspapers and, barring a total recession, ad 
space should be up about 5% in 1990, while the shift 
away from free-standing inserts will continue and 
accelerate. 





MMTM: Overall forecast for news- 
paper financial advertising calls for a 
gain in 1990 of 1.5%. 

Tombstone business is unlikely to 
recover from cutbacks in the issue 
deals, although “the windfalls of 
proxy contests may very likely 
reappear. . . . While spending in the 
legal and financial areas will 
decrease, the investment in media to 
support a proxy fight holds potential 
to produce significant gains in 
targeted markets.” 

Increases in mutual fund advertis- 
ing should continue in various mar- 
kets, both new markets and previ- 
ously productive ones. 

Changes in credit card advertising 
strategies — emphasizing retention 
and increased use — initially caused 
a decrease in newspaper ad spending, 
although as “programs are developed 
to increase retention and use, we look 
for some increase in consumer pro- 





regional market efforts which 
should benefit newspapers in the 
long term.” 

In addition, the “focus wil! be on 
increased targeting which could fuel 
the growth of direct mail and in-store 
activities.” 

“A continued emphasis on region- 
alized marketing approaches should 
also benefit newspapers. . . This 
increased focus on ‘local’ marketing 
activity is certain to benefit newspa- 
pers. Unfortunately, this could 
become another example of dollars 
being ‘redefined’ away from the 
national arena.” 

CWO&O: Greater activity is 
expected for 1990, even though 
regionalized advertising has been 
slow gaining in the South. 

National and regional budgets for 
consumer goods continue to inflate 
promotion dollars over advertising. 
Strong competition for these dollars is. 
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coming from in-store couponing, 
electronic marketing and advertising 
and point-of-purchase promotions. 
“FSIs will continue to be a major 
player in the overall scheme, but 
seem to be losing credibility and 
momentum with the accounts we 


Landon: While there are signs of a 
shift from FSIs into ROP, the focus 
for the middle-market and suburban 
newspapers “should be on trade and 
product field factors.” 

Shifting from advertising to promo- 
tion budgets continues, with promo- 
tion budgets often controlled or 
influenced by “field factors.” 

“Specific sales programs (projects) 
that meet the needs of advertisers can 
get sales at the ‘local’ level. Trade 
people are more important sources 
than ever before.” 

Although coupons will be stable, it 
is not a growth area. 

“Value-added features are more 
and more. important. Package sells 
with full marketing services are 
opening doors/sales/revenues for 
those newspapers and newspaper net- 
works that apply the right strategies.” 

MMTM: The food/household sup- 
plies category is expected to decline 
1% in 1990. 

“Newspapers have long been 
viewed by this industry as a promo- 
tional vehicle to be used for coupon- 
ing, SO newspaper ROP and FSI dol- 
lars will remain relatively stable in the 
short term. Pure image media, partic- 
ularly network television, may suffer 
temporarily. As the pendulum swings 
back toward advertising and image 
{from promotion], however, all media 
will have renewed chances to capital- 
ize on the evolving shift.” 

Direct ROP spending in newspa- 
pers by food/household supplies man- 
ufacturers will account for 10% or less 
of the newspaper total, with manufac- 
turers’ promotional dollars focusing 
on FSIs. 

Regionalization trends could be 
positive for ROP business, but so far 
has not contributed much. 

SFW: Overall category should 
show an ROP increase of 2%, 
although the ROP food category may 
have bottomed out. 

“Though we are not predicting any 
major shifts or changes, there is a 
leakage into ROP which could 
increase that segment to plus 2% or 
3%.” 

Further, many companies con- 
tacted “are planning less reliance on 
national FSIs. Since the FSI merger, 
prices have increased and ‘clutter’ is 
being mentioned more often. We have 

(Continued on page 36) 
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been watching the growth of regional 
marketing and this has opened the 
door for increased ROP, though often 
at co-op rates.” 

Gas and oil 

Branham: Predicting a 4% linage 
increase in 1990, with continued ads 
from new product introductions, ben- 
efiting top urban markets the most. 

“The newspaper industry must do 
a better job of promoting itself to 
petroleum companies.” 

CWO&O: Debates over alternative 
and reformulated fuels continue 
between Congress and oil and auto 
industries. 

“Naturally, either method will 
result in educating the public and pro- 
moting the new fuel. Once again, it’s 
an area of change that we should be 
prepared for.” 

Landon: N.A. 

MMTM: N.A. 

SFW: Linage projected to be down 
10% in 1990. 

The 1989 Exxon oil spill created 
linage that will not repeat, nor will 
linage from Chevron announcing 
changeover in stations, nor British 
Petroleum announcements of Mobil 
takeover. 

“ARCO’s leaded gas, ‘EC-I,’ will 
be promoted only in Southern Califor- 
nia for the foreseeable future. 

“Our field surveys do not turn up 
specific positives to overcome the 
preceding.” 


Insurance 

Branham: There is expected to be a 
1% linage gain in newspaper ads next 
year from this category, which 
includes regional advertising by both 
direct representatives and agents. 

Direct mail will remain the primary 
ad vehicle for insurers to reach 
targeted prospects. Health-related 
insurers and health maintenance 
organizations will use spot tv in addi- 
tion to newspapers. 

CWO&O: The “aging of America” 
has made insurance an active indus- 
try, “utilizing every medium avail- 
able.” 

This industry is highly competitive, 
attempting to cater to every segment 
of the market. 

Landon: For middle-market news- 
papers, health-care advertising 
should remain a positive category. 
However, for insurers, “advertising 
is the least of their problems for 
1990,” as they are criticized by con- 
sumers, corporate executives and 
legislators “for everything from profi- 
teering to an unseemly attitude of 








arrogance and insensitivity.” 

Cost effectiveness wil! continue to 
be an important factor in choosing 
newspapers, and more target market- 
ing/zoning by middle-market papers 
will help them compete more effec- 
tively against direct mail. 

Further, changing laws from state 
to state could determine significant 
increases or decreases in insurance 
advertising. 

MMTM: N.A. 

SFW: Insurance segment may 
show a decline as much as 10%. 

Linage stemming from California 
legislation probably will not be 
repeated, and other companies say 
they will be using programs similar to 
1989, “which is extremely strong use 
of network television.” 

Preprinted inserts 

Branham: Revenue is expected to 
be flat, “due primarily to an antici- 
pated drop in page count resulting 
from higher rates charged the 
preprinters.” 





Preprint volume in 
1990 is expected to be 
level with both 1988 and 
1989. 





News America has “made a major 
issue of attempting to have newspa- 
pers lower their rates. Newspapers 
with high CPMs [cost per thousand] 
have been told they may be deleted 
from the insert list. Newspapers 
attempting to be added are being 
asked to offer extremely low rates.” 

In addition, Valassis “has taken a 
strong stand on the same subject with 
aletter to newspapers saying they can 
no longer absorb yearly increases and 
remain solvent.” 

Both companies are working out 
new formats, with Valassis partici- 
pating in retail solo preprints and co- 
op inserts, and News America selling 
its “Trade Power Program” tie-in 
with national and regional sponsors 
and its “By Invitation Only... 
RSVP,” which offers category exclu- 
sivity and advertorial text. 

“It seems apparent that both pre- 
printers are rolling up their sleeves in 
an effort to look for new ways and 
ideas to increase revenue.” 

One possible threat could come 
from the “Reward America” project 
of Citicorp POS Information Ser- 
vices, which tracks consumer pur- 
chases and offers select rebates. 

CWO&O: Advertisers are ques- 
tioning the efficiency of FSIs and 
their clout. 





However, “Rumors which claim 
that advertisers have reached their 
limit with FSIs and will soon be pour- 
ing money back into ROP are greatly 
exaggerated.” 

Landon: Preprint volume in 1990 is 
expected to be level with both 1988 
and 1989. 

Both News America and Valassis 
“have embarked on planned pro- 
grams to re-establish profitability. 
Newspapers can expect these compa- 
nies to pursue retail advertising. 
Newspapers can expect these compa- 
nies to go after advertisers in catego- 
ries other than food/grocery prod- 
ucts.” 

For middle-market newspapers, 
“the challenge remains... . to qual- 
ify their market/newspaper for the 
brokered programs and then sell the 
‘field factors’ in support of using their 
market/newspaper(s). Short of qual- 
ifying for the brokered programs, it 
becomes a ‘list disruption’ process. 
Selling ‘ROP fill-in’ is a considera- 
tion. Working with the FSI compa- 
nies on ‘Solo’ programs is productive. 
Developing ‘local FSIs’ has been 
done by many newspapers/networks 
working with regional advertisers and 
doing the job in local markets — from 
start to finish. 

“Whatever the approach, the key 
remains influencing ‘field factors’ and 
presenting creative and cost-efficient 
programs to advertisers.” 

MMITM: For 1990, the number of 
inserts is projected to be 103, down 
1% from 1989, with pages up 0.3%. 

The marketplace for coupon distri- 
bution will continue to change, 
although the changes will occur over 
time and be gradual. FSIs should con- 
tinue to do well into the ’90s. 

FSI price increases for 1990 are 
estimated in the 5%-6% range, while 
“both companies are continuing to 
apply pressure on the newspapers to 
hold down price increases in 1990 for 
both FSIs and ROP.” 

SFW: “i990 should be a static year 
for newspaper revenue but a pivotal 
year for the trend line of these compa- 
nies [Valassis and News America].” 
Dollar growth in 1990 is expected to 
be even. 

Growth in the traditional Sunday 
FSI has peaked, and the FSI compa- 
nies “will now look for other areas of 
newspaper business to expand their 
market. In an attempt to stay healthy, 
they are pursuing categories such as 
retail, travel and other non-package 
goods areas.” 

Aside from News America’s “By 
Invitation Only” getting off to a slow 
start, the TV Guide program “‘is also 
showing little growth at this 
time. . . . Advertisers appear reluc- 
tant to commit to the program as it has 
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not yet proven its viability as a cou- 
pon source. 

“At the same time . . . anumber of 
food manufacturers have decided not 
to commit additional dollars in these 
vehicles.” 

Technology/Telecommunications 

Branham: Although the slowdown 
in the computer industry should not 
be as severe as in 1985-86, the cate- 
gory will produce a flat to 1% gain in 
linage for newspapers. 

Computer accounts will continue 
using trade and business publications, 
along with the Wall Street Journal, 
which gets some of this business. 
“Major metropolitan daily newspa- 
pers are used infrequently and usually 
for promotional purposes. Suburban 
markets may get co-op or retail adver- 
tising from local computer outlets.” 

Little growth is anticipated in the 
telecommunications category, as the 
major companies — AT&T, US 
Sprint and MCI — use television as 
they get more aggressive. “Any 
newspaper activity from these 
accounts would probably be 


top markets. Therefore, we cannot 
anticipate much growth in this cate- 
gory.” 

Cellular phones, however, repre- 
sent an opportunity for newspapers, 
particularly on a local level because of 
their regional nature. 

CWO&O: This category is 
expected to continue showing strong 
growth as new technology increases 
competition within the industry. 

One of “the fastest-growing 
categories for newspaper advertising, 
often running ads via co-op pro- 
grams,” there should be an increase 
in activity in 1990. 

Landon: The category is expected 
to remain constant with 1989 levels in 
1990, as phone companies and utili- 
ties cut back budgets and computer 
sales level off. 

Middle markets have seen more of 
the retail-like advertising from the 
regional Bell operating companies, 
but other phone carriers, such as MCI 
and Sprint, “have not gone beyond 
major metro newspapers with adver- 
tising. It’s a matter of smaller 
budgets. It will continue in 1990.” 
AT&T will continue its broadcast 
orientation. 


Computer/office equipment/data 
transmission has slowed, although 
there is potential in computer and 
related products. 

Most cellular phone ad business 
runs as retail and/or co-op. 

MMTM: Telecommunications cat- 
egory should grow 1.8% in 1990, 
while computers/business equipment 
will likely remain flat. 





Telecommunications continues to 
grow in importance, and new product 
introductions have led to increases in 
newspaper spending. 

AT&T has increased its spending in 
newspapers significantly, with the 
competitive environment leading to 
consistent ad growth. “Unfortu- 
nately, MCI and US Sprint have been 
spending the bulk of their dollars in 
broadcast.” 

The Bell operating companies, 
whose regional focus has benefited 
newspapers, should continue to use 
newspapers, with a slight increase in 
1990. 

The computer industry slowdown 





led vendor advertising to shift from 
creating markets to increasing market 
share. “To capture share, manufac- 
turers of hardware and software have 
concentrated on specialized high- 
tech computer-user books and busi- 
ness-oriented publications to reach 
established corporate computer mar- 
kets... National schedules by 
computer marketers in major metro- 
politan newspapers continue to be 
sporadic at best and usually on a pro- 
motional basis . . . However, co-op 
budgets remain a consistent source of 
newspaper revenue.” 

SFW: Overall looking for an increase 

(Continued on page 78) 





restricted to a minimal effort in the. 





























Reduced Learning Time... 
Studies show that interactive 
video systems can reduce 
learning time by 50%. Digital 
Equipment trainees learned 
40% faster with interactive video. 


Reduced Training Costs... 
Employers' training costs are 
reduced because each trainee 
requires less initial training time 
to master the material. This 
means more time on the job. 








The ultimate one-on-one newspaper 
advertising sales training system... 


Adsell is an interactive video training program that allows 
newspaper salespeople to learn planning and sales techniques 
at their own pace. It provides them the opportunity to perfect 
their sales technique on videotape before meeting customers. 


- Features of the Adsell program - 


Increased Retention... In a recent 
study comparing videodisc and 
traditional training, 75% of video- 
disc trainees tested successfully 
compared to 59% from the class- 
room setting. 


The Adsell Program includes... 
Eight-tab Knowledge Kit; Trainee 
Workbook; Quizzes; Administra- 
tor's Manual; SST System Guide; 
Simulation System Trainer; and 
Custom Cabinet. 


adell. 


For more information about the Adsell Sales Training Program, 
contact Ottaway Newspapers 

P.O. Box 401, Campbell Hall, NY 10916 
914 / 294-8181, Ext. 204 


, Inc. 
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By Sam W. Papert III 


What we call the “evolution” of 
national advertising has accelerated 
during the past year. 

Traditional national advertising 
categories continue to be placed at 
different rates and through different 
vehicles. Representatives, retailers, 
national advertisers and their agen- 
cies and the newspapers are scram- 
bling to make sure the best arrange- 
ments are established — and, obvi- 
ously, those are different, depending 
on whose perspective is being consid- 
ered. 

Because of the spate of mergers and 
acquisitions and the increased 
amount of competition, advertisers 
have been forced to look for better 
rates or, in some cases, alternative 
media. 

National rates continue to be cir- 
cumvented, diluted or ignored, and 
categories that once would unques- 
tionably be called “national” are now 
very gray areas indeed. 

The important response is that 
regardless in which categories these 
accounts and advertisers may fall, the 
proper selling and servicing of these 
accounts continues unabated. 

That certainly means the “evolu- 
tion” of national will continue and 
both newspapers and representatives 
will have to keep pace and continue to 
redefine their respective roles in 
servicing advertisers. 


This past year has seen several 
announcements of representative 
firms expanding “retail responsibili- 
ties.” We will see more next year and 
in the future. 


This also means newspapers will 
have to become more involved in the 
selling of those accounts which once 
were traditionally national. This is 
absolutely necessary since there are 
an increasing number of successful 
steps which can be taken by contact- 
ing local or regional sales points in an 
effort to influence “national” deci- 
sions. Publications of all sizes must 
recognize their responsibilities and 
get involved. 

On the other hand, there has been 





(Papert is vice president of the Pap- 
ert Companies, Dallas, Texas.) 








The evolution of national advertising 


Newspaper rep looks at changes in 
traditional categories; offers tips for 1990 


Sam Papert Ill 


more and more pressure on represen- 
tative firms — both from their clients 
and from advertisers — to play a 
more active role with retail accounts. 

The occasional reluctance by news- 
paper advertising departments to “let 
go” needs to be minimized. A combi- 
nation of sales efforts works best, and 
our industry will eventually deter- 
mine an equitable way to compensate 





expect to see representatives truly 
viewed as sales staff extensions — 
out-of-market sales staff or “field” 
sales offices for daily newspapers. 
They will eventually sell at a commis- 
sionable rate, which will be approxi- 
mately 20% to 25% greater than a non- 
commissionable “local” rate. 

The difficulties in determining a 
percentage prediction for a single 
year make highly accurate predic- 
tions impossible. There are simply 
too many variables completely ot of 
everyone’s control or sales ability. 
However, let me fine-tune my “gues- 
timate” a bit. 

Most predictions and forecasts 
review the entire industry. Most of 
our company’s experience has dealt 
with newspapers other than those in 
the major metropolitan markets — the 
top 50 or 75 metropolitan statistical 
areas. 

There is a difference. 

For instance, the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau has estimated an 
increase in national revenues for the 
industry during the last several years. 
That has not been the case in the 
overall picture. NAB’s figures reflect 
totals of categories not necessarily 
considered “national” in all papers. 





Any evolution in “national” sales efforts will be 
hindered until the rate differential begins to decline. 





representatives for retail sales efforts. 
We may see fees, commissions, com- 
binations of both, or perhaps even 
hourly or daily charges. 

Hand in hand with this evolution 
will be that of the rate differential. 
The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies is analyzing the diffe- 
rential again. I am inclined to predict 
it will increase until major metropoli- 
tan newspapers — the biggest 
culprits — recognize this is more 
than an irritant and threatens our 
entire industry by forcing advertisers 
to look elsewhere. 

Any evolution in “national” sales 
efforts will be hindered until the rate 
differential begins to decline. 

If you extend these evolutionary 
trends to a logical extreme, I would 





Though there will be exceptions all 
over the country, national 
advertising — both linage and 
dollars — for newspapers in markets 
other than the top 50 or 75 MSAs will 
be, at best, flat. Fortunately, the more 
favorable news is I see a positive 
trend in the following years. 

Increased responsiveness within 
the industry, the beginnings of disillu- 
sionment with free-standing inserts, 
plus a growing awareness that over 
half of the consumers in the country 
don’t live in the same major metropol- 
itan areas, and a willingness to pro- 
mote in those areas, will begin to 
redound to our benefit; perhaps as 
soon as 1991. 

Yes, there will be areas showing 
increases. Publications taking an 
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active role in the servicing and selling 
of national accounts — regardless of 
where they are in the evolutionary 
process — can not only minimize any 
decrease but create some gains. 

Look for automotive opportunities 
next year. Yes, the rate issue will be 
confusing, but pressure on dealers, 
associations and headquarters will 
help steer more advertising (to sell 
inflated inventories) into our pages. 

Try to cultivate travel and leisure 
business. Cruise lines, airlines, 
resorts, hotels, amusement parks and 
even large regional malls have grown 
more aggressive. Newspapers can fig- 
ure prominently in generating results 
if we work toward meeting these 
advertiser needs. 

Financial accounts in many areas 
will continue to be actively promoting 
a variety of products and services. 
Almost inevitably the single most 
important sales call in securing these 
accounts is at the branch office level. 
Make that call — secure his or her 
support. 

A combination of the fundamentals 
of selling — making more sales calls 
and doing more for the advertiser than 
the next guy — combined with an 
aggressive, sensitive, knowledgeable 
and flexible approach will work. We 
call it eclectic selling — a combina- 
tion of the best, tried-and-true 
methods of old and the new methods 
which today’s competition demands. 








So by working closely with your 
representative and making it a point 
not only to identify whatever firm you 
employ as an extension of your sales 
staff, but also to make sure they will 
not hesitate to view you as an exten- 
tion of their staff as well is necessary. 

Add to that a willingness of papers 
both large and small to realize our 
fates are inextricably intertwined, 
and though the short-term picture 
may not be as pleasant as we would 
like, the long-term picture is good. 

Whether “niche” selling and mar- 
keting or mass-merchandising, news- 
papers will eventually be able to pro- 
vide both to any and all advertisers. 
Nobody else can make that claim. 

As we evolve and determine how to 
best provide these strengths to adver- 
tisers, we will see market share 
increase and advertising revenues 
blossom, but we have got to get 
smarter, work harder right now, and 
do it together. 


Globe, electricians 


agree on contract 


The Boston Globe Newspaper Co. 
and Local 103 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
have reached agreement on a new 
three-year pact covering 17 technical 
services group employees. 





Seminar on drugs 
to better coverage 


The Ford Fourdation and the 
Miami Herald are financing an educa- 
tional seminar Jan. 19-21 aimed at 
improving news coverage of drug traf- 
ficking and other facets of the drug 
crisis. 

A panel of experts will provide an 
overview of the drug business, look at 
how money laundering works, exam- 
ine the Bush administration’s propos- 
als to fight drugs and their chances of 
success, and talk about the roles of 
local, state and federal governments 
in the war on drugs. 


The experts also will examine how 
supply and demand determine the 
volume and price of drugs sold, how 
illegalization and enforcement affect 
the drug trade, and how drugs influ- 
ence human behavior. 


The program is being conducted by 
the Foundation for American Com- 
munications and is limited to 40 pro- 
fessional journalists. It will be held at 
the Hilton Hotel at the Miami airport. 
The registration fee of $75 includes 
hotel, meals and conference materi- 
als. 


To register, contact Telford Work, 


Julie Healey or Doug Ramsey at 
FACS, (213) 851-7372. 





“ 
REFORMER? 


Insurance words don’t always mean what they 
are intended to mean to non-insurance people. 
Example: In insurance lingo, a tort reformer is 
someone trying to improve the civil justice system. . . 
not a baker fancying up some tortes. 
If you need help in translating “insurancese” 
into plain English, give us a call. For that 
matter, if you have any kind of question about 
personal insurance, call us. If we can’t help, 








‘ 





who can. 





STATE FARM 





INSURANCE 
® 











Public Relations Department 
STATE FARM INSURANCE 
(309) 766-2521 or 766-2625 


we may be able to point you to someone 
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Futures projects 


A number of newspapers and press associations are 
studying the futures of their states and communities 


By Debra Gersh 


While newspaper companies plan 
their strategies for 1990 and examine 
the industry’s future, a number of 
newspapers and press associations 
have been studying the futures of 
their states and communities. 

The Nebraska Press Association 
began its futures project as a way to 
look at the state, its resources, the 
positive and negative, and what 
needed to be done, according to NPA 
executive director Jim Raglin. 

Starting with a $500,000 grant from 
the Peter Kiewit Foundation of 
Omaha, the NPA hired an outside 
professional research firm to survey 
people across the state. 

The project, which lasted over a 
year-and-a-half, did not stop at a 
survey, however. The results were 
taker around the state and presented 
at some 35 town meetings for input. 
The report was constantly re-evalu- 
ated, parts were discarded and added, 
and public and private bodies that 
could take action on the recommen- 
dations were identified, Raglin 
explained. 

“We didn’t have this [done] and put 
it on a shelf. We traveled the state 
with it,” he noted. 

The initial report was compiled in a 
40-page tabloid, which was distrib- 
uted by some 59 newspapers and to 
public and school libraries around the 
state. Type for the tabloid was set by 
the Lincoln Daily Star. The Omaha 
World Herald printed the more than 
500,000 copies and trucked the 
tabloid all over the state for delivery, 
Raglin said. 

The final report was due out in mid- 
December, and Raglin said its 
dissemination will be more selective. 

The Iowa Press Association began 
its futures project in December 1987, 
when the publishers of three of the 
largest papers in the state asked the 
IPA board of directors to get involved 
in a project like the one being con- 
ducted in Nebraska, according to IPA 
executive director Bill Monroe, who 
added the project was co-sponsored 
by the Iowa Broadcasters Associa- 
tion. 





An advisory committee was 
formed, and procedures were set up 
to get grass roots input on what 
needed to be done in the state, as well 
as to update existing economic stud- 
ies. 

By the end of 1988 interviews 
across the state had been completed 
and in the spring of 1989 a preliminary 
report was issued, Monroe said. 

The spring report was rewritten 
into a newspaper supplement, 
inserted into 145 papers at various 
times from about June 1-Aug. 1, the 
idea being to have the inserts appear 
within 10 days of some 108 scheduled 
town meetings across Iowa. 





weeklies. 

The Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News/ 
Sun-Sentinel has been doing occa- 
sional series looking at the futures of 
Broward and Palm Beach counties 
since 1980. 

The newest, called Broward °90 
and Palm Beach °90, are basically 
comprised of three parts, according to 
research manager James E. Smith. 

The first is straight investigative 
reporting, looking at trends and issues 
in areas such as the environment and 
schools. Next is a survey of the gen- 
eral public about the quality of life 
there, problems and opportunities, 
and third is a survey of area leaders, 





“I can’t say we’re answering a lot of problems, but 
we are providing a different window to look at 
[issues] from a different level; a total population 


overview.” 





Input from worksheets filled in by 
participants at the meetings was fed 
into a computer and a final report, 
including a checklist for action, was 
released in mid-November. 

The Iowa Future Project is now in 
the process of going to key leaders 
across the state with the report in an 
attempt to get some action on its rec- 
ommendations, Monroe said. 

In a state losing population and that 
had faced terrible economic trouble 
because of agricultural difficulties, 
Monroe explained that the media 
have a “fixed franchise. You can’t 
move the paper elsewhere. But 
[publishers] are seeing everything 
around them leave. 

“In 1987 things were worse than 
they are now,” he added. “Even 
though things are relatively a lot bet- 
ter off, it has not slowed people 
[involved in the project] down.” 

Beyond the potential benefits to the 
state as a whole, Monroe said from 
the association’s point of view the 
project helped break down a lot of 
walls between its members, as large 
dailies worked in concert with small 





asking questions similar to those 
asked of the general population. 

The series are slated to break simul- 
taneously on a Sunday in January and 
continue on consecutive days, Smith 
said, adding that the information is 
also gathered into bound volumes and 
utilized in mulii-image slide shows at 
seminars and meetings. 

All the research and preparing 
information is done by the newspa- 
per, which Smith concedes is a great 
deal of work. 

In Bergen County, N.J., The Rec- 
ord is taking a slightly different 
approach. 

Rather than doing its own futures 
planning, the newspaper is working 
with local futures groups already in 
place, according to Edward J. 
Efchak, manager/research and 
strategic planning. 

The newspaper is serving as a sort 
of umbrella for the county and 
regional groups, he explained, by 
bringing readers across northern New 
Jersey up to date on the groups’ find- 
ings. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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An administrative law judge 
ordered the Chicago Tribune to rehire 
74 striking pressmen who have been 
idled since their Chicago Web Print- 
ing Pressmen No. 7 union walked out 
in 1985. 

Administrative law Judge Marion 
C. Ladwig ruled Dec. 15 that the Tri- 
bune had turned the 1985 labor dis- 
pute from an economic strike to an 
unfair labor practice strike. Manage- 
ment negotiators impermissibly 
claimed to be at an impasse after 
proposing a management rights “‘zip- 
per clause” that would have signifi- 
cantly cut the number of pressroom 
jobs under the union’s jurisdiction, 
Ladwig said. 

By changing the definition of the 
strike, the ruling means the Tribune 
cannot keep as permanent employees 
the non-union workers who were 
hired as strike replacements. 

The Tribune immediately said it 
would appeal the decision to the full 
National Labor Relations Board. A 
company spokesman indicated that if 
the ruling is not reversed there, an 
appeal to federal court is likely. © 

The ruling is the latest development 
in a strike that began July 18, 1985, 
with the walkout of 1,000 production 
workers from three unions, and that, 
until now at least, had been ending not 
with a bang but a whimper. 

In those four-and-a-half years, the 
Tribune never missed an edition 
because of the strike. Earlier this 
year, the printers union reached a 
settlement and ended the strike. 

In January 1986, the pressmen, 
along with the other unions, made an 
unconditional offer to return to work. 

None of its members have been 
recalled, the decision said, but 74 
replacements had been hired in the 
meantime. 

The decision said the Tribune 
ordered its non-union staff to work 
unusually high levels of overtime 
rather than hire back any of the strik- 
ers. 

“I... find that the Company’s 
motivation is clear,” Ladwig wrote. 
“After having weathered the strike 
and having gone to great expense in 
replacing most of the staff, it pre- 
ferred to keep the pressroom 
nonunion... One way to do that 
was to keep the strikers indefinitely 
on the preferential hiring list, outside 
the plant.” 

Ladwig ordered the Tribune to 
rehire those 74 workers and pay back 








Judge orders Chicago Tribune 
to rehire 74 strikers 


wages and benefits dating to January 
1986. In a statement, the pressmen’s 
— said that amounted to $10 mil- 
ion. 

In the 49-page ruling, the judge was 
at times harsh on the Tribune and its 
management employees. 

Ladwig wrote several times, for 
instance, that the newspaper’s former 
labor relations head, George Veon, 
offered “deceptive” written and oral 
defenses of the company’s intention 
in making its “zipper clause” pro- 
posal. 

Ladwig also wrote twice that the 
pressroom manager from 1984 to 
November, 1986, “appeared willing 
to fabricate any testimony that might 
help the Company’s cause.” 

A Tribune Co. spokesman said the 
pressroom manager no longer worked 
at the Chicago Tribune but was at 
another Tribune Co. paper. 


international center 
is open at j-school 


The American University School of 
Communication, Washington, D.C., 
has officially launched its Washington 
Center for International Journalism, 
which prepares students for careers in 
that field. 

The school has appointed former 
Washington Post staffer Scott Arm- 
strong as its first Visiting Scholar in 
International Journalism. Scott is cur- 
rently president of the National Secu- 
rity Archive Inc., a Washington- 
based research institute he founded to 
make government documents per- 
taining to foreign, defense, intelli- 
gence and international economic 
policy concerns available to journal- 
ists, scholars, public officials and 
others. 


W. Va. paper 
sponsors reading 
program on TV 


The Dominion Post in Morgan- 
town, W.Va., has made a grant to 
public television station WNPB 
which will allow the airing of 30 half- 
hour programs aimed at combating 
adult illiteracy. 

The weekly “Learn to Read” pro- 
grams began airing Jan. 6 in the 12:30- 
1 p.m. time period. 








Gannett 
Foundation 
Fellowships 
in 

Asian Studies 
for 
Journalists 


University of 
Hawaii 

1990-1991 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


OPPORTUNITY for up to six 
American journalists, preferably 
mid-career, to broaden their 
knowledge of Asia through an 
academic year of Asian studies at the 
University of Hawaii-Manoa. 


COMMENCING August 15, 1990. 
Concluding May 31, 1991. Partially 
funded trip to Asia follows. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Stipend 
$18,000. Tuition and fees. Economy 
round trip to Hawaii from conti- 
nental U.S. or comparable air fare 
costs. Portion of travel costs for 
Asia trip. 

PROGRAM includes area and 
language study focused on a 
country or region of Asia. Some 400 
courses with Asia-related content 
are taught at University of Hawaii. 


DEADLINE: March 15, 1990. 


ADDRESS for application forms: 
Gannett Foundation Fellowship 
Committee, School of Hawaiian, 
Asian and Pacific Studies, University 
of Hawaii, 1890 East-West Road, 
Honolulu, HI 96822. Telephone: 
(808) 948-6394. 
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Strategies 
(Continued from page 15) 





The Journal’s circulation closed 
1989 about 1% ahead of 1988, when 
daily sales had fallen 4% from 1987. 
“The gains were achieved without 
renewal premiums,” Kann said, 
while renewal rates are “climbing and 
at the highest levels since 1987.” 

Gannett Co. 

“Al Neuharth retired in April and 
corporate expenses slowed to a 
trickle,” chairman and CEO John 
Curley quipped about his former 
boss. Gannett’s corporate expenses 
dropped $17 million in 1989 to $60 
million. 

USA Today ended 1989 with losses 
of “a couple of million dollars,” said 
USAT president Tom Curley, “sev- 
eral million ahead of 1988.” 

He said although USA Today may 
“not necessarily” show profit every 
month in 1990, it will be profitable for 
the full year. 

Ad revenues at USA Today 
approached $160 million and were up 
13%; circulation revenues were also 
around $160 million. 

USA Today has “made cost con- 
trols” a key part of its plans to 
achieve profitability, Curley said, and 
there will “no new print sites” estab- 
lished in 1990. 

The national newspaper will be 
adding to its news staff this year, 
Curley added, as the newspaper pre- 
pares for more competition, notably 
the soon-to-be-launched sports daily, 
The National. 

“We are aware of The National,” 
Curley said. “It will cost them more 
and take them longer. USA Today’s 
market position took longer than we 
would have preferred.” 

Gary Watson, head of Gannett 
community and metro newspapers 
division, said ad linage will be flat at 
least until the summer and then show 
some improvement. Revenue growth 
will come from rate increases, which 
will be in the 52% range. 

Sales will be up in the 1%-2% range 
this year, Gannett officials said. 

The newspapers ended 1989 with 
retail linage down 1%; classified linage 
up around 14%, and national linage 
down in the 6%-7% range, Watson said. 

“We believe there will be a more 
stable advertising environment by the 
end of 1990,” he said. Gannett’s 
newspapers will focus more on 
medium-sized accounts by offering 
more zoned and special sections and 
new products, he said. The newspa- 
pers will not be relying on “the 
big guys.” 








Dave Laventhol 


Roy Park 


The Gannett Four Color Network 
now includes 302 newspapers, Wat- 
son said, and in 1990 will “become 
increasingly important to our objec- 
tive of increasing national ad reve- 
nue for Gannett and the whole indus- 
try.” 

Watson remarked that Gannett offi- 
cials have been meeting with Sears 
about its advertising plans for 1990. 
“Our conversations lead us to believe 





the negative impact will not be nearly 
as bad as indicated initially.” 

Gannett vice chairman Douglas 
McCorkindale said if Gannett does 
not make a major acquisition in 1990 it 
will use some of its cash to reduce its 
debt. The company has also told all of 
its newsprint suppliers that it 
“expects to be using more and more 
recycled newsprint and expects them 
to make the investments to make it 
available,” McCorkindale said. 

Knight-Ridder 

The Nov. 27 launch of the joint 
operating agency for his company’s 
Detroit Free Press and Gannett’s 
Detroit News has changed Knight- 
Ridder Inc.’s “economic landscape 
for years to come,” said chairman 
and CEO James K. Batten. He called 
it the “most significant develop- 
ment” for Knight-Ridder since the 
Philadelphia Bulletin folded in 1982. 

The Free Press in 1989 will lose 
between $13 million and $16 million, 
Batten said, not including another $5 
million in corporate charges. 

“The black ink will start to flow in 
1990,” he said, but even if KRI were 
only to break even in Detroit this 
year, the company’s earnings would 
receive “a big boost.” 

The Miami Herald’s operating 
profits also received a boost from the 
closing of the Miami News, Batten 
said. Although the newspaper is 
experiencing a “turnaround,” it still 
will not match the “peak years of the 
past,” he said. 

Knight-Ridder sees newsprint 
prices falling another 5% to 6% this 
year, after declining 4% in 1989, said 
P. Anthony Ridder, president of the 
company and of its newspaper divi- 
sion. 

Knight-Ridder is working with con- 
sultants on how to improve its news- 
papers’ marketing efforts, he said, 
adding that the newspapers will be 
studying both pricing strategies and 
service improvements. The newspa- 
pers will also be striving to build 
household penetration “in areas most 
important to our advertisers,” Ridder 
said. 

William Keating, chairman of the 
Detroit Newspaper Agency, which is 
now handling all non-editorial func- 
tions for the Free Press and News, 
said “there were some ruffled feath- 
ers” when new advertising rates were 
recently introduced “but no major 
defections. I believe the introduction 
of new rates has gone reasonably 
well.” 

Keating said it was impossible to 
give a percentage figure for the 
increase because rates had been all 
over the lot during the days of head- 
to-head competition in Detroit. 
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The cover price of both Detroit 
papers was raised to 25¢ on Dec. 9, 
but Keating said it was too early to tell 
what the effect will be on sales. The 
agency will be addressing home- 
delivery rates in the near future, he 
said, noting that most complaints so 
far have been from Detroit News 
readers angered at no longer being 
able to receive their newspaper at the 
same time in the morning as the Free 
Press. 

Under the JOA agreement, the 
News went from an all-day paper to 
evening publication, while the Free 
Press remained a morning newspa- 
per. 

Lee Enterprise 

Lloyd Schermer, chairman and 
CEO of Lee Enterprises, said if the 
“radical new value-added rate card” 
being tested at two of its newspapers 
proves successful, it will be intro- 
duced to the rest of the company’s 
newspapers in the “next couple of 
years.” 





Walter Bartlett 


the results of the recently acquired 
dailies in South Carolina. 

That acquisition for about $74 mil- 
lion will reduce the company’s earn- 
ings per share by about 20¢ this year, 
Potts said. He shrugged off the high 





In reference to Toronto Sun Publishing’s studying 
the start-up of a daily in the area, Simmons remarked, 
“Please be assured, if anybody wants to enter the 
Washington market, we'll be ready for them.” 





Lee’s fiscal year began Oct. 1, and 
Schermer said ROP ad volume at the 
company’s newspapers has not been 
strong so far. 

“It’s been easy for too many 
years,” Schermer said, seeing a tough 
selling environment ahead as Lee 
moves “from a cost-based company 
to a marketing-driven company.” 

The Lee newspapers stopped their 
ROP decline in the last fiscal year and 
finished with ROP volume up 0.5%, 
Schermer said. At most of the com- 
pany’s newspapers, ad rate hikes will 
range from a small percentage to a 
high of 6%, and average around 4%. 

Schermer Lee’s management 
approach has benefited from the com- 
pany’s recent moves into shoppers, 
whose managers “live by the seats of 
their pants. Survival every day is the 
name of the game. That’s a different 
attitude than you’re running a quasi- 
monopoly.” 

McClatchy Newspapers 

McClatchy Newspapers’ earnings 
in 1989 will be up 14%, with the com- 
pany’s newspapers in Sacramento, 
Tacoma and Anchorage largely 
responsible for the gains, said chair- 
man Erwin Potts. 

In 1990, McClatchy expects “good 
but not spectacular results,” with 
revenues up around 12%, including 
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price for three relatively small 
dailies — the Hilton Head Island 
Packet, Beaufort Gazette and Rock 
Hill Herald — “If you want to play, 
you’ve got to pay.” 

Potts remarked that the Sac- 
ramento Bee now has about 78% of 
the daily advertising marketing and 
almost 82% of the Sunday ad market 
in its competition with the Sac- 
ramento Union. 


He ruled out a JOA in either Sac- 
ramento or Anchorage, where McClat- 





chy’s Anchorage Daily News com- 
petes with the Anchorage Times. “I 
don’t see any advantage to a JOA for 
us in either market.” 

Ad rates at the McClatchy newspa- 
pers will be going up in the 5% to 8% 
range, but ad volume will be flat or 
“slightly up.” 

The rate increases do not apply to 
Anchorage, Potts said, where some 
rates will be raised higher than the 
company average. 

The rates at the Daily News “were 
traditionally so low” because of the 
competition with the Times, he said. 
“The Times kept rates low because of 
the fight.” 

New York Times Co. 

The New York Times in 1990 will be 
taking a “more aggressive” approach 
to selling and marketing as it focuses 
cn boosting home-delivery sales. 

The newspaper has also tightened 
its returns policy for single-copy 
sales. 

William T. Pollack, vice president 
for circulation, said the Times now 
controls 72% of its home-delivery 
routes, while independent route deal- 
ers handle the balance. In 1980, the 
Times handled only 17% of its home- 
delivery routes. 

Total home delivery of the Times 
has grown from about 314,000 copies 
in 1980 to 559,000 today, accounting 
for 43% of daily sales, Pollack said. 
Home delivery accounts for 35% of the 
Times’ Sunday sales of 1.6 million. 

The newspaper intends to “keep up 
its aggressive growth in home deliv- 
ery. We have the infrastructure in 
place.” 

The Times will introduce a rede- 
signed Business Day section on Jan. 
14, Pollack said, and will have color in 
its advance sections by 1991 when the 
new $450-million plant at Edison, 
N.J., is operational. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Times’ advertising linage was 
down 7% in 1989, but lower newsprint 
prices and cost controls helped keep 
earnings flat, excluding some $30 mil- 
lion in special charges related to vol- 
untary staff buyouts, he said. 

The Times Co.’s regional newspa- 
per group had a “record year” in 1989 
and that trend is seen continuing into 
1990, the analysts were told. 

Ad rates at the Times will increase 
6% this year, while labor costs will be 
up 4%. 

Company executives told the ana- 
lysts they see a resumption of earn- 
ings growth in 1991. They added that 
the Times Co. is “managed for cash 
flow” which was up in 1989 and will 
be up again in 1990. 

Park Communications 


Park Communications will con- 
tinue its strategy of buying weeklies in 
markets that will support their being 
converted to daily newspapers. 

“It’s less costly than buying dailies 
of similar size,” explained chairman 
Roy H. Park. 

His company concentrates on 
markets up to 40,000 people, he said. 
Park noted that small dailies are 
“more than ever before” facing com- 
petition from shoppers which can 
“operate on a shoestring. They don’t 
have to take in a lot to be successful.” 

Park added that he does not worry 
as much about competition from the 
bigger dailies. “We can do it better in 
our towns than anyone else.” 

Park is also facing competition in 
the weekly acquisition market, as 
more companies “have caught on to 
conversion,” he said. 

This year will see only modest 
increase in ad rates at Park newspa- 
pers, he said. Rates will go up higher 
in classified than in retail. 

At the beginning of 1989 Park Com- 
munications gave all of its newspa- 
pers the goal of raising classified 
revenues 15%, and it was up to the 
individual publisher to decide what 
combination of rate increases and vol- 
ume growth he would need to get 
there. 

The program was “not successful” 
in reaching the target, Park president 
and chief operating officer Wright 
Thomas told E&P. “We got 
advances, but not that much. The 
economic environment was one rea- 
son.” 

Thomas said the 15% program for 
classified will be repeated in 1990. 

Times Mirror Co. 


The Los Angeles Times had a 15% 





increase in its operating profits in 
1989 on revenues up in the high single 
digits, but most of the Times Mirror 
Co.’s Eastern newspapers struggled 
last year. Newsday, for example, had 
its first decline in revenues in its his- 
tory last year and its operating profits 
also declined last year. 

Times Mirror’s newspapers in 
Hartford and southern Connecticut 
also struggled, and the Baltimore Sun 
after a strong first half fizzled in the 
latter part of the year. The Allentown 
(Pa.) Morning Call turned in a strong 
performance and had the highest mar- 
gins of all the newspapers. 

Times Mirror newspapers will also 
benefit this year from soft newsprint 
prices. Company president David 
Laventhol said discounts for its East- 
ern interests could run as high as 20%. 

The company sees 1990 as “vola- 
tile,” said chairman Robert Erburu, 
and will continue to cut costs, includ- 
ing reducing its “head count.” 

The focus will be on improving 
operating performance, Erburu said, 
“and capitalizing on opportunities for 
growth in New York and Los 
Angeles“. 

Times Mirror is being relatively 
aggressive about ad rate increases. 
Newsday, reflecting its circulation 
gains in New York City, will be rais- 
ing rates in the 8% to 10% range. The 
company remains committed to New 
York Newsday, which is still losing 
money but the “incremental costs 
have come down.” 

The Los Angeles Times will be 
raising ad rates 8.5% across the 
board. 

Laventhol, who is also the Times 
publisher, said the newspaper is on 
target to picking up about one-quarter 
of the defunct Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner’s 220,000 subscribers. The 
pickup of the new subscribers justi- 
fies the ad rate hikes as advertisers get 
added circulation value, he said. 

Tribune Co. 

Earnings for 1989 will be up at the 
Tribune Co. of Chicago when the final 
tally is in, “but not a lot,” said presi- 
dent Charles T. Brumback. In 1990, 
the emphasis will be on improving 
earnings per share, but a lot will 
depend on how labor negotiations 
turn out at the New York Daily News, 
as well as at its newsprint mills in 
Canada and major-league baseball. 
The Tribune Co. owns the Chicago 
Cubs. 

Ad rates will increase in 1990 in the 
5% to 6% range at the Daily News, 
Chicago Tribune and Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel. The Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
News/Sun-Sentinel will be raising 
rates in the 8% range. Ad revenue 
gains would be all rate-driven, he 





said, seeing retail linage as flat to 
slightly down. 

“The Daily News can be a corner- 
stone of growth for the Tribune Co. in 
the 1990s,” Brumback said, if the 
company meets its goals in labor 
negotiations. 

Daily News publisher James Hoge 
said a management priority in negoti- 
ations is “to regain management con- 
trol of manufacturing and distribution 
operations.” By regaining these 
rights, the News can become “accep- 
tably profitable,” Hoge said. 

Ultimately, the News wants to 
invest in new plant and equipment so 
it can produce a “full-color, late edi- 
tion, zoned Daily News all over its 
circulation area,” Hoge said. 

Washington Post Co. 

The Washington Post had the best 
year in its history in 1989 and retail 
linage was up 6% in the “very com- 
petitive” Washington, D.C., market, 
said Post Co. president Richard Sim- 
mons. 

Newsprint costs last year dropped 
3% despite a 2% rise in consumption, 
while overtime was cut 66% last 
year. 

Classified linage was down last 
year, but revenues were up. General 
volume was up 2%, Simmons said. 

“Nineteen-ninety should be a 
pretty good year,” Simmons said. 
Newsprint costs should be down 
again while the Washington market 
will continue to be “the remarkably 
powerful engine” driving the Post. 

In the coming decade the Post will 
be building new facilities to handle the 
growth in its market, he said. The 
company has already bought the land 
but does not know yet “the configura- 
tion of facilities.” 

Retail rates will be up 5% to 6%, 
and volume could show “a small 
increase,” he said. 

In reference to Toronto Sun Pub- 
lishing’s studying the start-up of a 
daily in the area, Simmons remarked, 
“Please be assured, if anybody wants 
to enter the Washington market, 
we'll be ready for them.” 

Multimedia 

Chairman Walter Bartlett said 
Multimedia Inc. is about $130 million 
ahead of schedule in repaying its 
$600-million-plus long-term debt that 
was incurred in the company’s 1985 
restructuring. 

Long-term debt will come to about 
$300 million by mid-1990, he said. 

Mutlimedia’s earnings in 1989 were 
“back to the levels” that existed 
before the restructuring, Bartlett 
added. 


Ad rates at Multimedia’s publica- 
tions were not raised in 1989 because 
of the “stagnant-to-negative growth 
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and weak revenues” in its newspaper 
markets,” Bartlett told the analysts. 
In 1990, ad rates will be increased in 
the 6%-8% range, Bartlett said, but he 
saw revenues rising in the 5%-6% 
range. 

To cope with the sluggish econo- 
mies, Multimedia in 1989 formed a 
“new corporate marketing depart- 
ment” which the company expects to 
“bear some fruit” this year. 

The marketing initiative stresses 
“presentations for individual adver- 
tiser’s needs and training programs,” 
he said. 

Given the small- to medium-size 
nature of the Multimedia markets, 
where there is not much competition 
from metro dailies, the company’s 
newspapers do not engage in much 
discounting, Bartlett said. 


Harte-Hanks buys 
two shoppers 


Harte-Hanks Communications Inc. 
has entered a contract to acquire two 
advertising shoppers in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area from B&W Publica- 
tions for undisclosed terms. 

The transaction is expected to close 
Jan. 11. 

Both publications circulate in areas 
just north of Santa Clara County 
where Harte-Hanks operates the Pot- 
pourri, a weekly shopper reaching 
536,000 homes. 

The acquisition of the Advertiser in 
San Mateo County and the Dollar 
Saver on the east side of the bay in 
Alameda County will add 336,000 
households to Harte-Hanks distribu- 
tion. 


Ponte Vedra weekly 
files for Chapter 11 


The weekly Ponte Vedra (Fla.) 
Recorder has filed for financial reor- 
ganization under Chapter 11 of the 
U.S. Bankruptcy Code. 

Court records show the newspa- 
per’s assets at under $50,000, while it 
owes 16 to 40 creditors $100,000 to 
$499,000. Nearly all of the debt is 
taxes owed to the Internal Revenue 
Service and loans from two banks, 
said Tom Bradford, the newspaper’s 
publisher. 

“We’re going to continue to pub- 
lish the Recorder,” he said. 

Bradford closed the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Register, a social tabloid, in 
July and a similar publication in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in June because of 
financial problems. 

— AP 








KRI shows ad gains 
in November 


Knight-Ridder Inc. said November 
was its best month for advertising 
since August, with national advertis- 
ing showing particularly strong gains. 

Full-run ROP ad linage, excluding 
the Pasadena (Calif.) Star News, 
which was sold to Dean Singleton this 
year, rose 1.6% in November, while 
total ad revenues were up 4.6% for the 
month and 3.1% for the year-to-date. 

KRI’s newspapers in Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia and San Jose were down in 
linage, but the performance in Miami 
and most of the midsized markets was 
termed “respectable.” 

National advertising, helped by 
strong performances in computer ads, 
airlines and some automotive, 
showed an 8.1% gain for the month in 
full-run ROP linage and a 15.3% boost 
in revenues. 

In retail, full-run ROP linage was up 
1.3% and revenue rose 4.7%. 

Classified linage was flat in Novem- 
ber, and revenues were up only 0.7%. 
Help wanted softened in most mar- 
kets, KRI said, but real estate was “a 
bit more robust in some places.” 


Tucson taxes ads 


The Tucson, Ariz., City Council 
voted 6-1 on Dec. 11 to change its 
method of taxing local and national 
advertising. 

The council decided that any adver- 
tising that is purchased locally or that 
uses a local address in conjunction 
with a national ad is subject to a 2% 
tax. 

National ads benefiting local busi- 
nesses such as fast-food chains or 
retail stores will not be subject to the 
tax if they don’t mention the local 
outlet. The city previously assessed 
the 2% tax on that type of ad. 


“We’re ecstatic about it,” said Jon 
Ruby, general manager of KVOA- 
TV, one of several media outlets that 
sought the change. 

Ed Ackerly, an advertising agency 
executive who represents the Ameri- 
can Advertising Federation locally, 
said the change will hurt local ad 
agencies. 

He said local branches of national 
chains would be better off placing the 
ads out of town instead of locally 
because those ads then would not be 
taxed. The tax should be eliminated 
altogether, he said. 

Ackerly said Tucson and Phoenix 
are the only cities in the nation that 
tax advertising. 

— AP 


Ad expenditures up 


Newspaper advertising expendi- 
tures rose 2.7% to $7.829 billion in the 
third quarter of 1989, according to the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 

In the third quarter, national 
spending rose 3.9% over 1988 to $753 
million; retail gained 3.2% to reach 
$3.972 billion; and classified was up 
1.9% to $3.104 billion. 

Figures for the first nine months of 
1989 show total newspaper ad spend- 
ing up 3.5% to $23.465 billion. 
National gained 2.9% over the same 
period last year, reaching $2.392 bil- 
lion; retail increased 3.8% to $12.086 
billion; and classified was up 3.2% to 
$8.987 billion. 


Driver in Martin 
death crash was 
former printer 


William Reedy, charged with 
drunken driving in the accident that 
killed former New York Yankee man- 
ager Billy Martin, is a former Detroit 
News printer, the newspaper 
reported. 

Reedy now owns a bar near Tiger 
Stadium in Detroit. 
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Surprisingly enough, the worst-hit 
newspapers were in Alaska, where 
cold is normally not a big deal. 

Consider the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
Daily News-Miner. Temperatures 
sinking below minus 20 Fahrenheit 
are not unusual in a normal winter. 

The paper even has a policy with its 
100 carriers, most of whom are 
vouths, that they do not have to 
deliver if the mercury goes under 50 
below. 


But even Fairbanks was somewhat 
taken aback by the weeks of cold, 
which reached a nadir of 65 degrees 
below zero one early morning. 

Classified ads slipped to practically 
nothing as residents refused to travel 
to look at used cars or apartments. A 
happy corollary: home-delivery sub- 
scriptions increased. 

Carriers did a remarkable job, 
according to News-Miner president 
Charles Gray. Even on the worst 
nights, fewer than 20 carriers were 
unable to deliver. Newspaper vehi- 
cles were strained, but not disabled. 

Ironically, conditions were worse 
where it was warmer. 


The Anchorage (Alaska) Times, for 
example, lost a number of vehicles to 
a cold that stayed down around -10 to 
-20 — some 40 degrees colder than 
normal. The mailroom’s boomloading 
conveyor froze, and a water pipe 
burst in the newspaper office lobby. 

Early autumn proved the worst 
time for newspapers in North and 
South Carolina, as Hurricane 
Hugo — the most damaging storm in 
U.S. history — slammed ashore 
Sept. 21. 

The Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier and the Evening Post man- 
aged to put out 24-page papers every 
day by relying on an emergency 
generating system. 

Several papers moved production. 
The Rock Hill (S.C.) Herald, for 
example, printed at the weekly York- 
ville (S.C.) Inquirer when it lost all 
power. 

Some, like the Sumter (S.C.) Item 
were unable to print at all in the first 
days after Hugo hit. 

Even as those newspapers were 
getting back on their feet, however, 
nature had another blow to strike. 

At 5:04 p.m. PDT on Oct. 17, San 
Francisco Bay area papers shook — 
and plunged into darkness. The most 
devastating U.S. earthquake in 
decades challenged journalistic inge- 
nuity. 

For much of the next two days, 








Alvah Chapman 


journlalists at the San Francisco 
Chronicle and San Francisco Exam- 
iner worked without power. 


Reporters tucked flashlights under 
their chins as they worked on battery- 
operated laptops. A portable ward- 
robe in the library was turned into a 
darkroom. 


The Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
which lost power only very briefly, 
helped their cross-Bay rivals immea- 
surably by making their wire copy 
available to reporters, who phoned it 
back to isolated San Francisco. Simi- 
larly, the Marin Independent Journal 
processed film for the Examiner. 

The San Jose Mercury News also 
proved well-prepared for the crisis. 


It was one of the very few area 
papers with an auxiliary power source 
capable of running presses. Those 
presses were used by the crippled 
Santa Cruz Sentinel and a local 
weekly. 


Sales 


An environmental disaster of 
another sort led to the noteworthy 
sale of a newspaper in the fall. 

In November, Veco International 
Inc. bought the Anchorage Times 
from William Atwood. Veco is a big 
oil services company that was the 
principal contractor for the cleanup 
from the Exxon Valdez spill in Prince 
Williams Sound. 


Veco board chairman William 
Allen said he bought the paper, which 
was already strongly pro-develop- 
ment, to ensure that news is reported 





fairly and accurately. He said any 
editorializing by the new owners 
would be strictly segregated from the 
news reporting. 

Terms were not released in the 
Anchorage deal but, if they followed 
the trend of other newspaper sales in 
1989, they probably were not overly 
high. 

The awesome big-buck sale was 
absolutely a thing of the past in 1989. 

Still, brokers said, the market for 
newspapers was an extremely healthy 
one, especially for weeklies and small 
monopoly dailies. 

George Lenher, acquisitions spe- 
cialist for Goodson Newspapers, 
recently called sales conditions at the 
end of 1989 “a seller’s dream mar- 
ket.” with dailies bringing three-and- 
one-half to five times annual revenue. 

Broker Robert Bolitho, of Kansas 
City-based Bolitho-Sterling, said 
group publishers still hunger after 
small newspapers. The best weeklies, 
he said, are fetching one-and-a-half to 
two times annual revenue with or 
without real estate. 


Newspaper publishers in economi- 
cally healthy areas, who push to 
maximize their penetration, will find 
buyers readily, added Hylton Philip- 
son, president of the New York inves- 
tement banking firm Henry Ansbacher. 

In another important, though more 
low-key newspaper industry sale, 
financial control of United Press 
International in September was trans- 
ferred from Mexican publisher Mario 
Vazquez Rana and his minority part- 
ner, Texas developer Joe Russo, to 
Infotechnology, headed by Dr. Earl 
Brian. 

Brian’s group took management 
control of the troubled wire service in 
early 1988. In October, an Infotech- 
nology spokesman confirmed that the 
company owns 99% of New UPI, the 
company Vazquez formed in 1986 to 
buy bankrupt UPI. Vazquez and 
Russo have just 1% of stock, the 
spokesman said. 

In an October interview, new UPI 
vice chairman Joseph Taussig out- 
lined plans to introduce a wide variety 
of new, mostly electronic, informa- 
tion systems using the high-tech sister 
companies of Infotech. 

Legal action 

In addition to the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette and-Pawtucket (R.1.) 
Evening News libel defeats, a trou- 
bling libel suit with national implica- 
tions continues to vex newspapers in 
Minnesota’s Twin Cities. 

The case dates back to the Minne- 
sota gubernatorial race in 1982. A 
public relations executive who was 
also spokesman for the Indepenent 
Republican Party’s candidate offered 
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damaging information about the can- 
didate for lieutenant governor on the 
opposition Democrat-Farm-Labor 
Party ticket. 

The executive, Dan Cohen, offered 
it to reporters from the Associated 
Press, the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch and the Star Tribune of the 
Twin Cities and a broadcasting outlet 
on the condition that his name would 
not be mentioned. All the reporters 
agreed. 

However, when editors at the two 
newspapers saw the information, 
they determined that this last-minute 
attempt to damage the opposition was 
equally as newsworthy as the infor- 
mation itself. (The information con- 
cerned a charge of shoplifting that 
was later dropped.) Over the objec- 
tions of their reporters, they printed 
Cohen’s name. AP and the tv station 
did not. 

Cohen successfully sued and in 
July 1988 was awarded $200,000 in 
actual damages — he said he lost his 
PR job as a result of the incident — 
and another $500,000 in punitive 
damages. 


nesota Court of Appeals panel upheld 
that decision, though it dropped the 
punitive damages. 

The majority ruled that a reporter’s 
promise of confidentiality is as legally 
binding as an oral contract. 

“News organizations cannot rely 
on the First Amendment to shield 
themselves from criminal or civil lia- 
bility simply because the acts giving 
rise to such liability were taken in 
pursuit of newsworthy information,” 
the majority opinion said. 

In a strong dissent, Judge Gary 
Crippen said the decision “involves 
the coercive power of the state to 
punish the choice of the private press 
to publish . . . Itis for the editors, not 
the court, to decide when promises on 
content should be made and to decide 
when publication is important.” The 
case has been accepted for considera- 
tion by the Minnesota Supreme 
Court. 


Publish and perish? 


Libel was not the only threat to 
press freedom in 1989. 

In the wake of the controversy over 
author Salman Rushdie’s Satanic 
Verses, the offices of a Bronx, N.Y., 
weekly were bombed Feb. 28. 

Riverdale Press editors said the 
bombing, which extensively damaged 
the facility but caused no injuries, was 
almost certainly in response to an edi- 
torial condemning the late Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s “death sentence” on 
Rushdie for his book’s supposed blas- 
phemy against Islam. 

Newspapers made their own ethi- 





In September 1989 a divided Min- | 





cal missteps during 1989. 

The Nashville Tennessean was 
embarassed in August when the reve- 
lation that a copy editor had plagar- 
ized a brief news item from a compet- 
ing weekly was followed by the dis- 
closure of two more instances of pla- 
garism. 

Earlier in the year, the Denver Post 
fired its art critic, Irene Rawlings, 
when it was revealed she had falsely 
claimed two New Yorker short stories 
as her own in her résumé. 

In Detroit, the Free Press’ near- 
herculean examination of the effects 
of drugs on the community over 24 
hours was tainted when it was 
revealed a photographer had bought a 
radio from a crack addict, knowing 
the addict would immediately buy 
more drugs. Shots of the addicts 
smoking that crack were featured on 
the front page of the section. 

Ironically, earlier in the year, the 
same photographer, Manny Crisos- 
tomo, won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
photo series tracking the school year 
of a Detroit high school. 

The rival Detroit News touched off 
its own ethical debate when it 
revealed the whereabouts of a Colom- 
bian judge who was hiding in Detroit 
from cocaine cartel assasins. The 
paper said her security was so poor — 
she worked and lived under her own 
name guarded by a private security 
firm — that the community needed to 
know of the possible violence that 
could break out around her. 


Free Terry! 


As 1990 dawned, one doleful story 
remains the same: Terry Anderson 
continues to be held captive and his 
release appears no closer than ever. 
Anderson, AP’s chief Middle East 
correspondent, was kidnapped at 
gunpoint in West Beirut March 16, 
1985 by the Islamic Jihad terrorist 
group. 


DMN-WFAA grants 


The. trustees of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News-WFAA Foundation 
approved grants in 1989 totalling 
$240,000 and additional pledge of 
$50,000. 

Receiving grants were the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center of Dallas 
($100,000); Dalias Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith for the “A 
World of Difference” project 
($50,000 in 1989 and $50,000 in 1990), 
St. Paul Medical Center ($50,000), the 
Museum of African-American Life 
and Culture ($25,000), Irving Schools 
Foundation ($10,000), and the 
Richardson Medical Center Founda- 
tion ($5,000). 
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60 students win 
ASNE scholarships 


The American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors has awarded 66 college- 
bound minority students scholarships 
of $750 each. 

The winners were selected from 
among 321 applicants by a 12-member 
panel of editors and journalism educa- 
tors. 

The scholarship recipients come 
from 26 states, including nine from 
Texas, seven from California and five 
each from Missouri, Illinois and Ore- 
gon. 

Many of the winners were editors 
of their high school newspapers and 
have participated in journalism semi- 
nars under the sponsorship of the 
newspaper industry or colleges of jour- 
nalism. 

The four winners from New York 
won matching awards from the New 
York State Newspapers Foundation. 


Special section 
on Eastern Europe 


The Washington (D.C.) Times dis- 
tributed “Freedom! Breaking the 
Chains of Communism” as a special 
section in its Dec. 15 edition. 

The special section's goal was to 
“illuminate for our readers the forces 
and personalities that have shaped the 
rise and decline of communism and 
what it means for America,” said edi- 
tor-in-chief Arnaud de Borchgrave. 


Miami Herald joins 
ZIP code auditing 


The Miami Herald became the 
700th newspaper to participate in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations’ audit- 
ing of circulation by ZIP code pro- 
gram with the release of the newspap- 
er’s 1989 Audit Repo. . 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








Co-publishers of the Toledo Blade 
as of Jan. 1 are JOHN ROBINSON BLOCK 
and WILLIAM BLOCK Jr. They are 
third-generation members of their 
family to lead the 154-year-old news- 
paper. 

At the same time, they became co- 
publishers of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, which is also owned by 
Blade Communications Inc., parent 
company of the Blade. Their grand- 
father, PAUL SLOCK, bought the Blade 
in 1926. 

The promotions mark the first 
transition in the Blade’s top leader- 
ship since the 1987 death of PAUL 
BLOCK Jr., who served as co- 
publisher with WILLIAM BLOCK, who 
now continues as chairman of BCI 
and of the Toledo and Pittsburgh 
newspapers. 

In addition, John Robinson Block, 
35, also became editor in chief of the 
Blade on Jan. 1, directing editorial 
operations. 

William Block Jr., 45, continues as 
president of the Toledo Blade Co., 
overseeing business operations. 

ALLAN BLOCK, twin brother of John 
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John Robinson Block 


William Block Jr. 


Robinson Block, became vice chair- 
man of Blade Communications Inc. 
on Jan. | and continues as president 
of Blade Cablevision Co. and Blade 
Broadcasting Co. 

* * * 

CREED C. BLACK, president of the 
John S. Knight Foundation and a for- 
mer president of the National Confer- 
ence of Editorial Writers, has been 
elected a life member of the organiza- 
tion at the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the professional committee. 

Oe 

JULIE WALKER has joined the San 
Diego Tribune as an assistant city 
editor. She was with the Blade-Tri- 
bune, a daily in North San Diego 
County. 

Also, RAY HUARD joined the Tri- 
bune as politics writer from the Palm 
Beach Post, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
He previously was with the Miami 
Heraid, the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville, and the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Eagle-Tribune. 


* * * 


JOHN L. LIMA, general manager of 
the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, will become 
general manager of the Cape Cod 
Times, Hyannis, effective April 1, in 
an announcement by JOHN S. Goop- 
REDS, president and c.e.o. of Ottaway 
Newspapers Inc., parent corporation 
of both newspapers. 

He began his career with Ottaway 
in 1975 as a retail advertising rep- 
resentative at the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times and was with 
the Plattsburgh (N.Y.) Press Repub- 
lican several years before moving to 
classified ad manager at the Joplin 
Globe, where he served as assistant 
retail ad manager and then assistant to 
the publisher. 


Allan Block 


iv KELLEY, Washington bureau 
chief of The Daily Oklahoman, Okla- 
homa City, will become managing 
editor of the newspaper effective Feb. 
1 and will be responsible for news 
coverage and direction of the report- 
ing and editing staff. He reports to 
EDMUND O. MARTIN, general man- 
ager. 

JIM STANDARD, executive editor, 
continues to have responsibility for 
editorials and opinion pages and spe- 
cial projects, editor and publisher 
EDWARD K. GAYLORD said, in 
announcing the appointment. 

Kelley, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma where 
he worked as an intern and Norman 
reporter for the newspaper, later was 
a roving reporter covering state news 
and then business editor and city edi- 
tor before moving to Washington in 
1986. 


* * * 


JIM GRODNIK is the new managing 
editor of Lesher Communications 
Inc.’s Contra Costa Sun, a weekly 
newspaper serving the communities 
of Lafayette, Orinda and Moraga in 
the East Bay of San Francisco. 

He replaces JANE PUTNAM, who 
retired earlier this month after 26 
years with the newspaper. 

Grodnik’s editorial career began in 
1983 after graduation from San Fran- 
cisco State University with a bache- 
lor’s degree in journalism and most 
recently he has served as Lesher’s 
first advertorial editor/writer. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 
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ARTHUR GELB, managing editor of 
the New York Times since 1986, 
retired Dec. 30 and has been suc- 
ceeded by JOSEPH LELYVELD, his 
deputy since last July. 

The announcement by ARTHUR 
OcHs SULZBERGER, chairman of The 
New York Times Company and 
publisher of the newspaper, disclosed 
that Gelb, 65, would become execu- 
tive vice president of the New York 
Times Company Foundation and 
work with the foundation’s president 
FRED M. HECHINGER and then assume 
the presidency when Hechinger 
retires in September. 

In the Aug. 19, 1989, issue of E&P, 
it was that announced Lelyveld had 
been appointed to the temporarily 
revived title of deputy managing edi- 
tor with “expectation” that he would 
succeed Gelb. 

Lelyveld, 52, becomes principal 
deputy to executive editor MAx 
FRANKEL, who announced the 
appointment of CAROLYN LEE as an 
assistant managing editor. 

Lee, 44, succeeds WARREN HOGE 
as chief administrator of the 1,000- 
member news staff, with responsibil- 
ity for personnel and business affairs. 
Hoge, also an assistant managing edi- 
tor, moves into supervision of several 
areas of news and features coverage. 

Gelb has had a 45-year career with 
the newspaper, in posts including 
reporter, critic, cultural news editor 
and metropolitan editor. 

As deputy managing editor in the 
°70s when the paper converted to 
four-part format, he was the main 
newsroom architect and overall edi- 
tor of the daily feature sections and 
also conceived numerous Part 2’s of 
The New Times Magazine and over- 
saw redesigns of several sections. 

With his wife, Barbara, Gelb wrote 
“O'Neill,” the definitive biography 
of playwright Eugene O’Neil and as 
managing editor, won the 1986 Pulit- 
zer Prize and other awards for his 
book on South Africa, “Move Your 
Shadow.” 

Lelyveld, a Harvard graduate, 
joined the Times in 1962 as a copy boy 
and worked as a New York and 
Washington reporter and as a foreign 
correspondent. 

Lee, the new assistant managing 
editor, is a native of Tennessee and 
holds a degree in physics from Ten- 
nessee Technological University and 
did graduate study at the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. She 
worked at the Courier-Journal, 
Louisville after the Houston Post and 
then joined the Times as a copy editor. 

She served in several other posts, 
including picture editor and became 
Hoge’s deputy early this year with the 
title of senior editor. 





Ep KELLEY, Washington bureau 
chief of The Daily Oklahoman, Okla- 
homa City, will become managing 
editor of the newspaper effective Feb. 
1 and will be responsible for news 
coverage and direction of the report- 
ing and editing staff. He reports to 
EDMUND QO. MARTIN, general man- 
ager. 

JIM STANDARD, executive editor, 
continues to have responsibility for 
editorials and opinion pages and spe- 
cial projects, editor and publisher 
EDWARD K. GAYLORD said, in 
announcing the appointment. 

Kelley, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma where 
he worked as an intern and Norman 
reporter for the newspaper, later was 
a roving reporter covering state news 
and then business editor and city edi- 
tor before moving to Washington in 
1986. 


* * * 


Thomson Newspapers Corp. 
announced a series of management 
changes which became effective Jan. 
1. 

KERRY LAMBIE is now executive 
vice president, operations, assuming 
responsibility for newspaper opera- 
tions in Canada and the United 
States. He will remain in Toronto. 

FRANK MILES becomes executive 
vice president, acquisitions, which 
includes effecting and integrating 
acquisitions, and remains in Chicago. 

Lambie and Miles report to 
MICHAEL JOHNNSTON, president and 
chief operating officer of Thomson 
Newspapers Corp., a subsidiary of 
Thomson Corp. 

MICHAEL SHEPPARD replaces Lam- 
bie as senior vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Canada. He moved to 
Toronto from Chicago; and D.P. 
HICKS replaces Miles as senior vice 
president and general manager, 
United States. 

* * * 


FRANK J. MCSWEEGAN is the new 
circulation director at Foster’s Daily 
Democrat, a six-day newspaper serv- 
ing southeastern New Hampshire and 
southern Maine from offices in 
Dover, N.H. He moved from circula- 
tion director of the Manchester 
(Conn.) Herald. 


* * * 


MyYRON MASLOwsky has been pro- 
moted to director of internal audit for 
Gannett Co. Inc. 

He joined Gannett in April 1984 as 
manager of internal audit from five 
years as Price Waierhouse’s audit 
manager. He is a native of Rochester, 
N.Y. and holds a bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


JAMES T. LYNAGH, president of 
Multimedia Broadcasting Company, 
is the newly elected president and 
ag operating officer of Multimedia 
nc. 

He takes over from WALTER E. 
BARTLETT, who recently was elected 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Multimedia Inc. 


In a related action, WILLIAM L. 
BOLSTER was elected to succeed 
Lynagh as president of the broad- 
casting operation and also elected a 
vice president of Multimedia Inc. Bol- 
ster has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company’s St. 
Louis television station, KSDK. 


Lynagh has been with the company 
as broadcasting operation president 
since 1981 and was elected a senior 
vice president of Multimedia Inc. in 
1987 and a member of the board of 
directors in 1988. He earlier was an 
executive with Post-Newsweek Sta- 
tions Inc. for 13 years. 

Bolster joined Multimedia in 1983 
as vice president and general manager 
of the company’s recently acquired 
St. Louis television station, KSDK, 
and previously held various executive 
posts with Black Hawk Broadcasting 
Company. 
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OBITUARIES 





MAYNARD R. ASHWORTH Sr., 95, 
publisher emeritus of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer, died Dec. 20 
after a long illness. 

He started at the Inquirer’s adver- 
tising department in 1926 and 10 
years later became publisher of the 
Ledger-Enquirer, a post he held until 
1973, excepting for three years’ Army 
service in World War II. 

Ashworth was president of R.W. 
Page Corp., which owned the papers 
until they were sold in 1973 to Knight 
Newspapers Inc. The Ledger ceased 
publication in 1988. 

* * * 

WILLIAM MCFADDEN DurFFy, 69, an 
outdoors columnist for the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune in 1955-73 
and contributor to outdoors maga- 
zines, died Dec. 11 of heart failure. 

He worked for the state Depart- 
ment of Wildlife and Fisheries in 
1960-83 and retired as chief of infor- 
mation and education. 

* * * 


DILLON LORENTUS GRAHAM Jr., 81, 
retired general assignment reporter in 
the Washington bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, died of pneumonia and 
stroke on Nov. 12 at Covenant Tow- 
ers, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 

He started his AP career in 1929 at 
Atlanta and became Southern sports 
editor. He later was stationed in 
Washington and then New York, 
where he served as national features 
editor. 

After four years as bureau manager 
in Charlotte, N.C., Graham returned 
to Washington in 1947, assigned to the 
White House, Congress, the IRS and 
the Justice and Agriculture depart- 
ments. He retired in 1973 and moved 
to Myrtle Beach. 


* * * 


MIRIAM RUTH GRUBER, 87, the hon- 
orary dean of women journalists at 
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the Reading (Pa.) Eagle and Reading 
Times, died Dec. 11. She had retired 
in 1976 at the age of 74. 

Gruber began her career in the sum- 
mer of 1920 as a proofreader at the 
Eagle and joined the editoral staff in 
August of 1922 after graduating from 
the former Irving College, Mechan- 
icsburg, P.A. 

In taking over the women’s news 
assignment in 1922, she was faced 
with a hodgepodge of coverage and 
quickly organized the daily and Sun- 
day sections into “Of Interest_to 
Women.” 

She reported women’s news in the 
days before telephones were com- 
monplace, transcribed names on 
floral tributes to personalize funeral 
coverage, interviewed passengers 
coming and going by train, and made 
regular visits to service agencies, 
department stores, parks and wher- 
ever she found news of interest. 

* * * 


CYNTHIA HUGHES, 72, co-editor and 
publisher of The Grenada Newsletter, 
St. George’s, died Dec.6. 

She and her husband, Alister, pub- 
lished the monthy for distribution in 
Grenada and subscription mailing 
around the world. 

They were instrumental in getting 
news of the tiny Caribbean island out 
to the world during the overthrow of 
the Maurice Bishop government in 
1983. 


* * * 


MALCOLM B. JOHNSON, 76, who 
wrote about Florida government for 
40 years at the Tallahassee Democrat 
and the Associated Press, died Dec. 6 
after a long illness. 

He was the Democrat’s city editor 
from 1937 until 1939 when he joined 
the AP in Jacksonville. Johnson 
transferred to the Tallahassee bureau 
in 1940, heading that bureau in 1943- 
1954, when he rejoined the Democrat. 
He was named editor in 1956 and 
served in that post until retiring in 
1979. 

* * * 

FRANCIS CLARK JOHNSTON, 58, 
longtime reporter with the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican-American news- 
papers, died Dec. 9 after a yearlong 
battle with cancer. 

He joined the Republican in 1950 as 
a copy boy, became a reporter the 
following year and worked for the 
a.m. paper 31 years before moving to 
the afternoon American in 1982. 

*x* * * 

JAMES EARL LEwiIs, 68, former 
publisher of The Olympian, Olym- 
pia, Wash., in 1971-83, died at his 


retirement home in Green Valley, 
Ariz., on Dec. 22. He had suffered a 
heart attack a year ago. 

A Detroit native and accounting 
graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, he started to work for the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times Herald and in 
1954 rose to general manager. 


* * * 


MICHAEL D. MILLER, 47, assistant 
news editor of the Kansas City Star, 
died Dec. 5 of cancer. 

After working as an intern for three 
summers, Miller joined the staff as a 
general assignment reporter in 1966 
and moved up to assistant city editor 
in 1970, and city editor in 1975. 


* * * 


DON PALMER, vice president of 
operations at the Everett (Wash.) 
Herald and an expert on computer 
technology in the newspaper indus- 
try, died Dec 11 after a battle with 
cancer. 

He had worked for several newspa- 
pers, including the San Jose Mercury 
News, before moving to the Herald in 
1967 as production manager. 

He was vice president of operations 
when the Herald was sold to the 
Washington Post Co. in 1978. 


* * * 


ERNEST SISTO, 85, an award-win- 
ning photographer who served 49 
years with the New York Times, died 
of lung cancer Dec. 22. After his 
retirement in 1972, he had moved to 
California. 

Sisto was honored for his work by 
photograhers associations and the 
New York State Associated Press 
Association and was known particu- 
larly for his baseball photos. He cov- 
ered many major sports events, 
including the World Series and the 
Kentucky Derby. 


* * * 


THOMAS H. THOMPSON, 80, who led 
the Amarillo-Globe newspapers to a 
Pulitzer Prize for Public Service in 
1961, died Dec. 4. 

He joined the papers before World 
War II and became business editor 
after returning from Navy service. He 
was named editor of the afternoon 
Globe-Times in 1954. 

His follow-up on reports of official 
misconduct in Randall and Potter 
counties led to an investigation by the 
Legislature and news coverage that 
won the prize. 

While in Amarillo, Thompson 
acquired an interest in the Atchison 
(Kan.) Daily Globe, owned by the late 
Paul Allingham. They sold the paper 
in 1979. 
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Looking ahead at “event” 
issues in E&P for 1990? 


Plan now to take promotional advantage of all 
or some of these future E&P issues: 


ISSUE DATE COVERAGE/DISTRIBUTION CLOSING DATES 
space copy 


FAX AT NEWSPAPERS 1/17 
dist. at NPPA Digital Photography Conf. 1/26 
dist. at Calif. Newspaper Publisher’s Conf. ... 2/1 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN NEWSPAPERS (pullout) 2/12 
dist. at Inland Daily Press and Great Lakes Conf. , 2/23 
dist. at America East Conference 3/16 
dist. at ASNE Conference in Washington, DC 3/23 
ANPA CONVENTION ISSUE (perfect bound) 4/9 
ANPA POST-CONVENTION ISSUE 4/20 
ANPA/TEC PLANNING ISSUE (pullout) 5/7 
Regular issue with pullout dist.at INMA and INFE Conf. ............ 5/9 S/11 
ANNUAL NEWSPAPER LINAGE ISSUE 5/18 
dist. at NIE Conference §/25 
ANPA/TEC CONFERENCE ISSUE (perfect bound) add’! dist. 
at ANCAM Conference 6/4 
ANPA/TEC POST CONFERENCE ISSUE a:id’l dist. at ICMA 6/15 
dist. at NPPA Business & Education Seminar 6/22 
dist. at INAME Summer Meeting 7/6 
E&P’s ANNUAL SYNDICATE DIRECTORY (perfect bound) 7/13 
NEWSPAPERS: PRIME MEDIUM FOR RETAILERS (pullout) .... 8/24 8/27 
dist. at SNPA, AP Managing Editors Conf. and NNA 9/7 
COLOR IN NEWSPAPERS (pullout) 9/17 
dist. at Inland Daily Press and INFE Fall Conf. 10/5 
PERSONAL COMPUTER ISSUE (pullout) 10/22 
TRADEMARKS AND THE PRESS ISSUE (pullout) 11/19 
JOURNALISM AWARDS & FELLOWSHIPS DIRECTORY (pullout) 12/14 12/17 


For space reservations or information on any or all of the above issues, Call 
Don Parvin at (212) 675-4380 or contact your local sales representative. 
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NEWS/TECH 





By Jim Rosenberg 


The decade of the 1980s opened 
with disagreement about joint ANPA- 
AP-UPI satellite wire service copy 
delivery and discussions of satellite- 
delivered advertising. Though unlike 
original plans, both wire copy and ads 
by satellite are now a fact of life. 
Wirephotos will follow this year. 

Electronic page dummying and ad 
tracking, as well as electronic librar- 


on in 1980, matured into valued tools 
that are here to stay. 

Progress in pagination has been 
considerable since E&P’s review nine 
years ago said that efforts to design 
“pagination systems (with and with- 
out graphics) began to surface. Indus- 
try interest remained high for these 
systems, which must take hold before 
computer-to-plate systems become 
operational.” Computer-to-plate sys- 
tems, however, are still not exactly a 
widespread technology. 

1980 may have been the “Year of 
the Press,” but the years that fol- 
lowed were even more significant. An 
established process, offset printing 
continued to spread, and the industry 
was looking at letterpress-offset con- 
versions and a light-press prototype 
in 1980. Now, newer, larger offset 
presses offer stackable design, flexi- 
ble configurations, more color, and 
more advanced computer controls; 
flexo presses, with similar controls, 
are printing more and better-looking 
newspapers with fewer problems than 
before; and color keyless offset has 
arrived, with the first presses now 
installing in the U.S. 

Whereas 1980’s mailrooms got 
money for inserting and labeling 
equipment as zoning and inserting 
took off, 1989 saw money going into 
other types of postpress equipment 
and into the “room” itself in new 
plants. 

In most newspaper products, for- 
eign manufacturers made further 
headway in the North American mar- 
ket. More companies from Europe 





ies, fairly new and only just catching | 





Year-in-Review 





Decade of accomplishment 
Products, plants and people all made news in ’89 


and Asia marketed and sold products 
to U.S. newspapers. Japanese busi- 
nesses established pulp and paper and 
platemaking companies in North 
America. American companies 
created technical and marketing 
alliances with foreign systems ven- 
dors. And last year ownership of one 
of the largest systems vendors was 
transferred to a new company jointly 
controlled by two large American and 
Japanese corporations. 

Some change seemed permanent: 
E&P’s review of 1980 noted that 
newsprint prices “continued to 
advance” and that plant construction 
and improvement “remained 
strong.” Paper prices went higher, 
and new and bigger plants are still 
going up. 





vendors offered new software and 
hardware for publishing systems, but 
VDTs’ demons remained. Reported 
repetitive strain injuries and fears of 
harmful electromagnetic influences 
persisted or increased. So did perti- 
nent studies and preventive 
approaches. 

® Facilities planning and construc- 
tion proceeded apace, with many 
multimillion-dollar investments. In 
those cases and in numerous other 
renovations and plant upgrades, new, 
often large presses were purchased or 
installed. It was a high-volume year 
for flexo start-ups and for color offset 
presses. Mailrooms also figured 
prominently in new or expanded 
plants, especially in areas such as pre- 
print storage, collation and automatic 





The industry finally caught its breath in 1989 when 
prices for its one big, basic need, newsprint, 
stabilized, then began falling, thanks to deep 


discounting. 





However, by 1989, newsprint 
prices topped out and attention 
turned to recycling. Briefly, other 
highlights of the past year follow. 

e@ As their customers sought or 
gained JOA mergers, newspaper sup- 
pliers themselves consolidated busi- 
nesses in various product areas with 
acquisitions and alliances. 

@ Planned or actual use of newspa- 
per color not only had a bearing on 
matters of prepress and press selec- 
tions, but reached into such diverse 
areas as plant design and plant dis- 
ease. 

®@ Output devices were expected to 
be at least bilingual and, preferably, 
fluent in PostScript; they also had to 
be fast, run graphics with text and 
maybe offer color separating. 

® On the front-end front, new com- 
panies showed other systems based 
on standard platforms and established 





bundle distribution. 

@ Mother Nature froze, flooded 
and shook newspaper operations 
severely, challenging staff and testing 
industry cooperation. In January, 
Alaska newspapers weathered a cold 
snap extraordinary even for that 
state. Then, as fall began, Hurricane 
Hugo and a powerful earthquake 
damaged or disrupted operations east 
and west, knocking out power and 
creating other production and distri- 
bution difficulties for newspapers in 
the Carolinas and California. 


_ The industry finally caught its 
breath in 1989 when prices for its one 
big, basic need, newsprint, stabilized, 
then began falling, thanks to deep dis- 
counting. The previous year had been 
“a banner year for the U.S. newspa- 
per industry,” according to American 
Paper Institute president Red 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Cavaney, but slumping demand com- 
bined with even greater capacity 
coming on stream depressed paper- 
makers’ profits. 


For the same reason, Kenaf Inter- 
national indefinitely delayed building 
a sizable kenaf newsprint mill in 
Texas and looked at other applica- 
tions for the fast-growing plant’s 
fiber. Before the year was out, how- 
ever, KI partly reversed itself, going 
ahead with the mill’s first phase for 
producing a limited amount of kenaf 
newsprint. 


With the threat of governmental 
regulation, newspapers and their sup- 
pliers took a hard look at the pros- 
pects for making and using recycled 
newsprint. Public pressure to deal 
with a perceived solid waste crisis 
spurred interest in recycling old 
newspapers, but publishers sought a 
quality sheet at reasonable price with 
ample supply, all of which seem 
possible — in time. 


Newspapers often have long-term 
contracts and papermakers have 
already poured hundreds of millions 
into new virgin-fiber plants, only to 
see the market drying up. Neverthe- 
less, newspapers pledged interest in 
using recycled newsprint and manu- 
facturers began serious searching for 
recycling mill sites and satisfactory 
deinking technology for flexo-printed 
papers. 


While the U.S. Senate considers 
two recycled newsprint bills, some 
states have gone ahead with their own 
legislation and many more are consid- 
ering similar actions to require that a 
certain amount of old fiber find its 
way into newspapers. 
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With newsprint consumption 
down, so was use of ink, and its price 
fell as well. In addition to the move to 
low-rub and “no-rub” inks, at least 
two suppliers, J.M. Huber Corp. and 
Flint Ink Corp., announced low set- 
off color inks. Huber also promoted a 
new line of improved letterpress inks. 
Soybean oil-based inks had gained 
widespread acceptance, but reports 
early in the year indicated the crop’s 
susceptibility to an infection that 
could seriously harm a commodity 
already at the mercy of changeable 
weather and markets. For newspaper 
flexo inks, attention remained 
focused on achieving color standards. 
CPS, spun off from Greater Buffalo 
Press, began supplying flexo inks to 
several newspapers. 





ord, Bergen Co., N.J., broke ground 
last year for a satellite plant, and 
Richmond Newspapers Inc. selected 
a suburban site to relocate its opera- 
tions and possibly the headquarters of 
its parent company, Media General. 
To move newsprint and deliver it to 
press, technology new to newspapers 
had arrived. No longer limited to 
programmable roll-carrying robots 
(AGVs), newspapers installed mono- 
rails (L.A. Times) and ordered auto- 
mated storage and retrieval systems 
(Pacific Press, Vancouver, B.C.). 
For the mailroom, an area that 
grows in significance every year, 
aspects of newspapers’ planning and 
expenditures for new plants were 
reflected in vendors’ ANPA/TEC 
exhibits: more space, more invest- 





At least as important was progress in getting the 
different systems to work with each other... 





While flexo press sales fell off 
somewhat, it was a good year for 
start-ups, with several more newspa- 
pers printing on hundreds of flexo 
couples. There were more split foun- 
tains, Motter’s new plastic fountain 
and automatic wash-out in Cerutti’s 
new inker. Pressmakers offered and 
sold stacked configurations. 
Publishers Equipment Corp. sold a 
five-color common-impression unit. 
Users and vendors continued to 
explore process improvements and 
causes of problems at some sites. 

The first U.S. customer for keyless 
offset color, New Jersey’s Star-Led- 
ger began getting its presses from 
TKS, and will install more at yet an- 
other satellite plant and reportedly will 
retrofit existing conventional offset to 
keyless. In south Jersey the Burling- 
ton County Times tried out the Civi- 
lox keyless offset conversion. 

A substantial number of offset 
presses were ordered, installed or 
started up during the year, with many 
at papers expecting to add color 
capacity. Largest among the first 
Goss Colorliner start ups were Fort 
Lauderdale’s News/Sun-Sentinel and 
the Los Angeles Times. 

Also, in mid-December MAN- 
Roland announced the sale to the 
Toronto Star of six 12-unit Colorman 
presses, each consisting of 50 couples 
and employing common impression 
cylinder design. A month before, 
more Koenig & Bauer units were 
ordered by the Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Daily Herald, K&B’s only U.S. cus- 
tomer. Mitsubishi, whose first U.S. 
sales were reported in 1988-89, now 
has homes for those presses: The Rec- 





ment, more and better products. 

The systems and types of systems 
are many, and their integration is of 
increasing importance. Counting, 
conveying, waste and sample diver- 
sion, storing, inserting, collating, 
accommodating misses, stacking, 
labeling, strapping, wrapping, even 
some bagging, and distributing bun- 
dles at the dock — the mailroom has 
indeed become a packaging and distri- 
bution center. 

Selecting and assembling systems 
in an efficient manner is the chief 
challenge. Microprocessor controls 
for many of those systems promise to 
lead to their eventual integration and 
a fuller automation of the postpress 
area. 

Preprint storage was seen as a 
major contributor to hoped-for 
improvement to overall production 
efficiency at some larger papers, 
where it may help to move more prod- 
uct from a given press capacity that is 
utilized for more hours. 

The idea is something of a daily 
routine at the Star-Ledger’s two New 
Jersey plants, which use Ferag 
Rotadisc equipment. Newsday will 
try to achieve similar efficiencies 
using newer Variodisc technology, 
which Ferag first showed in North 
America last spring. To produce its 
Sunday paper, the New York Times 
opted for Muller-Martini’s PrintRoll 
system, which was also ordered by 
Thomson papers in Canada. 

Several sites changed over to stuff- 
ing and collating methods to handle 
burgeoning “inserts.” McCain’s has 
new systems in use at several newspa- 
pers; Harris Graphics’ IMPAC$ 
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equipment went into the automated 
mailroom devoted to the Sunday 


Systems put its Onserter into Guy 
Gannett Co.’s mailroom; Pittsburgh’s 
jointly operated papers expect to use 
a new system from GMA to handle 
inserts in a similar manner. 

In addition to the new plants men- 
tioned earlier, other expansion has 
begun or soon will at papers in just 
about every state. As in Richmond, 
the two-newspaper operations in Phil- 
adelphia and Phoenix announced they 
would no longer print at their central- 
city locations. 

The New York Times, still ready- 
ing a second plant across the Hudson 
River in New Jersey, will also still 
print in the city but may someday 
move that operation across the East 
River from Manhattan to Queens. 
Most notably, the paper announced it 
would shutter its Carlstadt, N.J., 
plant, consolidating operations at the 
newer Edison, N.J., site, originally 
planned to print only the large Sunday 
package. 

The Sunday Times will feature the 
paper’s first color pages. In fact, 
many companies’ investments in 
plant and equipment also were 
directed toward producing colorful 
papers, and they showed up with the 
new year. 

The first 1989 edition of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor was a redesign 
full of color — a product of round- 
the-clock work by the paper and its 
vendor. In little more than a fortnight, 
Scitex had the paper’s color prepress 
system up and running. 

More and better color showed up 
everywhere, in small and large 
papers. Presses, inks and plating sys- 
tems all contributed and, in the pre- 
press area, electronics offered more 
than ever before. 

All the wire services with picture 
desks moved to color capability in 
available or developing products. The 
Associated Press and Crosfield Elec- 
tronics made the first major inroads in 
selling such products to North Ameri- 
can newspapers. The range of image- 
and color-processing systems based 
on standard computing platforms 
broadened as more hardware compo- 
nents and suitable software came to 
the market. The same continued to 
happen for systems that occupy the 
middle ground between the high end 
and low end. 

At least as important was progress 
in getting the different systems to 
work with each other, especially in 
accommodating the ubiquitous 
Macintosh and accepting PostScript 
files and TIFF images. 

Newspapers bought Mac-based 
systems often supplied by a high-end 





Washington Post; Hall Processing: 








vendor, purchased both high-end pic- 
ture desk and mid-range color-image 
processing system and continued 
often productive experiments assem- 
bling their own systems from soft- 
ware and hardware from several ven- 
dors. 

Image processing also got a boost 
from the practical application of high- 
capacity optical and magneto-optical 
(rewritable) disks for storage and 
improved data compression-decom- 
pression schemes. Also, AP intro- 
duced the Leafspooler, which will 
free up time for Leafax-equipped pho- 
tographers, and expects to soon start 
its long-awaited satellite digital photo 
transmissions. 

New technology that vastly 
improves image-retouching capabili- 
ties kept alive arguments about 
photojournalism ethics and about the 
technology itself. Sometimes inform- 
ing readers and sometimes not, in 
1989 newspapers (and other publica- 
tions) used the power of digital image 
processing to modify images beyond 
mere color correction, cropping and 
sizing. 

Still-video cameras and related 
equipment from several manufactur- 
ers showed improved image quality, 
and newspapers and wire services put 





the devices into use on deadline with 
satisfactory results. Within current 
limits for the technology, several 
photojournalists familiar with it com- 
pared still video results favorably 
with much of what is printed from 
film. Minolta introduced a film SLR 
camera with an optional still-video 
back. 

Computerized publishing systems 
continued to embrace standard plat- 
forms. Lesser-known, often foreign 
vendors showed newspaper systems 
and established names offered more 
systems on ever-more-powerful PCs 
and workstations. More often news- 
papers can now select their own hard- 
ware. A highly competitive market 
now provides low-cost, high-perfor- 
mance Unix machines as file servers 
for PC networks. 

It also became clear that so-called 
fourth-wave solutions are not neces- 
sarily inexpensive or easy to create 
and install. During ANPA/TEC, ven- 
dors on the show floor and speakers 
representing newspapers on work- 
shop panels cautioned that publish-- 
ing-specific solutions are still needed 
and systems integration is as much an 
issue as ever. 

While Atex is offering IBM-based 

(Continued on page 56) 
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systems in addition to those running 
on Digital Equipment Corp. plat- 
forms, DEC moved ahead with prod- 
ucts powering systems in just about 
every newspaper department. 
Notable in ’89 were the larger version 
of the AP picture desk, a mailroom 
planning and modeling system from 
IEC System Solutions and a VAX- 
based front end from Australia’s Cy- 
bergraphics. 

More and more product lines have 
been built around the Apple Macin- 
tosh. For the first time, Apple Com- 
puter, through a group of its third- 
party developers, was represented at 
ANPA/TEC. The Mac is now a plat- 
form for more editorial and classified 
systems. Since its strategic alliance 
with Digital Technology Interna- 
tional, System Integrators Inc. now 
offers systems using its own termi- 
nals, IBM PS/2s and the Macintosh. 
The high-end Mac II evolved into 
more powerful versions and in 1989 
the portable Macintosh finally 
arrived. 

Almost everyone was offering 
advances in pagination. Some ven- 
dors showed progress in systems 
integration at larger customer sites. 
While in 1988 the largest installation 
orders went to text-side vendors such 
as Atex (which also supplies Kodak 
image- and color-processing technol- 
ogy) and CText, and to Camex, prin- 
cipally known as a display ad system 
vendor, in 1989 two companies best 
known as color systems suppliers 
received huge pagination orders. 

While the former are closer to what 
have come to be viewed as fourth- 
wave solutions, the latter are far in 
advance of older third-wave technol- 
ogy and will accommodate personal 
computer workstations. 

When the year began, the Balti- 
‘more Sun announced a $13'-million 
contract with Crosfield Electronics to 
put together one of the most com- 
prehensive prepress operations, 
which includes text, image, color and 
transmission systems in a years- 
long project that coincides with the 
paper’s construction of a new produc- 
tion-distribution site in South Balti- 
more. The publishing system is an 
Ethernet monochrome network with 
a fiber-optic Token Ring local area 
network for color images served by 
graphics and page component data- 
bases. (In addition to color systems, 
Crosfield will supply front-end inter- 
faces, display ad and electronic dark- 
room systems.) 








At year’s end, The National, a 
sports daily scheduled to launch 
within days, announced it had started 
up an operation using a Cybergraphic 
front-end and Scitex equipment that 
will assemble all final pages, half of 
which will run color. It is reportedly 
Scitex’s largest publishing system 
order and includes some of the ven- 
dor’s latest-products. 

The two systems both employ 
advanced VAX-based systems (Balti- 
more is also retaining and incorporat- 
ing use of its System Integrators Inc. 
classified and editorial front-ends) 
and Macintosh-based design or layout 
systems inputting to high-end color 
systems (Crosfield’s Lightspeed CLS 
and Scitex Visionary). Baltimore also 
has provision for another Macintosh 
subnetwork and is expected to even- 
tually bring into the system °386- 
based PC workstations for some lay- 
out and copyfitting. 





concern to low-frequency magnetic 
fields of the sort found around VDTs, 
electrical wiring and ordinary 
appliances. 

USA Today became the subject of 
news stories when a cluster of miscar- 
riages was reported by newsroom 
staffers. The paper began an investi- 
gation and called in the National Insti- 
tute of Occupational Health and 
Safety to conduct its own indepen- 
dent study. 

In addition to environmental and 
lifestyle factors, investigators had to 
take into account the presence of a 
high proportion of women staffers 
within a certain age range who were 
pregnant with their first child. 

Besides VDT testing, Gannett 
found it needed to remove lead from 
some water lines and coolers, al- 
though the levels were below those 
recognized as harmful to an adult or 
fetus. 





... color proofing advanced somewhat with the 
availability of more thermal printers and ink-jet digital 
color proofers. 





As the capabilities of computeriza- 
tion increase, so do the numbers of 
video display terminals used in vari- 
ous newspaper departments. At the 
same time, concerns with possible 
health risks associated with those 
VDTs also rose on two fronts: mus- 
culoskeletal injury arising from the 
nature of the work and embryologic 
or other damage resulting from non- 
ionizing radiation and/or magnetic 
fields surrounding VDTs. 

After dozens of repetitive strain 
injuries (RSI) turned up at the Fresno 
Bee, the Northern California chapter 
of the Newspaper Guild complained 
to the state’s Occupational Safety and 
Health Department, which ordered 
remedial practices and training that 
the Bee said it already had begun. 

At newspapers, the various injuries 
classified as RSI are not limited to 
keying computer terminals. They 
have been reported among mailroom 
workers and artists/designers more 
likely to be moving and clicking a 
mouse. An ANPA report delivered at 
ANPA/TEC said unions had exagger- 
ated the problems. 

Once believed harmless, non-ion- 
izing radiation and magnetic fields 
received more attention in 1989. A 
thorough study of the reproductive 
effects of such electromagnetic influ- 
ences from VDTs received federal 
funding last year. It follows other 
studies and reports on the matter, 
including some which direct greatest 





According to the ANPA, its tests of 
VDTs showed no danger from radia- 
tion, which was measured against an 
Australian standard because none 
exists in the U.S. It noted, however, 
interference found in readings from 
some terminals that resulted from 
fields surrounding transformers — in 
some cases the same magnetic fields 
that concern researchers. 

Moving from computer input to the 
output side, just about everyone 
offering a system or device provided 
for PostScript compatibility. Han- 
dling of PostScript files and images in 
TIFF reflected the growing accep- 
tance of Adobe Systems’ page 
description language and the use of 
Apple Computer’s Macintosh for 
work with graphics. 

The year saw an industrywide 
effort to boost the speed of PostScript 
processing, led by the success in 
Europe of the PostScript-compatible 
Hyphen raster image processor. 
Hyphen RIPs turned up in others’ 
products (e.g., Chelgraph, DTI), and 
other processing speed technologies 
followed (e.g., Lennane Advanced 
Devices’ digital mirror, Birmy 
Graphics’ dual RIP). Just as impor- 
tant were efforts to increase the rate 
of page recording output without sac- 
rificing image quality. 

Graphic Enterprises and Birmy 
Graphics joined forces to offer an 
800dpi, large-format PostScript-com- 
patible output device for plain paper. 
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There was progress in bringing 
together and outputting text and 
graphics as a full page. In some cases 
prepared text could be brought into a 
desktop system for layout with 
images, then passed to an output 
device or to a high-end system for 
high-resolution color before output- 
ting. Text and graphics could also be 
brought together on the output side. 
Autologic accommodated TIFF and 
PostScript in a product line that 
offered integration of text and graph- 
ics from several sources. 

In addition to generating color 
separations, color proofing advanced 


more thermal printers, a large-format 
version of Iris’ ink-jet digital color 
proofer and a digital color proofer 
from Stork. 

At least three more digital color 
proofing systems are expected in the 
next year. Du Pont’s 4Cast color 
imager was licensed for Adobe’s 
PostScript interpreter and it was 
interfaced to the Scitex Visionary. 

SII joined DTI in a marketing and 
development alliance that includes 
several overseas systems vendors 
with products for different areas. 
Business developments elsewhere on 
the vendors’ side of the industry 
included several acquisitions. 

Not long before reaching an agree- 
ment allowing England’s Crabtree 
Vickers to distribute and make cer- 
tain of its products, Publishers Equip- 
ment Corp. purchased Solna Web AB 
from Sweden’s Bonnier-owned con- 
glomerate, which had held a stake in 
PEC. The Dallas-based printing- 
equipment manufacturer had already 
acquired King Press and represents 
German pressmakers Koenig & 
Bauer and Windmoeller & Hoelscher. 

Earlier in the year, Rockwell Inter- 
national added Britain’s Baker Per- 
kins to its Graphic Systems Div. More 
recently it announced pending 
acquisition of Ikegai Corp.’s interest 
in the Tokyo-based Ikegai-Goss joint 
venture, which has been involved in 
keyless offset technology. Ikegai is to 
remain a Goss supplier. 

By June, the Du Pont Co. 
announced its acquisition of Howson 
Algraphy platemakers from Britain’s 
Vickers plc, which a year earlier had 
acquired the Imperial Metal and 
Chemical Co., a Philadelphia-based 
platemaker. 

The big news at Du Pont came a 
month later. Together with Fuji Photo 
Film Ltd., it sought to acquire Cros- 
field Electronic from De La Rue Co. 
plc. By October the deal was done, 
but not before Robert Maxwell tried 
to purchase Crosfield. De La Rue was 
not eager to disclose relevant infor- 
mation to the person who some 





somewhat with the availability of 





months earlier had taken over Scitex, 
a major Crosfield competitor in the 
high-end color systems market. 

Though De La Rue retained its 
Crosfield Press Controls business, 
the Crosfield sale gave Du Pont a 
presence in the texi processing area 
as well, owing to Crosfield’s earlier 
acquisitions of Hastech and CSI. 
More recently, Crosfield had 
acquired Dicomed and Lightspeed, 
providing it with presentation and 
design systems for PCs, Macs and 
Sun workstations. 

Du Pont was moving into electronic 
prepress with such systems as Vaster 
(design), 4Cast (color proof) and 
HighLight (electronic camera). High- 
Light is a product of the company’s 
work with Imagitex, in which it held a 
stake. Soon after the Crosfield 
announcement came news that Du 
Pont would acquire Imagitex,. fol- 
lowed by word it would buy Camex 
Inc. as well. Camex ported its dis- 
play ad systems to Sun Microsystems 
platforms, then purchased IBM- 
based Intertext in 1987 and acquired 
Newspaper Systems Support and 
Engineering Associates’ classified ad 
system 1988. Last year it announced 
acquisition of NSSE, whose systems 
run on DEC hardwe e. 

Including the Crosfield venture 
with Fuji, a total of 11 companies 
eventually came under Du Pont con- 
trol through its own acquisitions and 
those made earlier by the firms it 
acquired. 

The year also saw merger of news- 
print makers Stone Container and 
Consolidated Bathurst; acquisition of 
exclusive rights to Media Solutions’ 
page design technology by Atex, 
which had been marketing the prod- 
uct as Design Software; merger of 
AdStar remote entry systems deve- 
loper Publishing Technologies Inc. 
with The Media Services Group Ltd., 
a publishing systems supplier; and 
merger of Synaptic Micro Solutions 
and Electronic Publisher Interna- 
tional, creating Synaptic Electronic 
Publisher, with products for both the 
PC and Mac environments. 

The industry also saw the departure 
of several well-known production and 
operations managers in 1989. At New 
Year’s, Chuck Blevins had just left 
Gannett Co. to set up a consulting 
firm. As Newspaper Div. production 
vice president, he had put together 
the quality assurance program that 
made USA Today a model for news- 
paper production. 

In the same year USA Today set a 
standard for color reproduction, Dick 
Lewis, production vice president at 
The Record, Hackensack, N.J., 
undertook a like mission for his own 
paper. With the daily since 1977, 





Lewis died last February. A mechani- 
cal engineer, he had earlier directed 
the ANPA’s production department. 


Shortly before June’s ANPA/TEC, 
four more departures were 
announced. After about 32 years with 
Memphis Publishing Co., Jim Fenley 
retired as operations director. In the 
seventies he oversaw a moderniza- 
tion that included planning and equip- 
ping The Commercial Appeal’s new 
facilities. 


Having also put in 32 years with one 
company, Ralph Roth retired as 
Knight-Ridder Inc., vice president/ 
technology. During his career, Roth 
had served also as president of the 
Detroit Free Press, president of the 
Inland Daily Press Association and 
chairman of the ANPA production 
conference. Also at KRI, Miami Her- 
ald senior vice president/operations 
Boykin Wright took a one-year leave, 
during which time he would enter a 
consulting relationship with the 
group’s newspapers. 


Andy Riggs, an engineer, Goss 
sales manager: and executive, and 
New York Times production execu- 
tive, retired as Times vice president 
for manufacturing. With the newspa- 
per since 1976, Riggs shepherded it 
through two major developments and 
into a third: the conversion of letter- 
press to offset printing in New York 
City, the opening of an offset plant in 
New Jersey and current development 
of another offset facility, also across 
the Hudson, that will print the Times’ 
first color. 


When the year ended, so did three 
decades of ANPA technical activities 
under the direction of William Rine- 
hart, its vice president/technical. 
Most of his 40 years with the new- 
paper industry were spent with the 
association. Before joining the ANPA 
staff, Rinehart had been an engineer 
with a pressmaker and a newspaper 
group. 
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Two days after Christmas, the 
nation’s first county VDT law — long 
in limbo — was finally struck down, 
just before one of its more important 
provisions would have gone into 
effect Jan. 1. 

Enacted in spring of 1988 when Suf- 
folk County, Long Island, legislators 
overrode the county executive’s 
veto, the law sought to regulate work- 
place use of video display terminals. 
Equipment and furniture bought or 
leased after the first of the year would 
have had to conform to the law’s spe- 
cifications. 

A state Supreme Court justice 
ruled the county Legislature was not 
authorized to enact controls on work- 
place safety and health that exceed 
state and federal regulations. An 
attorney for the county said a decision 
on whether to appeal would be made 
soon. 

A lawsuit had been filed by county 
business owners who said the law was 





Two VDT safety measures killed in New York 
Judge voids Suffolk Co. law; mayor vetoes New York City bill 


intrusive and discouraged business 
development, which was part of the 
reason County Executive Patrick 
Halpin vetoed the bill — even though 
earlier, as a state assemblyman, he 
had been considered a staunch sup- 
porter of such VDT legislation. Oppo- 
nents succeeded in getting a suspen- 
sion of the law’s costlier provisions 
until the court could make its ruling. 

For operators spending over 26 
hours at terminals in workplaces with 
at least 20 VDTs, the law required 
that employers pay 80% of the cost of 
eye examinations and 80% of the cost 
of eyewear prescribed as a result of 
VDT use. It also called for special 
lighting, adjustable furniture, detach- 
able keyboards and 15-minute breaks 
every three hours for VDT users. 

Until the ruling, work breaks and 
operator training had gone into effect, 
the 80% payments were suspended 
and mandatory equipment specifica- 
tions awaited the new year. 





The day before the ruling on Long 
Island, outgoing New York City 
Mayor Ed Koch vetoed a City Council 
bill that would have regulated VDT 
use by city workers (14,000 of whom 
use the terminals) in a manner similar 
to that enacted in Suffolk Co. It also 
would have provided some users with 
particular medical conditions with 
temporary transfers from VDT work 
without loss of income or seniority. 

Koch pointed to the lack of medical 
evidence provided during hearings on 
the bill and said implementation 
would cost an estimated $30 million, 
10 times the figure estimated by the 
bill’s sponsor. 

The mayor also suggested the mea- 
sure could create momentum that 
would eventually extend regulation to 
all VDT users in the city, possibly 
harming business. The bill reportedly 
will be reintroduced this year, after 
David Dinkins succeeds Koch as 
mayor. 





By George Garneau 


The U.S. Supreme Court plans to 
send its decisions around the nation 
electronically within minutes after 
their release. 

The plan, called Project Hermes 
after the messenger of Greek myth, 
could be working as early as this 
spring. 

It was developed in response to 
requests from the media, which have 
been clamoring for faster access to 
opinions since the Court began 
typesetting electronically in 1981. 

Decisions currently are made avail- 
able to about 125 people, who often 
wait in line for hours at the Court, 
which often runs out. Even with 
facsimile machines and computers, it 
is still hard to get a decision. People 
elsewhere can get someone in 








Supreme Court goes electronic 


Plans to send its rulings to news organizations 
within minutes after their release 


Washington to secure a copy and fax 
it, wait to read texts in weekly legal 
publications, or subscribe to a costly 
commercial data base after it rekeys 
the entire decision onto a computer. 

The two-year pilot plan, developed 
over 18 months by a special commit- 
tee at the Court, envisions “a limited 
number of subscribers” receiving the 
opinions electronically within min- 
utes of release. 

An announcement in December did 
not say how many or what kind of 
subscribers, except that they would 
pay $500 a year and set up a personal 
computer, software and communica- 
tions modem at the Court to distribute 
to subscribers via phone lines. 

The Court initially env‘sioned one 
organization as a distributor (E&P 
Oct. 15, 1988, P. 20-21). It later 
rejected 14 proposals from news orga- 





nizations, legal publishers and law 
groups. 

The new plan calls for the Court to 
distribute opinions to a small group of 
information disseminators for redis- 
tribution. 

“We’re just saying, ‘You get 
together and supply us with the equip- 
ment we need, and we'll select the 
subscribers,’ ” said Court spokeswo- 
man Toni House. “I think there’s 
room for all the major people.” 

She expects 15 or fewer organiza- 
tions to be selected, based on their 
“ability to put the information in the 
hands of the most people.” 

The system will allow reporters, 
editorial writers, columnists and legal 
experts around the country to read 
full texts of opinions within minutes 
of their release, she said. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Moderate 
(Continued from page 16) 





He said retail expenditures will be 
up around 5% in 1990; general ad 
exenditures will be up around 4% and 
classified ad expenditures will see 
about 5%-plus growth. 

“More and more newspapers are 
learning to sell [frequency] sched- 
ules,” Tilis said, adding that such 
schedules are in the best interests of 
newspapers and advertisers. 

“The emphasis has to be on build- 
ing unit volume,” he said. 

There are a “number of ways to 
build business,” Tilis commented, 
saying newspapers can “offer dis- 
counts for plus business” or “reward 
significant changes in behavior” such 
as an advertiser’s agreeing to move 
“business which goes to tv into news- 
papers.” 

“Discounting isn’t a dirty word as 
long as it doesn’t become an uncon- 
trolled nuclear reaction,” he said 
“When we depart from a rate card, 
we offer a new rate card to all adver- 
tisers. It’s not some smoking room 
deal.” 

Jack Butcher, circulation director 
of the Tampa Tribune, said daily cir- 
culation growth was essentially flat in 
1989, showing only about 0.2% 
growth and holding at around 63 mil- 
lion. Sunday circulation growth in 
1989 fell below expectations, showing 
less than a 1% gain. Butcher had pre- 
dicted a year ago that Sunday growth 
would be around 2%. 

Pricing action remained moderate 
in 1989, Butcher said, with newspa- 
pers concentrating on controlling cir- 
culation costs. 

The focus of the 1990s, he said, will 
be “improved retention of subscrib- 
ers,” increasing reader frequency and 
building penetration. 

Remarking that 50% of U.S. dailies 
still sell for 25¢ or under, Butcher 
predicted more newspapers would 
move to a 35¢ cover price but “at cost 
of market share.” 

However, Butcher said Sunday 
papers could make the jump from 75¢ 
to $1 without suffering a decline in 
market share. 

For 1990, Butcher predicted daily 
circulation will grow by only a quarter 
of a percentage point, while Sunday 
circulation growth will again be in the 
1% range. 

Looking further into the decade, 
Butcher said he was “more optimistic 
about the 1990s than the 1980s for 
circulation gains, and I’m even more 
optimistic about Sunday.” 

And more total market coverage 
marketing by newspapers in 1990s 








will “make penetration less of a ques- 
tion.” 

Newsprint prices are likely to come 
down “another 5%” in 1990 after 
falling 6% in 1989, said Homer E. 
Taylor, vice president/supply for 
Knight-Ridder Inc. 


Ink prices, which were down in 
1989, will show “little change” this 
year, he added. 

“Lower prices for newsprint and 
ink bode well for our industry,” Tay- 
lor said, but he told the analysts he did 
not know how long the favorable 
prices will last. 

Gordon Medenica, director of plan- 
ning for the New York Times Co., 
also predicted newsprint prices would 
be “flat to down” in 1990 while labor 
costs will rise about 5%. 

Medenica believes there will be a 
“renewal of overall economic 
growth” in 1991-92 and advertising 
spending as a percentage of GNP will 
stabilize. “Ad spending will grow at 
minimum at GNP rates,” he said, as 
marketers shift dollars back to media 
from promotion. 

“T think [ad spending] share losses 
{of newspapers] will stabilize and stay 
in the 26% range,” he said. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 9) 





new one: “M.” It would be inserted 
in the lower left or right of a screened 
print that is to be published to indicate 
that it was electronically modified 
(beyond simple contrast and color 
correction). There would be no 
uproar over Oprah’s head attached to 
Ann Margaret’s body if a small “M” 
with a circle around it had been 
attached. The future of newspaper 
and magazine integrity requires us to 
identify modified photographs. 


STEPHEN B. WATERS 
(Waters is vice president and general 


manager of the Rome [N.Y.] Sentinel 
Co.) 





Violence 
(Continued from page 18) 





A new Soviet press law contained 
several “harsh provisions,” includ- 
ing continuation of restrictions on 
reporting, licensing requirements for 
non-government media, penalties for 
“misuse of freedom of the press,“a 
reference to “corrective labor” for 
offenders. 





Coping 


(Continued from page 28) 





strides in trying to combat direct 
marketers locally. TMC products, 
zoning, and, to a small extent, repeat 
discount plans have offered a way for 
newspapers to compete with more 
favorable CPMs. 

Direct marketing is considerably 
more than just direct mail. Telemar- 
keting, toll-free numbers, and inter- 
active electronic systems are but a 
few of the many ways that advertisers 
are trying to reach the consumers ona 
direct and personal way. 

The challenge faced by our industry 
is to address each of these approaches 
and to offer advertisers a way of 
achieving their telemarketing and 
direct consumer goals in a more effi- 
cient fashion. Ideally, this will 
encompass the utilization of ROP 
pages of our newspapers. For many 
direct advertisers though, our sheer 
broad-based audiences are unneces- 
sary or are not economically feasible 
to reach. 

All newspapers should be exploring 
these electronic alternatives and how 
to capture ways that we can offer this 
service either in lieu of or in combina- 
tion with our normal ROP selling. We 
must constantly remind ourselves 
that we are in the communication and 
information dissemination business 
and evolve away from our printing 
and production mode of thinking. 

While there may always be a physi- 
cal copy of our newspaper, it would 
be shortsighted to pass up the many 
electronic opportunities that will 
present themselves as either allies or 
competitors during the future. 








Courts 


(Continued from page 19) 





grand jury three years ago. A federal 
appeals court said a state law forbid- 
ding such disclosure violated the First 
Amendment rights of former Char- 
lotte (County, Fla.) Herald-News 
reporter Michael Smith. 

Smith, who testified in an investiga- 
tion of alleged corruption in the Sher- 
iff's Department, is writing a news 
story and possibly a book. 


Patriot News raises 


home delivery price 


The Patriot News Co., publisher of 
the morning Patriot and evening 
News in Harrisburg, Pa., raised its 
weekly home-delivery price Jan. | 
from $1.25 to $1.50. 
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1989 
DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 
SALES 


ALASKA 
Anchorage Times 
evening 31,856 
Bob Atwood 
to VECO International Inc. 


ARKANSAS 
Hope Star 
evening 5,068 
Gozia-Driver Media Co. 
to 
NEWSCO Inc. 
(Rupert Phillips and family) 


Newport Daily Independent 
evening 3,571 
Richolson family 
to 
American Publishing Co.., 

subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 


Paragould Daily Press 
evening 8,500 
Wulfekuhler family 
to 
Paxton family 
Broker: J.N. Wells & Co. 


ARIZONA 
Douglas Daily Dispatch 
evening 3,200 


Western Newspapers 
to 
Wick Communications 
(Walter and Robert Wick) 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


CALIFORNIA 


Corona/Norco Independent 
evening 5,000 
Buckner News Alliance 
to 
Riverside Press-Enterprise 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 


Fontana Herald-News 
evening 3,000 
Buckner News Alliance 
to 
Riverside Press-Enterprise 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 


Orange Coast Daily Pilot 
morning 17,870 
Adams Communications 
of Minneapolis 
to 
Page Group Publishing Inc. 
(Former Chicago 
Sun-Times publisher 
Robert Page and 
Commonwealth Capital 
Partners of New York) 
Price: $8 million 


Pasadena Star-News 
morning 38,000 
Knight-Ridder Inc. 


John A. Park, Jr. & Son 


Expertise and reliability 
for owners (only) selling 


newspapers 


(919) 782-3131 
Box 17127 
Raleigh, N.C. 27619 


42 Years Nation-Wide Personal Service 


heeenteteianeninieieaeumenaigiliaisiieaiesiiasiiaill 





to 
William Dean Singleton 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 


Roseville Press-Tribune 
evening 15,000 
Small Newspaper Group 
to 
Lesher Communications 


Sacramento Union 
morning 83,300 
Richard Mellon Scaife 
to 
Daniel Benvenuit Jr. and David Kassis 


Fort Morgan Times 
evening 5,500 
to 
American Publishing Co.., 
subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 


Lamar Daily News 
evening 3,726 
to 
American Publishing Co.., 
subsidiary of Hollinger, Inc. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


Sterling Journal-Advocate 
evening 6,525 
to 
American Publishing Co.., 
subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven Register 
morning 104,092 
Goodson Newspaper Group Inc., 
(Mark Goodson) 
to 
Ingersoll Publications Company 
(Ralph Ingersoll, Jr.) 


FLORIDA 
Sun-Tattler, Hollywood 
morning 31,000 
E.W. Scripps Co. 
to 
DTH Media Inc. 
(John Buzzetta) 


ILLINOIS 
Diario El Manana 
morning 
to 
Midwest Spanish Publishing Co. 
(Gorki Tellez, George Munoz - 
and Krishna Kumar Gaur) 
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WE DELIVER! 


In the past fwe years Lee Dirks & Associates has represented the sellers of 21 companies publishing 


These companies have been sold to 18 different buyers, demonstrating the depth of interest in pene epi erring 


our firm's ability to secure the highest possible price from the finest possible purchaser. 
In 1989, from East Coast to West: 


SELLER 
News & Observer 
feng 
Raleigh, N 
Descendants of 
Wm. B. Collins 
Henry H. Coniand, 
Guntner | tainer 
Tribune Pubiishing 
Colurs &, MO 
Buckner News Alliance 
Seattic. Wi 


PURCHASER CIRCULATION 


Hilton Head (SC) island Packet, 46,600 
Beaufort (SC) 

Rock Hill (SC) Herald 
Gloversville (NY) Leader-Herald 


McClatchy 
Sacramento, CA 





Wheeling, WW 


Johnson Newspapers 
Watertown, NY 


Stauffer Media 

Warren, OH 

Riverside Press-Enterprise 
Riverside, CA 





Catskill (NY) Daily Mail 4,900 





Fulton (MO) Sun 4,400 





Corona/Norco (CA) Independent, 


Fontana (CA) Herald News —_ 


During 1985-89, Lee Dirks & Associates has represented the sellers of 6 groups of non-daily newspapers. Each group 
has been sold to a different buyer. 


In 1989 alone, from West Coast to East: 


SELLER 
Media General 
Richmond, VA 


Frank Wood, Jr., 
Clarence Arbuthnot 


PURCHASER 


Freedom Newspapers 
Irvine, CA 


Midwest Newspapers 
Ames, IA 


CIRCULATION 
Golden West Publishing 470,000 
Los Angeles County and Orange County, CA 
Rockford (IL) Journal, 
North Central Associated Publishers, 
Towne & Country Buyers Guide 
Pennysaver Publications 
Chicago, IL 
Scotsman Press 
Syracuse & Binghamton, NY 
Montgomery Publications 
ington, PA 





155,000 





Tribune Company Shopper E 

Chicago, IL Blue Earth, MN 

Tom and Alice Badoud Communications 
Wallace Charlottesville, VA 


Metroweek Corporation 
Fort Washington, PA 


383,000 





243,000 





Publishing, 


Independent 
William B. Strasburg wane 


Lee Dirks & Associates is concluding its tenth year as the nation’s most active firm in representing sellers of daily 
newspapers and non-daily groups. We are especially proud that no fewer than 8 daily newspaper groups, having seen 


our work as prospective buyers, have engaged us in just the past 12 months to assist them in divesting their own daily 
or non-daily newspapers. 


Norman R. McMullin 
Vice President since 1989 


Owen Van Essen 
Vice President since 1986 


Lee E. Dirks 
President since 1989 


Formerly vice president and general 
manager of Detroit Free Press; for seven 
years the nation’s first full-time 
newspaper-stock analyst; reporter and 
editor for Dow Jones for eight years. 


Formerly business manager and part 





owner of Worthington (MN) Daily Globe. 


Formerly president of Suburban 
Newspapers of Greater St. Louis and of 
Woodward Communications of 
Dubuque (IA); past president of Inland 
Press Association. 





LEE DIRKS & ASSOCIATES 


180 Oakland, Suite 210, Birmingham, MI 48009 
Phone: 313-646-4230 


Fax: 313-646-1624 











INDIANA 
Madison Courier 
evening 9,754 
Minority stockholders 
to Majority stockholder Don R. Wallis 
Consultant: Bolitho-Sterling was 
consultants to minority stockholders 


KANSAS 
Colby Free Press 
morning 3,053 
Seaton Group 
to 
Gozia-Driver Media 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


El Dorado Times 
evening 5,468 
to 
American Publishing Co., a subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. 


Goodland Daily News 
evening 3,143 
Seaton Group 

to 
Gozia-Drive Media 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


McPherson Sentinel 
evening 5,950 
The Krehbiel Family 
to 
American Publishing Co., a subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. 


Pratt Tribune 
evening 3,500 
Tribune Publishing Company 
of Pratt, Kansas 
to 
Hometown Communications Inc. 
of Destin, Florida 
Broker: Michael D. Lindsey 
represented the sellers 


Russell Daily News 
evening 3,900 
Russell T. Townsley, majority 
stockholder 
to 
Allan D. Evans, minority stockholder 
Consultants: Bolitho-Sterling 
consultants to majority stockholder 
Russell T. Townsley 


KENTUCKY 
Ohio County Messenger 
4,100 
C.B. Embry Jr. 
to 


Andy Anderson Corp. 
Broker: Webster and Associates of 
Rockwall, Texas, represented the seller 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Chelsea Record 
evening 5,000 
Quigley Publications 
(Andrew P. Quigley, President) 
to 
Journal Transcript Newspapers Inc.) 
(Neil P. Collins and 
Mary L.N. McGrew) 
Broker: L. Barry French 
of Assonet, Mass. 
represented Journal 
Transcript Newspapers 


MICHIGAN 
Sturgis Journal 
evening 8,750 
Gannett Co. 
to 
Hometown Communications Inc. of 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MISSOURI 
Fulton Sun 
Morning 4,400 
Tribune Publishing 
Henry Waters II and children 
to 
Stauffer Media 
Lee Dirks & Associates 
represented the Waters Family 


Kennett Daily Dunklin Democrat 
evening 7,055 
Stapleton Publications 
to 
Sherm Smith and Gary Rust 


Sikeston Democrat-Advertiser 
evening 
to 
Thomson Newspapers 
The Sikeston Democrat 
Advertiser was merged into 
Thomson-owned Sikeston Daily 
Standard, and renamed The 
Standard Democrat. 


NEBRASKA 
Columbus Telegram 
evening 11,000 


Freedom Newspapers Inc.., 
of Irvine, Calif. 
to 
The Omaha World-Herald Co. 
Consultant: Gerald D. Reilly, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Fremont Tribune 
evening 11,800 
Gannett Co. 
to 
Hometown Communications of 
Little Rock, Ark. 


NEW JERSEY 
Bridgeton Evening News 
evening 12,222 
Schofield Family 
to 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 


NEW MEXICO 
Las Cruces Sun-News 
evening 19,099 
Worrell Enterprises 
to 
MediaNews Group Inc. 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Worrell Entetprises 
in the transaction. 


Santa Fe New Mexican 
Morning 18,000 
Gannett Co. 


to 
Robert McKinney & 
Robin McKinney Martin 
Price: Approx. $35 million 


NEW YORK 
Catskill Daily Mail 
evening 4,900 
Gunther Hafner and Henry H. Conland 
and their wives. 
to 
Johnson Newspaper Corporation of 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 
represented the Daily Mail in the sale. 


El Diario/La Prensa 
morning 60,000 
Gannett Co. 
to 
Carlos Ramirez, Peter W. Davidson and 
Rupert Phillips 


Gloversville Leader-Herald 
evening 14,173 
William B. Collins Co. 
to 
Ogden Newspapers Inc. of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Broker: Lee Dirks and Associates 


Leader Herald 
evening 14,173 
William B. Collins Co., 
and Stock-Holders 
to 
Ogden Newspapers 
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NORTH CAROLINA Hilton Head Island Packet (the Daniels family) 
Richmond County Daily Journal morning 11,000 to 
evening 9,000 News and Observer Publishing Co. McClatchy Newspapers 
J. Neal Cadieu Jr. and his wife, (the Daniels family) Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 
Sybil Williams Cadieu to 
to McClatchy Newspapers SOUTH DAKOTA 
Park Communications Inc. Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates Huron Daily Plainsman 
of Ithaca, N.Y. evening 12,000 
Broker: H. Charles Berky of Rock Hill Herald Freedom Newspapers of Irvine, Calif. 
C. Berky & Associates morning 28,000 to 
represented the sellers News and Observer Publishing Co. (Continued on page 64) 








Tryon Daily Bulletin 
morning 2,413 
Seth and Bos Vining ° 
t Paragould Daily Press 
Jeff and Helen Bryd of 
Richmond Virginia Paragould, Arkansas 


Broker: Richard Briggs & Associates Has Been Acquired By 


represented the seller 
Paducah Newspapers, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA Of Paducah, Kentucky 


Jamestown Sun 
evening 10,200 
to 
American Publishing Co.., 
subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 


ae Grafton Mountain Statesman 


pies and the 
Hamilton Journal-News The Record Delta 


evening 28,000 
Garden State Newspapers 


to Both Tri-Weeklies of West Virginia 
bncap anus ae Have Been Acquired By 





Other Recent Transactions... 


OKLAHOMA Rochelle Newspapers, Inc. 


Miami News Record : eat 
evening 8,340 Of Rochelle, Illinois 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone/Narragansett Publishing 


PENNSYLVANIA Copley Press, Inc. 
Titusville Herald Has Acquired The 


morning 4,800 


Stevenson family Marengo Star Newspapers 
Aiaiiilatamilbaiiat. All of McHenry County, Illinois 
subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 
aaa (We the undersigned initiated and 


assisted with negotiations leading to these transactions) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort Gazette 


P< SO IN. WELLS & COMPANY 


(the Daniels family) INCORPORATED 
to Financial Consultants to Publishers, Broadcasters and CATV 


McClatchy Newspapers 21W075 Monticello Road, Lombard, Ill. 60148 Tel: (708) 916-6491 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 
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Findahome Of Mobile and the 





(Continued from page 63) 


Omaha World Herald Co. 
Consultant: Gerald D. Reilly, 
Greenwich, CT. 


TENNESSEE 


Maryville-Alcoa Daily Times 
Tutt Bradford family 

to 

Persis Corp., Honolulu 


TEXAS 
Alice Echo-News 
evening 5,921 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 


to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Brownwood Bulletin 
evening 9,082 

Woodson Newspapers Inc. 

to 

Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Clear Lake City Citizen 
morning 5,700 

Founders Newspapers Group 

to 

Westward Communications 

Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 

represented Founders 


Conroe Courier 
morning 11,500 
Founders Newspapers Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders 


Marlin Daily Democrat 
evening 3,179 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Nagadoches Daily Sentinel 
evening 8,799 


Herald Publishing Co. 
to 


Cox Enterprises 


Paris News 
12,811 
Worrell Enterprises 
to 
Southern Newspapers Inc. 

Henry Ansbacher Inc. 

represented Worrell 

in the transaction 


Pasadena Citizen 
Founders Newspaper Group 





to 
Westward Communications 


San Marcos Daily Record 
evening 5,000 
Worrell Enterprises 
to 
American Publishing Co.., 
a subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 


Stephenville Empire-Tribune 
evening 4,439 
Woodson Newspapers Inc: 

to . 
Boone-Narragansett Publishin:; 


Waxahachie Daily Light 
evening 5,722 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


VIRGINIA 


Clifton Forge Daily Review 
evening 3,300 
to 
Covington Virginian 
(The Review was merged with the 
Virginian to form the Virginian-Review) 


Woodbridge Potomac News 
evening 24,500 
Worrell Enterprises 
to 
Media News Group 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 


1989 
NON-DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 
SALES 


ALABAMA 
Fayette Times-Record 
4,023 
Ayres Publishing Company, 
Incorporated 
to 
Mid-South Newspapers Incorporated 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Findahome Of the Alabama 
Gulf Coast 
15,000 
Findahome Inc. of Mobile, Ala. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Limited, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Eastern Shore 
20,000 
Findahome Inc. of Mobile, Ala. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Limited, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Broker Jim Hall Media Services 


Hamilton Progress 
3,863 
The Progress, Inc. 
to 
Mid-South Newspapers Inc. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Marion Times-Standard 
2,000 
R. Dave Davis 
to 
Bibb Publications Inc. , owned 
by Robert E. Tribble 

Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 

represented Davis in the sale 


Pickens County Herald 
3,000 
Pickens County Herald Inc. 
to 
Mid-South Newspapers Inc. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


ARKANSAS 
Salem News 
3,550 
Areawide Media, Inc. of Salem, Ark. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Limited, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Tri-County Record 
17,000 

Areawide Media, Inc., Salem, Ark. 

to 

Cordell Publications, Limited, 

Dallas, TX. 

Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 

Date: March, 1989 


Trumann Democrat 
2,031 
Richolson Family 
to 
American Publishing Co. 


Tuckerman Record 
750 
Richolson Family 
to 
American Publishing Co. 


White Hall Journal 
Neil Clark 
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to 
Frank Lightfoot 


ARIZONA 
The Advertiser 
Jean Kotecki 
to 
Wick Communications of 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
represented the seller 


Arizona Silver Belt 
7,464 paid 
James Malott and Tom Anderson 
to 
American Publishing Co., a subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. 


the sale. 


Copper Era 
3,900 
Jean Kotecki 
to 
Wick Communications of 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


The Mongollon Advisor 
Carroll Cox and Janet Martin 
to 
Raljon Publishing, a subsidiary 
of Jack Kent Cooke Media 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


Lake Powell Chronicle 
3,000 
Lindsey Publishing Inc. 
to 
Ron and Jeanette Rieb 


Payson Roundup 
Bill King 
to 
Raljon Publishing, a subsidiary 
of Jack Kent Cooke Media 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale 


Rim Country Review 
Bill King 
to 
Raljon Publishing, a subsidiary 
of Jack Kent Cooke Media 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale 


CALIFORNIA 
Anderson Valley Post and Post 
Advisor 
10,500 
John and Michelle Bodle 





Webster & Associates of Dallas handled 


to 
Douglas Hirsch and 
J. Alan Cramer, Wayne, Neb. 
Broker: John Fournier, Jr., of 
Fournier Media Services, Inc. 
of Bend, OR represented the 
Bodles 


Arcadia Tribune 
Knight-Ridder Inc. 
to 
Pasadena Newspaper Inc., owned 
by William Dean Singleton 


Big Trees Trader 
John P. Scripps Newspapers 
to 
Jack Fraser and Jerry R. Appel 
of Bastrop, Tex. 
Broker: Mell Hodell of Montclair, CA. 
was the broker in the sale 


Boutique and Villager 
Jerry Fuchs of Fuchs Publications 
to 
Tribune Company, Chicago 


Cambrian News/Campbell Express 
Wilton and Glenna von Gease and 
Grant Fellersen 
to 
Hanchett Publishing Inc. , owned by 
Bonny J. Hanchett 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


The Coalinga Courier 
The Lemoore Advance Inc., 
Riley Jones 
President 
to 

Central Valley Newspapers Inc.., 
owned by 

Gerald A. and Brenda M. Bean, 

Redlands, Calif. 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


The Coalinga Record 
Keith E. and Laura L. Shannon 
to 
Central Valley Newspapers Inc.., 
owned by 
Gerald A. and Brenda M. Bean, 
Redlands, Calif. 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


Duarte Duartean 
Knight-Ridder Inc. 
to 
Pasadena Newspapers Inc. 
(William Dean Singleton) 


Enquirer-Bulletin 
Jerry Fuchs of Fuchs Publications 
to 
Tribune Company of Chicago 


Felton Valley Press 
John P. Scripps Newspapers 
to 


Jack Fraser and Jerry R. Appel 
of Bastrop, Tex. 
Broker: Mel Hodell of Montclair, Calif. 


Folsom Telegraph 


Telegraph News Publications 
to 
Lesher Communications Inc. 
Of Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Foothill Journal 
10,200 
Century Group 
to 
GB Publishing Co. 


Foster City Progress 
Jerry Fuchs of Fuchs Publications 


to 
Tribune Company, Chicago 


Golden West Publishing 
(9 South Orange County Newspapers 
and 22 Highlander Publications Papers) 
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470,000 combined circulation 
Media General Inc. 
to y 
Freedom Newspapers 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 


Huntington Harbour Sun 
to 
Pacific Coast Highway Inc. 
(Vance Caesar and three partners) 


Idyllwild Town Crier 
to 
Chronicle Publishing Co. 


La Canada Valley Sun 
La Canada Valley Sun Inc. 
Joseph L. DuPlain, president 
to 
Century Group of Redlands, Calif. 
headed by Gerald A. Bean 
Broker: Mel Hodell of Montclair, Calif. 


Lemoore Advance 
The Lemoore Advance Inc., 
Riley Jones President 
to 
Central Valley Newspapers Inc.., 
owned by 
Gerald A. and Brenda M. Bean, 
Redlands, Calif. 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


The Lemoore Leader 
Keith E. and Laura L. Shannon 
to 
Central Valley Newspapers Inc., 
owned by 
Gerald A. and Brenda M. Bean, 
Redlands, Calif. 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


Loomis News 
Bud Pisarek 
to 
Carlon Perry and two investors 


Los Angeles Reader 
Chicago Reader 
to 
Burnside Group 


Millbrae Sun 
Jerry Fuchs of Fuchs Publications 
to 
Tribune Company, Chicago 


Monrovia News-Post 
Knight-Ridder Inc. 
to 
Pasadena Newspapers Inc., owned 
by William Dean Singleton 


Orangevale News, Telegraph 
Telegraph News Publications 
to 
Lesher Communications Inc., 


Redondo Beach Reporter 
to 
Baker Communications Inc. 


Rossmoor Journal 
to 
Pacific Coast Highway Inc. 
(Vance Ceasar and three 
partners) 


Scotts Valley Banner 
John P. Scripps Newspapers 
to 
Jack Fraser and Jerry R. Appel 
of Bastrop, Tex. 
Broker: Mel Hodell of Montclair, Calif. 


Seal Beach Journal 
to 
Pacific Coast Highway Inc. 
(Vance Caesar and three 
partners) 


Temple City Times 
Knight-Ridder Inc. 
to 
Pasadena Newspapers Inc., owned 
by William Dean Singleton 


Twin City Times 
Keith E. and Laura L. Shannon 
to 
Central Valley Newspapers Inc.., 
owned by 
Gerald A. and Brenda M. Bean, 
Redlands, Calif. 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


Vailey Post and Post Adviser 
John and Michelle Bodle 
to 
Douglas Hirsch and J. Alan Cramer 
John Fournier Jr. represented the 
Bodles. 


West Sonoma County Paper 
Elizabeth Poole 
to 
John Boland and James Carroll 


Western Eldorado County Outlook 
David D. and Judy A. Enersen 
to 
Susan Bibow, Rancho Cordova, Calif. 
Broker: Bruce Wright Media Consultant 


COLORADO 


Akron News Reporter 
2,807 
Dan Reneau 


to 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 


Brush News Tribune Brush 
1,900 
to 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 


Cripple Creek Gold Rush 
Woodland Park Newspapers, Inc. 
(J. Alan Cramer and Douglas Hirsh) 
to 
Westward Communications, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Broker: Michael D. Lindsey, of Media 
Consultants Inc., 


Holly Chieftain 
to 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 


Julesburg Advocate 
2,400 
Ron and Linda Wilkins 
to 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 


Morgan Times Review 
3,900 
to 
American Publishing Co., Subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. 


The Fence Post 
9,600 paid 
Terry Gogerty and John Walker 
to 
Greeley Publishing 
(a subsidiary of Swift-Pioneer 
Newspapers) 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


Tri-State Trader 
Fred and Barbara Betz 
to 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


Ute Pass Courier 
4,400 
Woodland Park Newspapers Inc.., 
(J. Alan Cramer and Douglas Hirsh) 
to 
Westward Communications, 
Dallas, Tex. 


CONNECTICUT 
Foothills Trader 
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35,000 (free) 
to 
Capital Cities/ABC 


Kent Weathervane 
Edward and Laura Rapp 
to 
Housatonic Valley Publishing Co.., 
owned by 
The Home News Corp. 


Town Times 
2,700 
William E. Simmons 
to 
The Bee Publishing Co. Inc. 


FLORIDA 
Clay County Crescent 
Jim and Kaye Wilson 
to 
Add Inc., subsidiary of Journal 
Communications Inc. 


Golden Gate Moneysaver 
John C. and Evelyn Sharkey 
to 
Russell Tuff 
Broker: Milton Beckerman of 
Beckerman Associates Inc., 
represented the Sharkeys 


Kissimmee News Gazette 
and six shoppers 
Westminster Florida Inc. 
to 
Toronto Sun Publishing Corp. 
Price: $14.5 million including 
printing plant 


Naples-Marco Shoppers’ Special 
John C. and Evelyn Sharkey 
to 
Russell Tuff 
Broker: Milton Beckerman of 
Beckerman Associates Inc., 
represented the Sharkeys 


Sun Newspaper Group 
21,000 
to 
Lakeworth-Neighbor News Inc. 


GEORGIA 
Lyons Progress 
2,985 
Lyons Progress Inc. 
to 
Advance Publishing Co., Vadlia, Ga. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Pelham Journal 
3,381 
Neal Chism 
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to W.H. NeSmith 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Warrenton Clipper 
Alva L. Haywood 
to 
Karl N. Haywood 


ILLINOIS 


Cairo Citizen 
Lee Walls, Cairo Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Jerry L. Reppert, 
North Scott Publishing Inc. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Chicago Hegewisch News 
to 
John and Jenny Casey 


Chicago Lawyer 
Rob Warden 
to 
Chicago Law Bulletin Publishing Co. 


Marengo Star Newspapers 
to 
Copley Press Inc. 
Broker: J.N. Wells & Co. 


Pennysaver Publications 
(21 weekly newspapers) 
390,000 combined circulation 
Tribune Company 


Lamar Daily News 
Tri-State Trader PAmolelomanae 
Fence Post 
Payson Round Up 
Rim Country Review $,000 free 
Mogollon Advisor $000 free 
Amzona Silver Belt 
Copper Era 
The Advertiser ’ OOO trec 
Daily Dispatch 
Viva S000 free 
( hic ¢ OUNTY Mess¢ never 
Kosciusko Star-Herald 
Pontotoc Progre¢ SS 
Rockwall County Journal [2,000 tree 
11525 Pegasus St., 
Suite E - 150 
Dallas, TX. 75238 


3,600 paid Lamar, CO 
9100 paid Ft. ¢ 
1,100 paid Payson, AZ 
7,300 paid Globe, AZ 

1,300 paid Clifton, AZ 
3,400 paid Douglas, AZ 


9,100 paid) Kosciusko, MS — fa 


6,200 paid Pontotoc, MS 


WEBSTER & 
ASSOCIATES 


PUBLICATION BROKERS 


to 
Shopper Enterprises, Blue Earth, Minn. 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 


Pioneer Newspaper Group 
(38 weekly and twice-weekly papers) 
Field Corporation 
to 
Sun-Times Company 


Rockford Journal, North 
Central Associated Publishers and 
Towne & Country Buyers Guide 


(14 non-daily newspapers and shoppers) 
Combined free distribution of 155,000 


Brown County Publishing and 
Clarence Arbuthnot 
to 
Midwest Newspapers 
(Michael Gartner and Gary Gerlach) 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 


INDIANA 


Crown Point Shopping News 
Joel and Deanna Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications Ltd., Dallas 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Griffith Shopper 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
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1939 


foAmerican Publishing 
Lamar, CO 
ollins,CO 


fo American Publishing 
lo Switt-Pioneer 

lo Jane kx Ke nu ¢ ooke 
Payson, AZ 
Payson, AZ 


to Jacke Kent Cooke 

lio ack Kent Cooke 

ly American Publishing 
lo Wick Ce 
to Wick ¢ 
lo Wick ¢ 
Douglas, AZ lo Wick ¢ 


MMAIUNAICaALIONS 
Clitton, AZ ommunications 
OmmMmMunications 


OMMmUuUNICAatlOns 


1,000 paid Beaver Dam, KY fo Andy Anderson 4 orp 


American Publishing 
fo Amerscan Publishing 


Rockwall, TX fo Worrell Enterprises 


(214) 340-2266 
FAX © 340-7979 
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to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Highland Shopper 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Hobart Gazette 
7,000 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Lake Station Herald 
3,000 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


The Leader 
Starke County Publishing Co. 
to 
Cordell Publications of Callas 
Broker: Gloria Bushelman of R.C. 
Crisler & Co. Inc., 


Merrillville Herald 
4,000 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Munster News Shopper 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Portage Journal Pres. 
4,000 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


The Review 
Starke County Publishing Co. 
to 
Cordell Publications of Dallas 


Broker: Gloria Bushelman of R.C. 


Crisler & Co. Inc. 


Schererville News Shopper 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Valparaiso Shopper 
Joel and Deana Remaley 
to 
Cordell Publications, Ltd. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


IOWA 
Albia Monroe County News 
3,274 
John Baldridge and Robert Larsen 
to 
Lancaster Management Inc., 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Albia Union-Republican 
3,288 
John Baldridge and Robert Larsen 
to 
Lancaster Management Inc., 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Atlantic Times 
8,500 free distribution 
Gregg K. Knowles 
to 
American Publishing Co. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Cascade Pioneer-Advertiser 
Verginia Sullivan 
to 
North East Iowa Publishing Inc.., 
formed by Bob and May Ann Le May 
Broker: John E. van der Linden 
of Iowa 


Chariton Leader-Patriot 
3,852 
John Baldridge and Robert Larson 
to 
Lancaster Management Inc., 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Lyon County Reporter 
3,002 
Ben and Lucy Colby, Jr. 
to 
David and Lucy Enerson 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Muskie Trading Post 
Craig Schrader 
to 
Lee Enterprises 


Osceola Sentinel-Tribune 
Jean and Stan Samuelson 
to 
Sally and Frank Morlan of Iowa 


Paullina Times 
Duane and Pat Holub 


to 
Mike and Mary Otto of IL. 
Broker: John E. van der Linden of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 


Sutherland Courier 
Duane and Pat Holub 
to 
Mike and Mary Otto of IL. 
Broker: John E. van der Linden of 
Spirit Lake, lowa 


KANSAS 
Chase County Leader-News 
1,747 
Kansas Graphics Inc. 
to 
Flint Hills Publishing Co. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Atwood Citizen-Patriot 
2,600 
Marjorie Crabb 
to 
McCook Daily Gazette Inc. 


Baxter Spring Citizen 
2,401 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing Co. 


Cunningham Clipper 
350 
Tribune Publisher Co., of 
Pratt, Kansas (the Barnes family) 
to 
Hometown Communications. Inc. 
Broker: Michael D. Lindsey, 
Media Consultants Inc. 
represented the seller 


Kiowa County Signal 
1,700 
Tribune Publishing Co. of 
Pratt, Kansas (the Barnes family) 
to 
Hometown Communications Inc. 
Broker: Michael D. Lindsey represented 
the sellers Media Consultants Inc. 


Prairie Peddler 
Seaton Group 
to 
Gozia-Driver Media 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


St. John News 
1,500 
Tribune Publishing Co., of 
Pratt, Kansas (the Barnes family) 
. to 
Hometown Communications Inc. 
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Broker: Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants Inc. 
represented the sellers 


Sherman County Herald 
Seaton Group 
to 
Gozia-Driver Media 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Sunflower Shopper 
Tribune Publishing Co., of 
Pratt, Kansas (the Barnes family) 
to 
Hometown Communications, Inc. 
Broker: Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants Inc. 
represented the sellers 


Tri-State Trader 
24,500 free distribution 
to 
American Publishing Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Grant County Express 
8,000 
Ed Ashcraft of Ashcraft Publishing 
in Owenton 
to 
Landmark Community Newspapers 
Inc., 
a division of Landmark 
Communications of Norfolk, Va. 


Jessamine Journal 
5,100 
Ed Easterly II 
to 
Republic Newspapers Inc. (Because of 
previous contractural obligations 
on the part of the seller, 
the sale will not be final until 
April 1, 1990.) 


Martin Countian 
to 
LaJeune Waggoner 


The Mercury 
to 
LeJeune Waggoner 


The Ohio County Messenger 
C.B. Embry 
to 
Andy Anderson Corp. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


LOUISIANA 
Findahome Of Greater Baton Rouge 
15,500 


Findahome Inc., Mobile, Ala. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Dallas 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Findahome Of Greater New Orleans 
25,000 
Findahome Inc., Mobile, Ala. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Dallas 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Findahome Of Shreveport and 
Bossier City 
16,000 
Findahome Inc., Mobile, Ala. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Dallas 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


MAINE 
Bucksport Free Press 
Philip W. Buxton 
to 
Emily Saltonstall Lewis 
Broker: L. Barry French of Assonet, 
Mass. 
represented the seller 


The Free Press 
Reade and Martha Brower 
to 
Concord Communications Inc. 
John Hughes and John Corbin 
Broker: L. Barry French of 
Assonet, Mass. 
represented the seller 


Maine Coast Reporter 
Reade and Martha Brower 
to 

Concord Communications Inc. 
John Hughes and John Corbin 

Broker: L. Barry French of 

Assonet, Mass. 
represented the seller 


MARYLAND 


APG News 
Susquehanna Publishing Co., 
of Havre de Grace 
to 
The Baltimore Sun 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Susquehanna 
Publishing Co. 


Calvert Independent 
Communicorp Inc., Columbus, Ga. 
to 
DCI Publishing Inc. 


East Baltimore Guide 
30,000 


Milton Lasson 
to 
Richard Sandza 


The Enterprise 
Susquehanna Publishing Co.., 
of Havre de Grace 
to 
The Baltimore Sun 
Broker: Penry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Susquehanna 
Publishing Co. 


Guide Publications 
H. Milton Lasson 
to 
R&B Publishing Company of 
Washington, D.C. 
(Richard Sandza, president) 
Broker: Rickenbacher Media Service 


Hartford County Record 
Susquehanna Publishing Co.., 
of Havre de Grace 
to 
The Baltimore Sun 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Susquehanna 
Publishing Co. 


St. Mary’ s Tide 
Communicorp Inc., Columbus, Ga. 
to 
DCI Publishing Inc. 


South County Times 
Communicorp Inc., Columbus, Ga. 
to 
DCI Publishing Inc. 


Sunday Weekly 
Susquehanna Publishing Co.., 
of Havre de Grace 
to 
The Baltimore Sun 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Susquehanna 
Publishing Co. 


Times-Cresent of La Plata 
Communicorp Inc. , of Columbus, Ga. 
to 
DCI Publishing Inc. 


Tri-County Free Press 
Phil Geraci 
to 
Patuxent Publishing Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Boston Reporter 
Reporter Publications Inc. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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(Charles Anderson) 
to 
Journal Transcript Newspapers Inc. 
of Revere, Mass 
(Neil P. Collins and 
Mary L.N. McGrew) 
Broker: L. Barry French of Mass.., 
represented the sellers 


East Boston Transcript 
14,000 free 
Quigley Publications, 
Andrew P. Quigley, 
president 
to 
Journal Transcript Newspapers Inc., 
of Revere, (Neil P. Collins and 
Mary L.N. McGrew) 
Broker: L. Barry French of 
Assonet, Mass. 
represented Journal Transcript 
Newspapers 


Mariner Newspapers 
(18 weeklies and 1 monthly business 
journal) 


Mariner Newspapers 
(David Cutler) 
to 
Capital Cities/ABC 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Mariner Newspapers; 
L. Barry French represented Mariner 
Newspapers 
as consultant and appraiser 


NewsWest of Natick 
102,000 free distribution 
Carlin Publishing Co. 
to 
Russel Pergament, Stephen Cummings 
and Richard Yousoufian, owners of the 
competing free weekly, The Tab. 


Nantucket Beacon 
Bruce Poor 
to 
Edward Leach 


Revere Reporter 
Reporter Publications Inc. , 
(Charles Anderson) 
to 
Journal Transcript Newspapers, 
(Neil Coilins and Mary L.N. McGrew) 
Broker: L. Barry French of Mass., 
represented the seller 


Saugus Advertiser 
5,000 
Quigley Publications, 
Andrew P. Quigley 


to 
Journal Transcript Newspapers Inc., 
of Revere (Mary McGrew and 
Neil P. Collins) 
Broker: L. Barry French of 
Assonet, Mass. 
represented the Journal Transcript 
Newspapers 


Southborough Villager 
Southborough Publishing Co. Inc., 
(Jean Bigelow, Patricia M. Capone and 
Inge E. Tufts) 
to 
Chronicle Publishing Co., of 
San Francisco 
Broker: L. Barry French of Assonet, 
Mass. provided 
appraisal valuation consulting services 
to seller 


Winthrop Reporter 
Reporter Publications Inc., 
(Charles Anderson) 
to 
Journal Transcript Newspapers 
(Neil Collins and Mary McGrew) 
Broker: L. Barry French 
represented the seller 


Winthrop Sun Transcript 


Quigley Publications, Andrew P. 
Quigley, president 
to 


Journal Transcript Newspapers 
Inc., of Revere, (Neil P. Collins 
and Mary L.N. McGrew) 
Broker L. Barry French of 
Assonet, Mass. 
represented the Journal Transcript 
Newspapers 


MICHIGAN 
Elk Rapids Town Meeting 
2,000 
Mary Hockstad 
to 
UP North Publications Inc., 
Bellaire, Mich. 


Lapeer County Press 
20,000 
Boy Myers 
to 
Capital Cities/ABC 


The Newberry News 
William M. and Avis Fretz 
to 
William Diem III and Mary Diem 
of Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Tuscola County Advertiser 
13,500 
Rudy Petzold 
to Alice Andrews McDurmon 


MINNESOTA 
Anoka County Shopper 
Arch Pease and family 


to 
Elmer L. Andersen 


Anoka County Union 
Arch Pease and family 
to 
Elmer L. Andersen 


Blaine-Spring Lake Park Life 
Arch Pease and family 
to 
Elmer L. Andersen 


Coon Rapids Herald 
Arch Pease and family 
to 
Elmer L. Andersen 


Greenbush Tribune 
A.J. and Marlene Pulczinski 
to 
Karen Janousek 


Hawley Herald 
Bob Brekken 
to 
Gene Prim 


LeCenter Leader 
2,900 
Phyllis Plut and Tom Blaschko 
to 
Robert Bradford 


Montevideo American-News 
5,100 
Norman and Jack Mills and 
Gial and Curtis Poirier 
to 
Bradford and Louis Seesz 


Montivideo Star-Advisor 
12,500 
Kurt Dahl 
to 
Bradford and Louis Seesz 


MISSISSIPPI 
Conservative Of Carrollton 
1,200 
Mid-State Publishing Company Inc. 
to 


Commonwealth Publishing Co. Inc. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Winona Times 
3,600 
Mid-State Publishing Company Inc. 


to 
Commonwealth Publishing Co. Inc. 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 
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Kosciusko Star-Herald 
9,400 
W.C. ‘‘Dub’’ Shoemaker 
to 
American Publishing Co. , 

a subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


Pontotoc Progress 
W.C. “‘Dub’’ Shoemaker 
6,200 paid 
to 
American Publishing Co., 

a subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale. 


MISSOURI 
Bloomfield Vindicator 
1,683 
Jim and Clara Boan 
to 
Dan Sitze 


Dekalb County Record-Herald 
1,800 
Anne Chadwick 
to 
Terry Pearl 


Lancaster Excelsior 
North Missouri Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Ann and C.W. Bunch 


Ozark County Times 
3,925 
Stephan A. Bennett and 
Lafe Plumb 
: to 

Lebanon Publishing Co., Lebanon, 
Missouri; Dalton Wright, President 

Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Oregon County Shoppers News 
. 6,100 
Areawide Media Inc. 
to 
Cordell Publications, Limited, Dallas 
Broker: Jim Halil Media Services 


Troy Free Press 
5,000 
Robert Brockgreitens 
to 
James A. Gierke, president, 
River Valley Publishing Co. 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


MONTANA 
Butte Nickle Saver 


Todd and Carmine Mowbray 
to 
Lee Enterprises, based in 
Davenport, lowa 


Dillion Trade-In 
Todd and Carmine Mowbray 
to 
Lee Enterprises, based in 
Davenport, lowa 


Mineral Independent 
George Howell 
to 
Ron and Susan Smith 


Stillwater Sun 
2,350 
Daniel Burkhart 
to 
Jim Moore and Les Hilliard of News 
Montana Inc. 
Broker: Rod Whitesmith of Pacific 
Northwest 

Newspaper Associates 
represented the seller 


Terry Tribune 
Fred and Shirely Roach 
to 
Yellowstone Newspapers 
(John Sullivan) 


Western Shopper 
Todd and Carmine Mowbray 
to 
Lee Enterprises 


Whitefish Shoppers Guide 
Bruce Gasch, Herbert Ludeman 
to 
Hagadone Corporation 
Broker: Cribb Media Service 


NEBRASKA 
Capital Times 
Sun World Communications Inc. 
to 
Capital Times Media Co. 
(Ed Weaver) 


Johnson County Courier 
Maverick Media Inc. 
(Maxine and Francis Moul) 
to 
Midwest Newspapers Inc. of 
Des Moines, Iowa 
(Michael Gartner and Gary Gerlach) 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Maverick Media 


Republican-Nonpareil 
2,472 
Ron Furse of Aurora, NE. 


to 
Bob and Penni Jensen 
Broker: Bolitho-Sterling 


Sidney Telegraph 
to 
American Publishing Co. 


Syracuse Journal-Democrat 
Maverick Media Inc. 
(Maxine and Francis Moul) 
to 
Midwest Newspapers Inc. of 
Des Moines, Iowa 
(Michael Gartner and Gary Gerlach) 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Maverick Media 


NEW YORK 
Caledonia Advertiser 
Gerald and Eugenie Keith 
to 
Donald Sanders, 
Sanders Publishing Co. of N.Y. 


Greene County News 
2,600 
Gunther Hafner, Harry Conland 
and their wives 
to 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Johnson Newspapers Corporation 
of Water, N.Y. 
Hornell/Canisteo PENN-E-SAVER 
Jack Arvidson 


to 
Floy Viajic and John Anderson 


Queens Tribune 
Gary Ackerman and Michael Schenkler 
to 
News Communications Inc., of N.Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Argus-Champion 
William Barrett 
to 
Eagle Publications of Claremont, N.H. 


Hillsboro Messenger-Outlook 
Williams Barrett of Needham, Mass. 


to 
Leigh D. Bosse of Hillsdale, N.H. 
Broker: L. Barry French, based in 
Assonet, Mass.., 
represented the seller. 


NEW JERSEY 


Lambertville Beacon 


Joseph N. Hazen 
to 
Princeton Packet Inc. 


P S Magazine 
217,400 free distribution shopper 
George Rodier 
to 
Tribune/Swab-Fox Inc. 
Broker: Cribb Media Service 


NEW MEXICO 
Valencia County News-Bulletin 
4,610 
Walt and Ken Green 
to 
Cooke Media Group (Jack Kent Cooke) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Belmont Banner 
to 
Republic Newspapers Inc., of 
Farragut, Tenn. 


Cherryville Eagle 
to 
Republic Newspapers Inc., of 
Farragut, Tenn. 


OKLAHOMA 


Harrah News 
Prinsten Corporation (Cyndi Swanson) 


to 
Shirley Griffin 





Tri-State Trader 
24,500 free 
American Publishing Co., subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. 


OREGON 
Coquille Valley Sentinel 
2,200 
Sykes Olson & Sykes Inc. 


to 
Fred Taylor of Coos Bay, Ore. 


Mt. Angel News 
Bill and May Ann Woodall, 
the F.P. King Estate, 
and Howard and Fern Woodall 
to 
Frank and Trude Crow 


North Santiam Advertiser 
Bill and May Ann Woodall, 
the F.P. King Estate, 
and Howard and Fern Woodall 


to 
Frank and Trude Crow 


Rogue River Press 
1,700 
Peter & Phyllis Morales 
to 
Clarence and Joanne Zaitz 
Broker: Rod Whitesmith of Pacific 

NW Newspaper Associates 

represented the seller 


Silverton Appeal-Tribune 
Bill and May Ann Woodall, 
the F.P. King Estate, 
and Howard and Fern Woodall 


to 
Frank and Trude Crow 


Stayton Mail 
Bill and May Ann Woodall, 
the F.P. King Estate, 
and Howard and Fern Woodall 
to 
Frank and Trude Crow 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bucks-Mont Courier 
42,000 
Don and Anne Thwaits 
to 
ADD Inc., subsidiary of 
Journal Comunications of Milwaukee 
Broker: John Cribb of 
Cribb Media Service 
based in Townsend, Mont. 


Montgomery Publishing Company 
(11 weekly newspapers) 
163,000 combined circulation 
Independent Publications and 


William E. Strasburg 
to 
Metroweek 
Broker: Lee Dirks & Associates 


Pike County Dispatch 
to 
Publications Corporation of New Jersey 


East Carlina Reminder 
David N. Sneed 


to 
Ashley B. Futrell, Jr. 


Hamlet News Messenger 
J. Neal Cadieu 
to 
Park Communications, Inc. of 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Broker: H. Charles Berky of 
C. Berky & Associates 
represented the sellers 


Kings Mountain Herald 
to 
Republic Newspapers Inc., of 
Farragut, Tenn. 


Mount Holly News 
to 
Republic Newspapers Inc., of 
Farragut, Tenn. 


Tri-City Record 
to 
Republic Newspapers Inc. of 
Farragut, Tenn. 


OHIO 
Fairfield Echo 
Garden State Newspapers 
to 
Thomson Newspapers 


Journal Shopping News 
Garden State Newspapers 
to 
Thomson Newspapers 


Marion Newslife 
35,000 
Scantland Communications Inc. 
to 
ADD Inc., a division of Journal 
Communications of Milwaukee 


Mason Pulse-Journal 
Garden State Newspapers 
to 
Thomson Newspapers 


Perry-Morgan Advertiser 
Scantland Communications Inc. 
to 
ADD Inc., a division of Journal 
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Communications of Milwaukee 


Oxford Press 
A. Richard Taylor and 
Robert E. White Jr. 
to 
Garden State Newspapers 


Oxford Press 
Garden State Newspapers 
to 
Thomson Newspapers 


Oxford Shopping News 
Garden State Newspapers 


to 
Thomson Newspapers 


Public Opinion 
to 
CM Media Inc. 


Port Allegany Reporter-Argus 
2,372 
Dann and Nancy Shalkowski 
to 
Joseph and Tulla Majot of 


Leader Publisher Co., Coudersport, PA. 


Consultant: Bolitho-Sterling 
to the buyers 


Shopper’ s Guide of Glendolen 
Rich and Rita RiTacco 
to 
Tribune/Swab-Fox Co. Inc., of Okla. 
Broker: John T. Cribb, 
Cribb Media Service 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chester News and Reporter 
7,600 
Tri-County Publishing Co. 
to 


Landmark Community Newspapers 
Inc., a Division of Landmark 
Communications of Va. 


Clemson Messenger 
J‘A. Gallimore 


to 
Edwards Publications 


Community Newspapers Inc. 
(34 non-dailiés) 
250,000 combined 
Phillip J. Babb and Family 
to 
Tom Wood, Bill Bresnan and 
Dink NeSmith 


Lancaster News 
13,000 
Tri-County Publishing Co. 


to 
Landmark Community Newspapers 
Inc., a division of Landmark 
Communications of Va. 


Seneca Journal-Tribune 
J.A. Gallimore 


to 
Edwards Publications 
TENNESSEE 


Camden Chronicle 
4,042 
Camden Publishing Co. 
(Bill Williams) 
to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Churchwell 
Broker: Jim Hall Media Services 


Cumberland Times 
6,200 
to 
American Publishing Co. , 
subsidiary of Hollinger Inc. 


TEXAS 
Ad Extra 
Herald Publishing Co. 
to 
Cox Enterprises 


Alvin Journal 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Bastrop Advertiser & County News 
Jack Fraser and Jerry Appel 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 
(Ken Johnson and Will Jarrett) 
Associated Texas Newspapers 
Inc. handled the transaction 


Bastrop County Times 
Jack Fraser and Jerry Appel 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 
(Ken Johnson and Will Jarrett) 
Associated Texas Newspapers 
Inc. handled the transaction 


Brown County Gazette 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boonte-Narragansett Publishing 


Clear Lake Exchange News 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacner Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 
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Cleveland Advocate 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Cleveland Eastex News Shopper 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Dublin Progress 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Early American 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


East Montgomery County Observer 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Friendswood Journal 
Founders. Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Golden Nugget 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


(Continued on page 74) 


Heidrick and Struggles 
eee 


Consultants in Executive Search 


We are pleased 
to announce 
Marvin B. Berenblum 
has joined 
our firm. 


104 Field Point Road 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 
(203) 629-3200 








Offices in principal cities of the world. 
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Goliad Advance Guard 


to 
Murray and Mary Judson 
and George Phenix 
Associated Texas Newspapers 
Inc. handled the transaction 


Hico Review 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Horse Merchant 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Humble Observer 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Associated Texas Newspapers 
Inc. handled the transaction 


Kingwood Observer 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Lake Travis View 
Sandero Publishing Co. 
to 
Westward Communications 
(Ken Johnson and Will Jarrett 


Las Colinas Weekly 
20,000 
Ellen Carpenter Pace 
to 
Dallas Community Newspapers 


Marlin Weekly Democrat 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Oak Cliff Tribune 
Travelhost Inc. 
to 
A group of local investors led 
by Joe Whitney 


Pasadena Apartment Weekly 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 


Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Pasadena Journal 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Pasadena Southeast Weekly 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Pearland Journal 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Associated Texas Newspapers 
Inc. handled the transaction 


Pflugervill Pflag 
Sandero Publishing Co. 
to 
Westward Communications 
(Ken Johnson and Will Jarrett) 


Rockwall County Journal 
Lakeshore Newspapers 
to 
Worrell Enterprises Inc. 
Webster & Associates of Dallas 
handled the sale 


Santa Ana News 
Woodson Newspapers Inc. 
to 
Boone-Narragansett Publishing 


Waller County News-Citizen 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 
Westward Communications of Dallas 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


Westlake Picayune 
Jann and George Phenix 
to 
Westward Communications 
(Ken Johnson and Will Jarrett) 


Wheels 
Founders Newspaper Group 
to 


Westward Communications of Dallas 
Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
represented Founders in the sale 


VERMONT 
Argus-Champion 
William Barrett 
to 
Eagle Publications of Claremont, N.H. 


VIRGINIA 
Bedford Bulletin 
7,400 
Mary Lee Richardson Cake 
to 
Landmark Community Newspapers 
Inc., a Division of Landmark 
Communications of 
Norfolk, VA. 
Broker: Keith Media Service 
Donald H. Keith 


Chesterfield Gazette 
to 
Central Virginia Publishing Inc. 


Gazette Newspaper Group 
(5 non-dailies) 
David A. Reynolds 
to 
Atlantic Publishing Inc., an affiliate 
of Reynolds, DeWitt and Co. 
Broker: Larry Grimes 


Goochland Gazette 
to 
Central Virginia Publishing Inc. 


Henrico County Line 
to 
Central Virginia Publishing Inc. 


Mechanicsville Local 
to 
Central Virginia Publishing Inc. 


Quantico Sentry 
Worrell Enterprises of 
Charlottesville, Va. 
to 
Garden State Newspapers 


The Recorder 
Palmer Stacy 
to 
Lea Campbell 


Smythe County News 
6,700 
Worrell Enterprises of 
Charlottesviile, Va. 
to 
Southwest Virginia Enterprise 
(Greg Rooker) 

Broker: Henry Ansbacher Inc. 
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Stafford Sun 
Worreil Enterprises of 
Charlottesville, Va. 
to 
Garden State Newspapers 


Value Exchange 
to 
Central Virginia Publishing Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
Cheney Free Press 
3,200 
Walt A. Wilbur, Don Wilbur, David 
Wilbur, Jerry and Doris Jantz and 
Times Publishing Co. 
to 
Journal-News Publishing Co. of Ephrata 
Broker: John L. Fournier Jr., 
of Fournier Media Services 
of Ore. represented the sellers. 


Community News 
Robinson Newspapers 
(G.S. “‘Jerry’’ Robinson) 
to 
American Community Publishing Inc. 
(Joseph W. Blaha and James J. Groberg) 
Broker: John Fournier Jr. , 
of Fournier Media Services 


Davenport Times 
2,223 
Walt A. Wilbur, Don Wilbur, David 
Wilbur, Jerry and Doris Jantz and 
Times Publishing Co. 
to 
Journal-News Publishing Co. of Wash. 
Broker: John L. Fournier Jr., 
of Fournier Media Services of Ore. 
represented the sellers. 


Des Moines News 
Robinson Newspapers 
(G.S. “‘Jerry’’ Robinson) 
to 
American Community Publishing Inc. 
(Joseph W. Blaha and James J. Groberg) 
Broker: John Fournier Jr., 
of Fournier Media Services 


Federal Way News 
Robinson Newspapers 
(G.S. “‘Jerry’’ Robinson) 
to 
American Community Publishing Inc. 
(Joseph W. Blaha and James J. Groberg) 
Broker: John Fournier Jr. , 
of Fournier Media Services 


Highline Times 
Robinson Newspapers 
(G.S. “‘Jerry’’ Robinson) 
to 





American Community Publishing Inc. 
(Joseph W. Blaha and James J. Groberg) 
Broker: John Fournier Jr. , 
of Fournier Media Services 


"Hillsboro Sentry-Enterprise 
Larry and Beckey Hubner 
to 
John W. Knowles 


Broker: John E. van der Linden 
Liberty City Press 


McFarland Life 
“is Don and Laurel Huibregtse 
Whidbey Press Inc. be 

sn winger claon Henry W. Schroeder 


Rusty and Kay Halle 


Fornier Media Services, 
Bend, Ore., represented 

a Monona C ommunity Herald 

Don and Laurel Huibregtse 
Waterville Empire-Press to 
Ted Grossman Henry W. Schroeder 
to 
alec Seymour Shopping Bee 
Jason and Lynn Willett 
to 

ADD Inc. a subsidiary of Journal 
Communications of Milwaukee 


- West Seattle Herald 
Robinson Newspapers 
(G.S. ‘‘Jerry’’ Robinson) 
to 
American Community Publishing Inc. Siiemninit P 
(Joseph W. Blaha and James J. Groberg) ornagnastie tage ee ee 
; . Jason and Lynn Willett 
Broker: John Fournier Jr. , 
of Fournier Media Services be 
ADD Inc. a subsidiary of Journal 


Communications of Milwaukee 
White Center News 


Robinson Newspapers 
(G.S. “‘Jerry’’ Robinson) 
fe WYOMING 
American Community Publishing Inc. 
(Joseph W. Blaha and James J. Groberg) 
Broker: John Fournier Jr. , 
of Fournier Media Services 


Wind River News 
Swift-Pioneer Newspapers, 
Carson City, Nev. 
to 
Bill and Nancy Sniffin 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Wyoming State Journal 
Buckhannon Record-Delta POY 
, ; ; Swift-Pioneer Newspapers, 
Pioneer Newspapers ; 
Carson City, Nev. 
4,700 to 
to , P 
News Media Corporation, Rochelle, Ill Eis enh Deny ie 
Broker: J.N. Wells & Co. 
Eel Tal fitelem. let-F | 


SM4AN HLIM LSUlsd 3d 
Get your copy of 


Grafton Mountain Station 
Pioneer Newspapers 
3,400 
to 
News Media Corporation, Rochelle, Ill. 
Broker: J.N. Wells & Co. 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 


WISCONSIN 
Buyer Guide Community News 
3L, Inc., (Kenneth G. Birnbaum) l 
to 
Lee Enterprises 





To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia 

l YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 
= year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. 

| Name: 


| Address: 


Good News Shopper 
Don and Laurel Huibregtse 
to 
Henry W. Schroeder 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Newspapers still outperform most 
other communications businesses in 
terms of margins and return on assets, 
but the industry lost growth momen- 
tum in 1988 and, v’hen the final figures 
are in, may have done so again in 
1989, said John Suhler, president of 
Veronis, Suhler & Associates. 

Newspapers’ 17.2% operating 
income margins in 1988 were second 
only to business services at 17.7% and 
well ahead of the communication 
industry figure of 14.3% in 1988, 
according to VS&A’s just-issued 1989 
Communications Industry Report, 
which reviews financial performance 
for the 1984-88 period. 

Cable television had 17% operating 
profits margins in 1988, while broad- 
cast television and radio had 16% 
margins. 

Similarly, newspapers’ cash flow 
margins of 21.5% in 1988 placed them 
third behind cable at 36.8% and BIS at 
24.6%, but ahead of broadcast tv and 
radio with 20.8% cash flow margins 
and also in front of the overall com- 
munications industry average of 
19.9%. 

Another sign of newspapers’ 
strength, the report shows, is the 
industry’s 26.3% cash flow return on 
assets in 1988. Of the industries VS& 
A measures, only recorded music did 
better with a 27.4% ROA in 1988. 
Magazines, with a much smaller asset 
base than newspapers, posted a 
24.7% ROA in 1988, while business 
information services were at 26% 
ROA in 1988. Cable’s ROA was only 
13.8% in 1988, and broadcast tv and 
radio’s 1988 ROA was 14.5%. 

However, there are indications the 
“steam is running out” of the news- 
paper business, Suhler noted in an 
interview. 

In 1988, newspaper industry 
revenue grew only 5.3% — by far the 
lowest of the communications indus- 
tries studied — and both pretax oper- 
ating income and operating cash flow 
showed negative growth rates of 
—2.8% and -—1.3%, respectively. 

As a result of those 1988 results for 
newspapers, the industry’s average 
margin on pretax operating income 
dropped by 1.5 percentage points, or 
a 13.4% decline, in 1988 — from 








Return on assets — still the key 
Veronis, Suhler & Associates exec warns about declining margins 


18.7% in 1987 to the 17.2% posted in 
1988, while the average for cash flow 
margins fell by 1.4 percentage points, 
or a 6.1% decline — from 22.9% in 
1987 to the 21.5% recorded in 1988. 

The communications industry as a 
whole, VS&A reported, showed 
12.3% revenue growth in 1988 and 
posted 8.5% pretax operating income 
growth and 11.1% cash flow growth. 

Based on statistics from the VS&A 
report and his analysis of earnings 
results for the first nine months of 
1989, Suhler predicted the newspaper 
business will probably see continued 
erosion of its margins when the final 
results for last year are in. 

Judging by past trends, the slower 
revenue growth would mean another 
drop in margins, he said. 





predicts newspapers will see overall 
spending on their medium grow 8.1% 
in the 1988-93 period. And, in an era 
of proliferating media, newspapers 
will essentially maintain their share of 
the advertising market with a 23.5% 
piece of the pie, down just 0.9% from 
their 1988 share. 

“Declines in newspaper penetra- 
tion are expected to reverse. Reader- 
ship will improve due to better demo- 
graphics, ongoing increases in morn- 
ing and Sunday circulation, and sta- 
bilized circulation of remaining eve- 
ning newspapers,” the report stated. 
“Although classified advertising 
growth should moderate, newspapers 
are expected to benefit from revital- 
ized total advertising spending in the 
early 1990s.” 





Another sign of newspapers’ strength, the report 
shows, is the industry’s 26.3% cash flow return on 
assets in 1988. Of the industries VS&A measures, only 
recorded music did better with a 27.4% ROA in 1988. 





“It looks like 1989 [revenue 
growth] is going to be 4% or 5%,” 
Suhler said. “My guess is they will 
have a hard time maintaining margins 
in 1989. Margins improved at 10% 
{revenue growth in 1986], held at 8% 
{revenue growth in. 1987], and 
declined at 5% [in 1988],” he said. 

The whole trend of pretax operat- 
ing income and cash flow growth 
shows “the steam going out of the 
business,” Suhler said. Annual cash 
flow posted a 15.6% increase in 1986, 
but the following year dropped to 
8.9% and by 1988 was showing nega- 
tive growth, he noted. The annual 
growth for pretax operating income 
followed a similar pattern, from 
13.4% growth 1986 to 7.3% in 1987 
and then to -2.8% in 1988. 

“It all gets back to revenues,” 
Suhler said. “There is no place to 
hide. Newspapers have to build their 
revenues base.” 

Yet, Suhler does not believe the 
newspaper industry should start 
pushing any panic buttons. 

In the forecast chapter of its Com- 
munications Industry Report, VS&A 





According to the VS&A report, the 
1988 newspaper industry leaders, in 
terms of pretax operating income 
margins, were Multimedia, 31.9%; 
Berkshire Hathaway, publisher of the 
Buffalo News, 31.8%; Thomson 
Newspapers, 31.1%; Lee Enter- 
prises, 28.3% and Gannett Co., 
22.5%. 

Multimedia was also the leader in 
improving its operating profit margins 
during the 1984-88 period, adding 7.6 
points over those five years. Berk- 
shire Hathaway and the Tribune Co. 
of Chicago each boosted its margins 
5.5 points over the 1984-88 period. 
Park Communications added 4.8 
points to its operating profit margins 
during the same five-year span, and 
the Peoria Journal Star Co. added 4.7 
points. 

Multimedia was again the leader in 
1988 for operating cash flow margins, 
with 36.1%. Next came Thomson, 
34.5%; Berkshire Hathaway, 34.4%; 
Lee Enterprises, 31.4%; and Gray 
Communications Systems, 28.6%. 

For the 1984-88 period, Gray Com- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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E&P's special 
“Photography in 
Newspapers’ issue 
will be published 
February 24, 1990! 


Editorial in this popular and exciting issue will focus on developments in electronic picture 
desks and related technology as well as developments in film and still video cameras. There 
will also be extensive coverage of the 1990 Digital Photography and Editing Conference plus 
other news related to photojournalism and photographic products. Published in the form of 
a pullout section and bound into the February 24, 1990 issue of E&P, this special section 
creates an ideal atmosphere for your ad and advertising message. 


PICTURE THIS: Your ad in E&P’s upcoming 
& IN AND FOCUS YOUR 


special Photography in Newspapers issue will 
ADVERTISING MESSAGE reach over 120,000 newspaper professionals 
TO OVER 120,000 — from publishers to editors, photo editors, 
’ 


reporters, advertising, and production 
FA NEWSPAPER PROFESSIONALS! executives. E&P has a subscriber base of 
approximately 28,000 (25,097 paid and 2,817 


qualified non-paid)* with a documented pass-a-long of an additional 3.3 readers per copy.** 
That makes E&P’s total readership over 120,000. 


*Audit Bureau of Circulations statement for 6 months ended June 30, 1989. 
** 1989 Survey of Editor & Publisher subscribers conducted by E&P Research, Inc., Cherry Hill, NJ. 


Closing Deadlines Space: February9 Material: February 12 


Call your sales representative today and find out how you can secure an advertising 
position within this exciting and popular section. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York Chicago Los Angeles The 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 (213) 382-6346 Editor & Publisher 157 KY ud 
11 West 19th Street » New York, N.Y. 10011 + 212675 4380 ANPA 


San Francisco Toronto Tea acon ae 
(415) 421-7950 (416) 833-6200 


Bureau 
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of 1% for 1990 in telecommunications 
category. 

While the long-distance companies 
plan no changes in their 1990 budgets, 
“based on the strong competition in 
this area, changes can occur 
quickly.” 

Computer equipment and services 
category is expected to be flat to plus 
1% in 1990. 

This business “tends to run in top 
10 to 25 markets and co-op plays a 
major role.” 

Tobacco 

Branham: ROP advertising is fore- 
cast to be up 4%-5% in 1990, although 
it may be higher with the possibility of 
additional ROP programs. 

“There will be less promotional 
and more ‘hard sell’ and ‘nuts and 
bolts’ advertising...” 

CWO&O: Overall, the category is 
expected to be down in 1990. 


If proposed legislation passes, 


“cigarette ads will consist of nothing 
more than a product shot and copy 
with a point size no larger than that of 
the surgeon general’s warning. This 
same bill also proposes a ban on 
sporting event sponsorship, which 
would directly affect newspapers.” 

Landon: Middle-market newspa- 
pers’ opportunities “are strongest 
when new brands are rolled out. 
Landon’s sources indicate that 1990 
introductions will be consistent with 
1989 and overall expenditures will be 
_ flat or down slightly. 

“None of this comes as a shock to 
newspapers. In 1981, the newspaper 
‘| share of all media expenditures was 

45.6% — the 1988 share was 17.0%. 
Landon-represented newspapers 
have seen tobacco share of national 
decline from 42.6% (1981) to 5.6% 
(1988).” 

The best course of action for 
middle-market papers is to work hard 
with tobacco company field factors 
and to develop programs to capture 
promotion budget expenditures. 

MMTM: Category is anticipated to 
decline 0.6% in 1990. 

The pace of new product testing is 
expected to continue, and “Newspa- 
pers figure to remain an important 
part of both test and introductory 
advertising support, but impact will 
be uneven, newspaper to newspa- 
per.” 

For major newspapers “to increase 
their share of advertising and exploit 
this category as a source of 
revenue... [they] must compete 
with magazines on the issues of posi- 





tions and package deals.” 

SFW: Overall performance for 1990 
is projected to be down 10%. 

“The only possible bright spot in 
tobacco is ‘rumors’ around R.J. Rey- 
nolds that there could be an increased 
newspaper use in 1990.” 

Philip Morris’ “only consistent 
campaign in newspapers, the Sports 
Monday program” has been 
canceled. 

Travel/Transportation 

Branham: Overall airline space 
may decline 5% in 1990, while cruise, 
foreign destination and rental car 
advertising should be flat, with news- 
papers used mainly in high-volume 
markets. 

Changes in the airline industry have 
led to little use of ROP in gateway 
cities. “Newspaper dollars are con- 
centrated in key markets and to sup- 
port new service. Overall spending 
has declined because consolida‘ion 
has cut down not only on price com- 
petition but also on the number of 
advertisers.” 

Higher airline fares have resulted in 
hotel and car rental companies con- 
trolling their costs, although adjust- 
ments are made based on local market 
conditions. 

The potential softness in cruise 
bookings, possibly due to too much 
capacity, could lead to price adver- 
tising in newspapers. 

CWO&O: Slower growth of air- 
lines and hotels and rapid growth in 
the cruise industry could have “an 
almost inverse impact on newspaper 
advertising linage.” 

Airlines are focusing more and 
more on safety. “It is becoming 
necessary that the airline spend some 
time in talking about the safety factor 
to its consumer . . . It would not be a 
bad idea for one of them to run ‘long 
copy’ as Mercedes did to educate the 
consumer.” 

Destination-fare ads are still run- 
ning, and airlines are targeting 
upscale business travelers with their 
advertising. 

Cruise line companies feel “they 
must expand their base and therefore 
there is a high interest in magazines 
and television.” Further, “Consoli- 
dation has and will continue to impact 
on the cruise line industry, which will 
probably have a negative impact on 
newspaper linage.” Newspapers will 
continue to be used as retail vehicles 
“to fill up rooms through price adver- 
tising.” 

Trend toward record travel num- 
bers should continue, leading to com- 
petition among hotels and resorts. 
“Brochure page advertising con- 
tinues to gain support from every 
level of the travel category. The ease 





and short lead time available through 
newspapers stands to further secure 
our growth in this category.” 

Landon: Potential for this category 
in 1990 is tremendous. 

Airlines are expected to use more 
targeted campaigns and media, and 
interline activities and hub expan- 
sions should create opportunities for 
newspapers. 

Trends in cruise line advertising are 
moving toward segmentation and 
target marketing. Again, softer book- 
ings could benefit newspapers, and 
co-op is becoming more of a factor. 

Segmentation and target marketing 
techniques also are being used by 
hotels and resorts. “Newspapers will 
still see the price and general promo- 
tion campaigns. Work with travel 
agents is very important. Co-op is a 
factor [as ad budgets shrink]. 
Regional projects (e.g., destination 
pages) can develop significant busi- 
ness.” 

MMITM: Barring a recession, air- 
line advertising, both domestic and 
international, should increase 0.5%, 
with domestic ROP inch volume sta- 
bilizing in 1990 and international air- 
lines contributing to growth in ad 
count and inch volume in Sunday 
travel sections. 

The cruise industry, forecast to 
increase its newspaper advertising in 
1990 by 1%, continues to be important 
to newspapers, although, if advertis- 
ing becomes more brand- and image- 
driven, it does not work to newspa- 
pers’ advantage. 

The cruise industry’s current ad 
outlay is predicted to increase from 
$200 million to about $500 million by 
1992. “Much of this increase will 
inevitably go to both spot and net- 
work tv to stimulate demand. How- 
ever, most new tv will be designed 
against competing vacation alterna- 
tives and not against competing cruise 
lines-..... 

“On the plus side for newspapers is } 
that the cruise business is still an 
industry built on load factors. Even 
with consolidation, the need for ever- 
increasing load factors usually sets 
the stage for price competition, and 
price competition lends itself to news- 
papers.” 

The hotels and resorts category 
should show a 1.5% increase in 1990, 
as Sunday travel sections continue to 
be important and development of 
regional and co-op efforts “should 
yield a good 1990.” 

Principal competition in 1990 
should come from other print, trade 
and consumer. 

SFW: The travel and transportation 
category as a whole is expected to 
show even to minus 1% linage in 1990. 
Airlines are forecast to decrease 1%, 
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with cruise lines flat, tours and leisure 
travel gaining 1%-2%, and hotels and 
resorts increasing their linage by 1%. 
Auto rental linage could increase 2%. 


Problems of major domestic air- 
lines continue, and with “some 
regional exceptions, linage growth 
has been nonexistent from the airlines 
for the past few years, and that trend 
has continued...” 


As cruise line ad budgets grow, 
more television is utilized. “Between 
1987 and 1988, newspaper advertising 





decreased 8% compared to a 12% 
increase in magazines and 124% in 
television . . . Linage decreases con- 
tinued in newspapers for the first six 
months of 1989, showing a 9% loss.” 


There are opportunities for news- 
papers in 1990 as capacity increases 
and the cruise lines compete for cus- 
tomers, although there probably will 
not be “a major shift of the growth 
coming out of television funds... ” 


Although in certain situations tours 
and leisure travel advertising is sensi- 





tive to the economy and exchange 
rates, a good 1988 performance was 
followed by a 9% increase in the first 
six months of 1989. “We think the 
category strength will continue 
mainly in Sunday travel sections.” 

A “strong performer for newspa- 
pers for a number of years,” the 
hotels and resorts category should 
have a stronger presence in 1990 as 
interest in regional travel keeps 
expanding. “Real regional opportuni- 
ties exist in this classification for indi- 
vidual markets.” 











Singapore files 
contempt charges 
against Asian WSJ 


The government of Singapore has 
filed criminal contempt charges 
against the editor and publisher of the 
Asian Wall Street Journal because 
the newspaper published comments 
criticizing a recent Singapore court’s 
libel judgment against the Far Eastern 
Economic Review. 

The Asian WSJ’s Singapore printer 
and distributor also were named in the 
contempt charge, as was Dow Jones 
& Co., which owns the Review and is 
majority owner of the Asian Journal. 

“We’re distressed but not enor- 
mously surprised by this latest action 
by the government of Singapore,” 
said Dow Jones president Peter R. 
Kann. “We take strong consolation 
from the fact that trends in the rest of 
the world — from Asia to Latin 
America to Eastern Europe — 
clearly are running in the direction of 
greater political and press freedom.” 

Last month, the Review was found 
to have libeled Singapore Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew in a Dec. 
1987 story about a controversy 
between him and the Catholic Church 
in Singapore. 

An article in the Asian Journal 
about the verdict carried a comment 
by Kann, which stated in part: “The 
article at issue contained an essen- 
tially accurate portrayal of highly 
newsworthy events relating to the 
detention without trial of Catholic 
social workers by the Lee govern- 
ment, and relations between the 
Catholic Church and Mr. Lee Solely 
because it was read to be critical of 
Mr. Lee, however, it has resulted in 
this unwarranted determination 
against the Review . . . Mr. Lee has 
insisted that members of the foreign 
press are in no position to judge the 








actions of the government of Singa- 
pore. It is nonetheless indisputable 
that no people is free so long as its 
rulers forbid criticism and its press 
can report only that which the govern- 
ment finds acceptable.” 

The contempt citation is the latest 
in a series of legal and administrative 
actions taken by the Singapore gov- 
ernment against the foreign press, 
particularly the Asian Journal and the 
Review, Dow Jones said. Both publi- 
cations have had their Singapore cir- 
culation severely restricted because 
of publication of articles which the 
government did not like. 


Reading program 
sponsored by paper 


The Dominion Post, Morgantown, 
W.Va., is sponsoring the “Learn to 
Read” program beginning Jan. 6. The 
series is designed to teach the basics 
of reading to adults with low reading 
skills through phonetic methods. 

Each Saturday the newspaper will 
publish a full-page worksheet and 
underwrite the costs for broadcasting 
a half-hour companion program on 
WNPB-TV. 

In addition, the Dominion Post is 
offering a special Saturday-only sub- 
scription rate for the 30 weeks of the 
program. The rate offered is one-half 
off the educational rate and is avail- 
able to people living in both daily 
distribution areas and by mail. 


Detroit papers 
donate turkeys 


The Detroit Newspaper Agency, 
acting on behalf of the Detroit News 
and Detroit Free Press, has donated 
2,600 turkeys to help feed needy fam- 
ilies during the holidays. 

The turkeys were distributed 





through the Salvation Army and 48 
community organizations that pro- 
vide food to the needy. The program 
was coordinated by the Emergency 
Food Providers Council of the Hun- 
ger Action Coalition of Southeast 
Michigan and the Gleaners Commu- 
nity Food Bank. 
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Although this ad for Purina Hi Pro 
dog food was tailored for the different 
cities in which it appeared, the mes- 
sage seems pretty universal. Created 
by Ally & Gargano, the ad’s copy was 
tailored for each city and the photos 
were changed when it appeared in 
newspapers in New York, Dallas, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles (other cities have 
been planned as well). In New York 
and Chicago, the photograph was of a 
man in a business suit and soiled shoes; 
in Dallas the illustration featured a 
man in a cowboy hat and boots; and in 
L.A., a jogger. Copy writer was Mike 
Mangano, executive vice president/ 
associate creative director, and art 
director was Harvey Baron, senior vice 
president/associate creative director. 
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A review of the syndicate world in 1989 


The past 12 months featured contractual disputes, technological 
innovations, an increase in minority cartoonists, and more 


By David Astor 


Many of 1989’s syndication-related 
happenings revolved around contract 
disputes. 

One of the biggest stories was Uni- 
versal Press Syndicate’s cancellation 
of feature contracts with the Dallas 


Times Herald, which lost “The Far 


Side,” “Doonesbury,” “Dear 
Abby,” and over 20 other cartoons 
and columns to the rival Dallas 
Morning News. 

The Times Herald sued (see E&P, 
August 12), and the controversial 
case is scheduled to be tried in a 
Houston court this year. Meanwhile, 
other newspapers are wondering 
whether they too will lose syndicated 
features to their larger competitors. 

Another contract switch took place 
when the Scripps Howard-owned 
United Feature Syndicate moved 
“Garfield” by Jim Davis from the 
Denver Post to the Scripps Howard- 
owned Rocky Mountain News (E&P, 
January 14). 

And the Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News Information Services package 
was moved from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch to the fledgling St. Louis 
Sun (E&P, August 19). Tribune 
Media Services (TMS) markets the 
KRTN wire. 

There was also plenty of news in 
the cartoonist-syndicate contract 
arena. “The Family Circus” creator 
Bil Keane, for instance, won owner- 
ship rights to his comic from King 
Features Syndicate after a long 
struggle (E&P, February 4). “Cathy” 
creator Cathy Guisewite sued Uni- 





Fred Lasswell 


Bil Keane 


versal to try to shorten her 18-year 
pact (E&P, September 30). And con- 
tract lengths were debated hotly at 
Ohio State University’s 1989 Festival 
of Cartoon Art (E&P, November 11). 

Also, “Bloom County” creator 
Berke Breathed renegotiated his con- 
tract with the Washington Pos* Writ- 
ers Group (WPWG) — and subse- 
quently announced that he was 
ending his Pulitzer Prize-winning 
comic (E&P, May 6). 

Several other well-known cartoon- 
ists are currently attempting to rene- 
gotiate their syndicate pacts, so 1990 
may bring more contract news. 

One feature company cartoonists 
will not be negotiating with in the 
future is McNaught Syndicate, which 
closed shop after 67 years (E&P, Sep- 
tember 23). 

When McNaught started in the 
1920s, few people could imagine some 
of the technological innovations that 


are now part of syndication. KRTN 
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and the New York Times News Service 
(NYTNS), for instance, began offer- 
ing satellite delivery of graphics and 
photos (E&P, March 11, August 12, 
and September 9). United and its sis- 
ter syndicate, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association (NEA), started delivering 
editorial cartoons electronically to 
clients (E&P, August 26). Ranan 
Lurie of Cartoonews International and 
Bruce Plante of Extra Newspaper Fea- 
tures began faxing their editorial car- 
toons (E&P, November 25 and 
August 8). And readers started faxing 
their household hints to Heloise of 
King (E&P, July 29). 

Another advance was the continua- 
tion of a recent trend toward more 
strips by and about minorities. United 
introduced “JumpStart” by Robb 
Armstrong (E&P, December 9), TMS 
began “Herb & Jamaal” by Stephen 
Bentley (E&P, August 26), and 
Breathed cast a black girl as the lead 
in the Sunday-only “Outland,” which 
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Stephen Bentley 
succeeded “Bloom County” in the 
WPWG stable (E&P, September 2). 
Also, the Newspaper Features Coun- 
cil (NFC) announced the recipient of 
its first minority scholarship (E&P, 
October 28). 

Winning the Pulitzer Prize for com- 
mentary was columnist Clarence 
Page of TMS (E&P, April 8). Elected 
to the Museum of Cartoon Art Hall of 
Fame were “Beetle Bailey”/“Hi and 
Lois” creator Mort Walker of King, 
the late “Hagar the Horrible” creator 
Dik Browne of King, and “The 
Spirit” creator Will Eisner (E&P, 
September 23). And receiving the 
National Cartoonists Society (NCS) 
Reuben Award as “Outstanding Car- 
toonist of the Year” was “Calvin and 
Hobbes” creator Bill Watterson of 
Universal (E&P, May 27). 

It was the second Reuben in three 
years for Watterson, who also made 
news when he delivered an Ohio State 
speech sharply critical of today’s 
comics (E&P, November 4). Walker 
rebutted Watterson with an address 
praising the current state of cartoon- 
ing. 

Walker also spent time in 1989 
chairing a “Cartoonists for Literacy” 
project which included a public event 
prior to the Newspaper Features 
Council meeting in Dallas (E&P, 
October 21). 

Also tackling a serious social issue 
was Garry Trudeau, who did a contro- 
versial “Doonesbury” sequence on 


seg 
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Mort Walker and Charles M. Schulz. 
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Dik Browne 


AIDS (E&P, April 15). His strip, by 
the way, will turn 20 this year. 

Other big 1990 anniversaries will 
include the 40th birthdays of ‘“Pea- 
nuts” by Charles M. Schulz of United 
and “Beetle Bailey” as well as the 
30th birthday of “The Family Cir- 
cus.” King Features itself will turn 75 
and Universal, 20. 

Last year, “Barney Google & 
Snuffy Smith” by Fred Lasswell of 
King turned 70 (E&P, December 2), 
“Popeye” by Bobby London and 
Bud Sagendorf of King reached the 60 
mark (E&P, February 25), “Hi and 
Lois” turned 35, “Hints from 
Heloise” reached 30 (E&P, February 
11), “The Mini Page” by Betty 
Debnam of Universal turned 20 (E&P, 
September 30), and “For Better or 
For Worse” by Lynn Johnston of 
Universal reached 10 (E&P, Novem- 
ber 25). “The Far Side” by Gary Lar- 
son also turned 10 as it ended a 14- 
month sabbatical January | (E&P, 
December 30). 

Speaking of milestones, TMS 
announced that “Shoe” by Jeff Mac- 
Nelly topped 1,000 client newspapers 
last year (E&P, May 27). It joins 
about a dozen other comics which 
have passed that plateau. 

On a sadder note, deaths in 1989 
included the aforementioned Browne 
(E&P, June 10) and “They’ll Do It 
Every Time” cartoonist Bob Dunn of 
King (E&P, February 11). Both fea- 
tures are continuing with other car- 
toonists. 

Features and people switching syn- 
dicates in 1989 included “Heathcliff” 
by George Gately, from McNaught to 
Tribune (E&P, July 29); Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, North 
America Syndicate to Creators Syndi- 
cate (E&P, April 29); Coretta Scott 
King, New York Times Syndication 
Sales Corporation to United (E&P, 
March 18); editorial cartoonist Bill 
DeOre, NYTSSC to Universal (E&P, 
September 9); and “Ripley’s Believe 
It or Not!,” King to United (E&P, 
December 30). And Pulitzer-winning 
humor columnist Dave Barry is now 
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Lynn Johnston 


with TMS as well as KRTN (E&P, 
November 4). 

Returning to syndication in 1989 
was former Universal columnist Jesse 
Jackson, who is now writing a weekly 
feature for the Los Angeles Times Syn- 
dicate (E&P, August 26). LATS also 
brought back Walt Kelly’s “Pogo” 
with writer Larry Doyle and artist 
Neal Sternecky (E&P, August 19). 
And Creators introduced a new “Bat- 
man” comic strip by Marshall Rogers 
(E&P, December 16) after the movie 
with Michael Keaton and Jack 
Nicholson cleaned up at the box 


— (Continued on page 82) 
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Our Valentine mini is just one of the 
special feature packages for 1990. It’s 
filled with 13 features and art you can 
use as an advertising supplement or 
editorial filler. If you’ve got your heart 
set on more readers, order now. Call 
toll-free 800-445-4555 for a loving sam- 
ple article. Alaska, California, Hawaii, 
call collect (619) 293-1818. Get the 
package that ties up readership and 
revenues. 
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(Continued from page 81) 
Cleaning up the environment is cur- 
rently on many people’s minds, and 
1989 columns relating to this area 
were started by Jean-Michel and 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau of LATS 
(E&P, February 25), Alston Chase of 


Dr. David Suzuki of Southam Syndi- 
cate (E&P, July 22). “Earthweek: A 
Diary of the Planet” by Steve New- 
man of Chronicle Features (E&P, 
March 4) also has some ecological 
aspects. 

Other features new to syndication 
last year included a progressive busi- 
ness column by Robert Reno for 
LATS (E&P, January 14), a political 
column by longtime Jack Anderson 
associate Joseph Spear for NEA 
(E&P, January 21), a sports column by 
Thomas Boswell for WPWG (E&P, 
February 19), the offbeat “Dilbert” 
comic strip by Scott Adams for 
United (E&P, April 1), and editorial 
cartoons by “KAL” for the Cartoon- 
ists & Writers Syndicate (E&P, April 
22). 

There was also “The New Breed” 
package of offbeat comic panels from 
King (E&P, April 29), a column by 
former U.S. Senator William Prox- 
mire for United (E&P, May 13), the 
self-syndicated “Wyse Advice” con- 
tinuity comic strip by “John Darling” 
cartoonist Gerry Shamray (E&P, 
May 20), the offbeat “Fusco 
Brothers” comic strip by Joe Duffy 
for Lew Little Enterprises (E&P, June 
17), and the “Norb” continuity comic 
by Tony Auth and Daniel Pinkwater 
for King (E&P, July 1). 

Then there was the offbeat “Poor 
Arnold’s Almanac” comic panel by 
Arnold Roth for Creators (E&P, July 
22), the “Defunitions” comic panel 
by Jack Wohl and Paul Coker for 
TMS (E&P, September 9), the 
“Phipps” pantomime comic strip by 
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Universal (E&P, September 2), and . 





Jacques-Yves Cousteau 


Joseph Farris for NEA (E&P, Sep- 
tember 23), the “News of the Weird” 
column by Chuck Shepherd for Uni- 
versal (E&P, September 30), a col- 
umn on aging by historian Page Smith 
for Chronicle (E&P, November 25), 
and an illustrated general-interest col- 
umn by editorial cartoonist M.G. 
Lord for Copley News Service (E&P, 
December 2). 

Finally, there was the “When I 
Was Short...” comic strip by 
Michael Fry and Guy Vasilovich for 
King (E&P, December 2), the “Your 
Food Pharmacy” column by Jean 
Carper for King (E&P, December 2), 
a cartoon almanac feature by the self- 
syndicated Bob Staake (E&P, 
December 16), the “Baby Blues” 
comic strip by Jerry Scott (who does 
United’s “Nancy”) and Rick Kirk- 
man for Creators (E&P, December 
16), a general-interest column by 
Anna Quindlen for NYTNS (E&P, 
December 16) that started the first 
day of 1990, and the “On the Rocks” 
dinosaur comic strip by John Kloss- 
ner for Universal (E&P, December 
30). 

Most major syndicates, conscious 
of today’s tight feature-selling mar- 
ket, continued to introduce fewer 
comics and columns per year than 
they had in past decades. Indeed, one 
company — NYTSSC — made sig- 
nificant feature and staff cuts (E&P, 
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January 21). 

Syndicates and news services also 
continued to maximize their revenues 
from sources other than large Ameri- 
can daily newspapers. The Los 
Angeles Times-Washington Post News 
Service (LAT-WP), for instance, 
introduced a package aimed at 
smaller papers (E&P, April 15). 
NYTSSC said it was placing more 
emphasis on overseas sales (E&P, 
December 23). King continued to 
develop television specials based on 
its comics (E&P, November 4). Uni- 
versal said a prime reason for its Dal- 
las features transfer deal was to have 
Morning News owner A.H. Belo help 
with the development of tv shows 
based on the syndicate’s features. 

Despite the tight market, there 
were some start-ups last year. One 
new entry was the BPI Entertainment 
News Wire (E&P, August 5). 

Major executive appointments 
during the year included the naming 
of Jesse Levine as president/chief 
executive officer of LATS (E&P, 
January 14), Al Leeds as president/ 
editorial director of LAT-WP (E&P, 
July 1), Larry Olsen as vice president- 
syndication of King (E&P, November 
25), Anita Medeiros as vice presi- 
dent/general manager of Creators 
(E&P, February 11); John Brewer as 
executive vice president of NYTSSC 
(E&P, December 23), Jay Kennedy as 
comics editor of King (E&P, July 15), 
James Robison as executive editor of 
United/NEA (E&P, August 26), Rem 
Rieder as managing editor of States 
News Service (E&P, July 1), Lisa 
Klem Wilson as sales manager of 
United/NEA (E&P, November 25), 
and Jan Harrod as sales manager of 
WPWG (E&P, August 12). 

Also, “Momma/Miss Peach” cre- 
ator Mell Lazarus of Creators suc- 
ceeded Lynn Johnston as NCS presi- 
dent (E&P, June 3). 
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Don Michel has moved from vice 
president and editor to vice president 
for administration/editorial develop- 
ment at the Los Angeles Times Syndi- 
caie. 

Michel, who came to LATS in 1984 
after serving as a Tribune Media Ser- 
vices executive, will continue to be 
involved in acquiring and developing 
features. He will also continue to 
oversee the editing of columns, 
single-article sales, the syndicate’s 
interactive videotex services, and 
office systems. Administratively, 
Michel will develop and implement 
programs to increase office efficiency 
and cost reductions, and will assist 
with contract negotiations. 

In other LATS management 
changes, Steve Christensen was pro- 
moted from managing editor to execu- 
tive editor. He joined the syndicate in 
1985 after working six years at United 
Press International as a reporter, 
state editor, bureau manager, and 
Pacific Division news editor. 

Cathy Irvine has been promoted 
from designer to promotion manager. 
She came to LATS in 1987 from North 
America Syndicate. 








Don Michel 


Irvine, Christensen, and Michel 
will report to LATS president Jesse 
Levine. 

Also, Marilyn Shigetani has been 
promoted from customer relations 
manager to systems/customer rela- 
tions manager. 


Michel and others in new LATS management posts 


Shigetani, who joined LATS in 
1982, will report to Michel and syndi- 
cate vice president, sales Doug May- 
berry. 








Comic strip contest 


Nearly 1,000 readers responded to 
acontest announced in the September 
3 “Pogo” by Larry Doyle and Neal 
Sternecky of the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate. 

The contest was part ofa Batman 
spoof in which the “Bright Knight” 
(Albert Alligator) was saved from evil 
archnemesis Wizard of Owl via an “it 
was only a dream” ending. Readers 
were then invited to devise alternate 
endings. 

Original Sunday “Pogo” strips 
went to grand-prize winners in six 
categories (including “best late entry 
with a pretty darn good excuse”). 
Also given out were 10 “honorabob- 
ble” mentions, “I Go Pogo” buttons, 
and booklets summarizing the contest 
and excerpting some of the entries 
and artwork. 
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TIMES MIRROR SQUARE @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90053 


a 20th 
eoe anniversary 


celebration 


F rom a series of sketches by 

a young artist for her future 
husband to a syndicated feature 
read by millions the world over, 
“Love Is...” has paid a lasting 
tribute to the universal language of 
love. Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
raises a toast to artist Kim Casali 
ona very special 20th anniversary. 
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Press pool 


(Continued from page 4) 





tem” that has been “accepted” by 
the military. 

Plans called for the pool to arrive 
after the predawn attack started, he 
said, because reporters could not take 
positions before the assault without 
giving it away or fly with paratroopers 
whose planes returned home. 

It was the first combat assignment 
of the Washington-based press pool 
that was created after reporters were 
locked out of 1983 U.S. invasion of 
Grenada. Practices such as the Per- 
sian Gulf tanker escort saw 
unplanned combat. 

The pool certainly found news in 
the largest U.S. military action since 
Vietnam, but its access to events was 
so limited initially that even Pentagon 
officials had criticism. 





tures and greatly enhanced our cover- 


> 


. age,” said Bruce Russell, Washing- 


ton bureau chief for Reuters. The pool 
was “a little slow” the first day but 
later worked “extremely well,” Rus- 
sell said. 

The pool contributed to reporting 
on the U.S. military point of view, 
which otherwise would have been 
hard to get, he said, conceding he 
would not want to rely solely on the 
pool. 

The pool was activated at about 8 
p.m. Dec. 19 in Washington. It 
included 16 people from a rotating list 
of news organizations, in this case 
Associated Press, UPI, Reuters, 
Time magazine, NBC, ABC radio, the 
Houston Chronicle, Houston Post 
and Dallas Morning News. 

Pool rules designed to protect 
troops prohibit disclosure of the 
deployment. The Pentagon suid it 
would look into reports in the 
Washington Post that when Time 
reporter Dick Thompson was called 





Mendelsohn said military handlers refused requests 
to let reporters see wounded Americans, damaged 
helicopters, and caskets (which he soon saw on 
television being unloaded in Delaware). 





Top Defense Department spokes- 
man Pete Williams called press 
arrangements the first day “a disas- 
ter,” finding “no excuse” for the 
“incompetence” of military leaders 
in Panama. Corrections were made 
the next day, he said. 

In addition, hundreds of journalists 
on charter planes were prevented 
from taking off for Panama for at least 
a day because military officials halted 
all civilian air traffic. Media com- 
plaints flooded Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney. 

Much of the news about the inva- 
sion by 24,000 U.S. troops initially 
came from non-pool reporters already 
in Panama, leaving some people ques- 
tioning the pool’s effectiveness. 

The pool “did not work to any- 
body’s satisfaction initially,” said 
UPI spokesman Milt Capps. “This is 
definitely something that needs to be 
discussed further.” 

UPI had two full-time reporters in 
Panama, one staffer and one stringer. 

About the only newspeople not 
complaining were from Reuters, 
which had three photographers in 
Panama before the invasion and 
boosted staffing to seven photogra- 
phers and five reporters, including 
two pool members. 

“We think that the pool functioned 
well. It provided a good flow of pic- 








from the company Christmas party to 
join the pool, it was widely under- 
stood his destination was Panama. 

The pool left Andrews Air Force 
Base near Washington in a C-141 mili- 
tary transport, arriving at Howard Air 
Force Base about 5 a.m., five hours 
after fighting began. 

At Fort Clayton, pool members 
watched television for five hours 
before a public affairs officer reported 
that the operation was a success, but 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega had 
escaped. Then a U.S. diplomat elic- 
ited groans from frustrated reporters 
when he lectured on Panamanian his- 
tory. 

It was not until the pool, traveling 
with public affairs officers and armed 
escorts, flew by helicopter to near 
Panamanian army barracks, that they 
first saw U.S. soldiers firing. 

The pool later saw looting during a 
downtown bus tour. They were 
briefed by the commanding general. 
They saw Noriega’s offices, his 
witchcraft altar, his refrigerator, 
empty of alleged cocaine. 

But Mendelsohn said military 
handlers refused requests to let 
reporters see wounded Americans, 
damaged helicopters, and caskets 
(which he soon saw on television 
being unloaded in Delaware). 

“It was a non-stop series of events 





that had already happened,” Mendel- 
sohn said of the pool’s experiences. 

Pool members joked that they were 
documenting “lifestyles of the rich 
and infamous,” their motto: semper 
tardus. 

“We were always one step behind 
what was going on. That seemed to 
defeat the purpose of the pool,” the 
photographer said. “We did not come 
up empty, but a lot of us felt the qual- 
ity of events we were covering was far 
from ideal.” 

“I think it tended to be short on up- 
to-date military information,” Hous- 
ton Chronicle reporter William Clay- 
ton said of the pool. “On the other 
hand, we were escorted to some 
places where there was considerable 
material available of what I would call 
a sidebar nature, and that was valu- 
able in its way, but it wasn’t what 
some people expected, which was 
briefings on the war itself.” 

Briefings they got were neither 
daily nor up to date, and “not the sort 
of thing that would make the pool the 
source of copy for that day,” he said, 
advocating the need for regular brief- 
ings on the latest battle information. 

There were no reports of military 
censorship or of news organizations 
hoarding news, which is supposed to 
be shared. 

Mendelsohn cited continuing trans- 
portation problems. The pool had no 
ground transport of their own. Once 
the pool’s bus blew out its front tires 
on protective wire on its way to a 
briefing. 

“It was difficult even to get back 
from where they took us,” Mendel- 
sohn said, adding that public affairs 
people seemed to have little idea of 
what reporters needed. 

Editors were concerned that it took 
until the first evening for the first pool 
pictures to arrive. 

Despite the fact that the pool did 


not witness the U.S. invasion of 


Panama or report to the American 
people on the actions of their armed 
forces, Taylor of the Pentagon 
insisted, “We did our very best to get 
them there in time to report on as 
much as possible.” 

A “major” problem, he conceded, 
was, when pool reporters arrived, 
“we weren’t able to get them out to 
cover as much as we wanted them 
to 

He said the Pentagon will look into 
how the pool worked and will solicit 
comments. 

The pool covered a variety of things 
and overall, he said, coverage was 
“very good.” 

“I think we had a big success,” 
Taylor said. “It wasn’t perfect — 
nothing is — but we’ll go back and 
try to fix it.” 
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Announcing ... 





The 1989 Editor & Publisher ¢ INMA 





Promotion 


Awaros 
Competition 


Deadline for entries: January 23,1990 


Awards in 19 classifications will be presented at 
the 60th Annual Conference of the International 
Newspaper Marketing Association, May 20-23, 
1990 in New Orleans, LA. 


First prize and certificates of merit will be 
awarded in In-Paper Promotion/Circulation; |n- 
Paper Promotion/Advertising; In-Paper Promo- 
tion/Public Relations; In-Paper Promotion/ 
Editorial; Printed Maierials/Circulation; Printed 
Materials/Advertising; Printed Materials/Public 
Relations; Outside Publications; Radio Prom- 
otion; Television Promotion; Outdoor/Point-of- 
Purchase/Displays; Multi-Media Promotion; 
Newspaper/Data Books; Advertising Sales Pre- 
sentations; Public Relations Programs & Events; 
Community Service/Education; Internal Com- 
munications; Miscellaneous Specialty Items; 
and Miscellaneous Printed Material. 


For information, rules, and cfficial entry blanks, 
write or call Editor & Publisher Promotion Dept., 
11 W.19th St., New York, NY 10011, (212) 675-4380 
or INMA, The Newspaper Center, 11600 Sunrise 
Valley Drive, Reston, VA 220%, (703) 648-1094. 


it!) Editor & Publisher 


11 West 19th Street » New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 














Online 
(Continued from page 58) 





“We think it will enhance the qual- 
ity of reporting on Supreme Court 
decisions,” she said of the plan, 
designed to put the opinions into the 
hand of the people who need it quick- 
est. 

Hermes calls for the Court to trans- 
fer opinions from its Atex Inc. to a 
personal computer, check them and 
record them on a floppy disk. The 
disk would be moved by hand to the 
subscribers’ PCs, recorded internally 
and transmitted to computers at their 
sites. 

A meeting was scheduled Jan. 4 for 
interested parties — likely to include 
news agencies Associated Press, 
United Press International and Reu- 
ters; data bases Mead Data Central 
Inc. and West Publishing Co.; legal 
publishers; and the American Bar 
Association, among others — to ask 
questions. 

AP has for years been seeking 
access to Court opinions. But until it 
knows the ground rules, it has made 
no plans for distributing Court opin- 
ions, which it sends in full text oniy 
for the most important cases, said 
spokeswoman Wendell Wood Col- 
lins. 

“We realize there’s appetite for 
this information for some news orga- 
nizations, but not all news organiza- 
tions,” she said. 


UPI, meanwhile, has expressed 
interest in joining an ABA-led consor- 
tium of 20 organizations that includes 
the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, Atex, Mead, American 
Lawyer, Washington Post, C-Span, 
Bureau of National Affairs and the 
Daily Journal Publishing Corp., 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
American Association of Law 
Libraries and others, said ABA’s 
Deborah Weixl. 


The group would seek to service 
those who are not serviced by other 
networks, including lawyers, judges 
and the average citizen who needs 
one opinion, “so that no one would 
have a commercial advantage,” she 
said. 

It could cost $13,000 to set up such 
a system. 


The Court’s committee consists of 
James Donovan, director of data sys- 
tems, as chairman; Richard Schick- 
ele, Court counsel; Vanessa Yarnall 
of the office of the administrative 
assistant to the chief justice, and 
House. 

“My anticipation is that the news 
media and publishing industry wili be 








delighted,” with the proposal, House 
said. The $500 subscription fee was 
estimated to cover the Court’s start- 
up costs. 

Plans call for Hermes to be eval- 
uated after two years. 

Similar dissemination plans are 
already in operation at some federal 
court districts. 


Journalists 
held hostage 


Five journalists were taken hostage 
at gunpoint from their hotel as U.S. 
soldiers began their predawn invasion 
of Panama Dec. 20 to overthrow Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

Reporters from the New York 
Times, Associated Press, NBC and 
Reuters were among about 80 civil- 
ians taken hostage by pro-Noriega 
forces from the Marriott Hotel in 
Panama City. 

All were released unharmed about 
four hours later. 

Times reporter Lindsey Gruson 
and AP reporter Candice Hughes 
recounted their ordeal in reports for 
their organizations. 

Gruson said a gunman pointed his 
weapon at him and clicked his tongue 
in a mock firing and later stuck the 
muzzle under Gruson’s nose saying, 
“If a lot of Panamanians have died, 
we can kill you. Don’t think for a 
minute we won’t.” 

Hughes said money was taken from 
her purse, which was searched. 

Hostages were moved from the 
hotel to a private home in a wealthy 
suburb before being released. 

Other hostage journalists were Paul 
Iredal of Reuters and Laura Brooks 
and Michele LaBrut of NBC. 

A CBS producer also was held hos- 
tage and released. 


Drug crisis is topic 
of special section 


Newsday and New York Newsday 
recently ran a special 24-page report 
looking at one day in the drug crisis, 
from Latin America to New York. 

The special section, wrapped 
around the front page of both papers 
Dec. 17, featured the work of more 
than 30 reporters from the national, 
foreign, New York and Long Island 
desks and bureaus in Washington, 
Latin America and Albany under the 
direction of national editor Frederick 
J. Tucillo and editors from both 
papers. The section was illustrated by 
the work of 18 staff photographers. 





Journalism pros 
to lead seminars 
at Slippery Rock 


The Communications Department 
at Slippery Rock University in Penn- 
sylvania will have five journalism pro- 
fessionals teaching a series of semi- 
nars during the spring 1990 semester. 

Students participating in the semi- 
nars will be enrolled in a modified 
version of Professor Elwood Kar- 
wand’s Issues in Journalism offering. 

The distinguished visiting profes- 
sors leading the seminars are Jean G. 
Wilson, executive director of New 
Directions for News, Jan. 29-Feb. 2; 
George E. Reedy, former press secre- 
tary to President Lyndon Johnson 
and currently a professor of journal- 
ism at Marquette University, Feb. 19- 
23; Robert H. Wills, editor, Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, March 19-23; William B. 
Arthur, former editor of Look and 
former executive director of the 
National News Council, April 2-6; 
and Robert P. Clark, former editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Futures 
(Continued from page 40) 





A series of stories is slated for 
publication in the spring, providing 
readers with information and over- 
views of regional issues such as waste 
disposal and transportation. 

The newspaper also did its own 
information gathering, with region- 
ally influential people and the plan- 
ning groups. 

“I think it’s needed here,” Efchak 
said. “In northern New Jersey there’s 
not a lot of regional consensus. 
There’s a lot of local autonomy... . 

“TI can’t say we’re answering a lot 
of problems, but we are providing a 
different window to look at [issues] 
from a different level; a total popula- 
tion overview.” 





Assets 
(Continued from page 76) 





munications Systems added the most 
points to its cash flow margins with 
7.8; followed by Multimedia, 7.4 
points; Peoria Journal Star added 6.7 
points; the Tribune Co. added 6.1 
points to its operating cash flow mar- 
gins and Park Communications added 
5.3 points during the five-year period. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 


NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ALBUM REVIEWS 


cover all new releases. Sent by modem, 
mail or fax. Samples, rates: Steve 
White, 154 Woodland Drive, Hanover, 
MA 02339. (617) 982-9567. 


ee 1 a hl A 
Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern...we 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
small business. Grants/l!oans to 
$500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (NF4). 





HUMOR 


FINANCING 





HILARIOUS 
IN A NUTSHELL 
Will get and keep your readers laughing 
every week. Award-winner. 700 words. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 





MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 14th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


JerseyFoto can provide your publication 
with the most up-to-date photos of New 
Jersey, people, places and things. Call 
us with your New Jersey photo needs. 
(201) 531-9094. 


POLITICAL 


(A political columnist need not be dull. 
This liberal columnist has a successful 
32 year track record building circula- 
tion. Exciting, unpredictable and provo- 
cative. Columns are not just about 
Washington, DC, but focus on issues 
with general appeal. Send for free 
samples, Jerry Fuchs, c/o Nobody Ask 
Me, But, 950 Peninsula Ave., San 
Mateo, CA 94401. 


SENIOR HEALTH 


SENIOR HEALTH 

“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank MacInnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 

















SPORTS 


Complete coverage of CALIFORNIA 
HORSERACING Handicapping/ 
Analysis/features. Interstate wagering 
makes complete coverage a must. Over 
twenty five years experience. For 
samples/rates. Terry Turrell, 21462 
Pacific Coast Hwy 428, Huntington 
Beach, CA 92648. (714) 631-4988. 











rt 


CLASSIFIED 
The Industry's 
Meeting Place. 
212 675-4380 





MEDIA FINANCING -- Acquisitions, 
equipment, recapitalizations. M Capital 
Corp. (208) 939-0789. 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 





Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerage@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 








NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 











JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684-3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ —— © Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 








JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 





JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 








MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta,.GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 














PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 





C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 














(407) 368-4352 
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RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER BROKER 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Specializing in shopper brokerage 


WAYNE CHANCEY CONSULTANTS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
(205) 693-2619 


_NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS _ 


Andy Riggs will help you with newspap- 
er production, plant and equipment and 
industrial relations problems. Large and 
small. (914) 246-2750. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 gross. $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


BAY AREA WEEKLY - 500,000 price, 
25% down, circ. 3,500. Wonderful 
area. 


WESTERN COASTAL WEEKLY - 
450,000 with building, 350,000 with- 
out; 100,000 cash flow; growing; 
terms. Local real estate guide also avail- 
able for 200,000. Nice package. 


HAWAII SHOPPING NEWSPAPER - Not 
a tourist publication. This one used by 
the locals. 1989 volume 800,000; 
40% growth. 


PORTLAND, OREGON AREA WEEKLY - 
Price 255,000, 70,000 down, terms. 
Beautiful area. 


SOUTHWEST OREGON WEEKLY - 
Small town weekly with large shopper 
operation. 525,000 gross. Price 
390,000, terms. 


NORTHWEST WEEKLY - Stable agricul- 
tural area. Great climate. Perfect team 
opportunity. 250,000 price. Outstand- 
ing terms by owners. 




















Other smaller papers available. 


FOURNIER MEDIA SERVICES 
PO Box 5789 
Bend, OR 97708 
(509) 786-4470 
FAX (509) 786-1779 


Florida West Coast Weekly. 4,800 paid, 
bright editorial product franchise, in 
suburban city, no competition, will 
gross just under $400K 1989. Good 
staff, phone (305) 866-2459. 

The CLASSIFIED PAGES 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

move mountains-of- 
merchandise for 


the newspaper trade. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





COLOR SEPARATIONS 


MAILRCOM 





GOOD NEWS for the Lone Star! “The 
outlook is for steady, moderate 
growth... catching up, then surpassing 
the national growth rate in 1990 and 
‘91." So says an economist in the Texas 
Comptroller's office. Now is the time to 
invest in the Lone Star State and we 
have newspapers for sale, $30,000 up, 
most owner financed. Write or call for 
list. Bill Berger, Associated Texas 
Newspapers, 180i Exposition, Austin, 
TX 78703. (512) 476-3950. 





Kansas weekly 2,300 paid $150,000 
gross. Publisher retiring. Priced at 
gross. Terms available. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE weekly group with 
$1.3-million in sales. Complete plant. 
Owner is retiring. Profitable. Please 
write for details: 
L. BARRY FRENCH 
Newspaper Broker - Appraiser 
Ashlawn Road, Assonet, MA 02702 


Only newspaper in U.S. for young adults 
developing reading skills or learning 
English needs an investor, partner, or 
possibly buyer to move the papers to its 
next stage of growth. Write to Jake 
Stern, Assoc. Ed., What’s News, P.O. 
Box 21338, Washington, DC 20009. 


Profitable 5,000 paid weekly in growing 
east coast resort. 2 hours to 5 major 
cities. Established with legals and loyal 
readers. $115,000. Seller financing. 
Write to Box 4383, Editor & Publisher. 


Salt water weekly. Posh northeast resort 
island location. First year gross 
$400,000. Unlimited potential. Health 
forces sale at gross. Write to: Box 4384, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Senior Newspaper. # 1 in the market. 
High paid circulation. Revenue 
$400,000+. Small loss. Western US 
location. Reply in confidence to Box 
4382, Editor & Publisher. 


Small, well-established urban weekly in 
Pacific NW offered by owner. Paid 
circulation. Great opportunity for ad 
person or editor ready to move up to 
ownership. Publisher has continuing 
business interest in same city, wants to 
sell to right buyer. Current gross 
$100,000; sel! for $25,000 down, 
$50,000 balance on five year contract. 
Write Jean Stephens, 1961 7th 
Avenue, Sacramento, CA 95818. 


THE HOBBS FLARE, a well- 
established, influential, profitable 41 
year-old homeowned weekly published 
in Hobbs, NM. 3,000 paid subscrip- 
tions. For more information write Agnes 
Kastmer Head, Founder-Publisher, PO 
Box 1095, Hobbs, NM 88240. 


Two weeklies and job shep, profitable, 
long respected, in house, growth area, 
no terms $85,000 cash. Write Box 
4378, Editor & Publisher. 





























Vermont weekly in popular resort area. 
Editor/Publisher must concentrate on 
other businesses. Good growth over 
$200,000 gross. Will negotiate terms 
or exchange for other assets. Telephone 
(802) 464-5757 Don Albano. 





Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


WE ARE owner/operators of 150 daily 
and weekly newspapers in the United 
States, Canada and the United King- 
dom and we are aggressively seeking 
acquisitions. Circulation 5,CJ0 to 
25,000. Contact: 





David Radler 
President 
Hollinger Inc. 
1827 West 5th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V6J 1P5 


(604) 732-4443 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


FLORIDA - Free tourist publication with 
very strong distribution in hotels around 
Disney World, the No. 1 US tourist 
destination. Strong growth pattern 
becoming explosive. $175,000 gross. 
$115,060 price. Good terms for quali- 
fied buyer. (407) 331-7149. 


Florida tourist magazine in Gulf Coast 
city for sale. Published monthly in top 
growth market. Established 10 years. 
Nets owner $70,000. Box 4361, Editor 
& Publisher. 
aT 











INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 





America’s leading newspaper 
telemarketing company. 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
For brochure and information 
call toll free 1-(800) 247-2338. 





A newspaper deserves 
HE BEST 


Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
C NY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 966-5250 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


LEIBOLD INNOVATION CO. 
Specializing in small daily and weekly 
circulation department set-up and 
restructure. CALL US, WE DO IT 
RIGHT! (503) 567-4054. 


THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Bond Starts” 
daily and weekly newspapers 
Cal! Today: (609) 783-6070. 




















Color 
your 
newspaper 


Specialists 
in superior quality 
color separations 
for newspapers. 


$68 


separations up to 4 col. x 12 in. 


Compiete 
prepress services 
and composite film. 


800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/PA 
717-784-2121 


Please ask for Dick Kashner 
4 PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COLOR GRAPHICS 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 








CONSJLTANTS 





Start the New Year right! 
Let the experts at Southeast Publishing 
solve your production problems. Our 
management team has over 60 years of 
problem solving experience. Low daily 
rates, with satisfaction guaranteed 
SOUTHEAST PUBLISHIN3 COMPANY 
(407) 884-0452 


RECONDITIONED or remanufactured 
48-P and 72-P Harris Graphics insert- 
ing machines. Immediate availability. 
Contact Harris Graphics (513) 
278-2651 and ask for Roger Miller. 


TYPACK USA 

Exclusive North American Agent for 
“Hit” tying machines. Several models 
available for all newspaper mailroom 
applications. We stock parts for al! 
makes of tying machines! Buy-Sell- 
Trade. GREAT prices on quality twine 
and poly-tape shipped from our ware- 
houses nationwide. Call TOLL-FREE 
1-(800) 545-5408. 








NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


(2) Editwriter 7770 II, HR, with 
Preview, excellent condition. $3,500 
each. (601) 649-1129 R. Buckley. 


LINOTYPE PARTS, PCB’s, UPGRADES 
now available for the Linotron 202 
series. Repair service on PCB’s as 
well!!!! 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and Parts 
for almost all models and makes of 
typesetting machines and film proces- 
sors; at 20%—70% off manufacturer 
exchange price. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 














SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC equipment 
available. Call or fax GRAPH-X: 
PHONE: (215) 797-5515 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 


PRESSES 








EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





CAMERA & DARKROOM 





SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 


and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. Rate 
chart or column-inch pricing. Nancy 
Jacobsen (415) 488-9279. 





VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 





REMINDER: 
Deadline for line ads, 
extensions and cancellations: 
Tuesday, 12 noon (EST) 
for the current week’s issue. 
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MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


Chesire Labeler. Diconix Ink Jetter. Ad 
Mark 2. Complete with DE-Shingling 
unit for on-line labeling. Table and 
conveyor. Uses mag tape. 30,000 per 
hour, 10 inch to 20 inch stock. 280 
hours of use. Best offer. Call Bill 
Singleterry at (209) 578-2137. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 














1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with JF10 

cross perf/dbl parallel folder, 125 hp 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors..Call John Newman 
(913) 362-8888 


6/U 1975 HARRIS V25 with JF10 
folder/dbl parrallel/75 hp drive, inline 
perf, Baldwin washup & web break 
detectors. 

Call John Newman (913) 362-8888 


6-UNIT. WOOD COLORFLEX 
offset press. 45,000 PPH 1970 
vintage. Has 2 color decks and available 
now. Needs work, but priced low. 
Offered Exclusively By: 
INLAND 


(913) 492-9050 
or Fax (913) 492-6217 











CARY PASTERS 
6 used, priced at $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC, INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 


Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Fax (312) 459-9707 





COMMUNITY SSC - 8 floor, 2 stacked, 
1 UOP - 3 color, 2 SSC folders, 
1981-1983-1985 vintages, whole or 
partial. A-1 condition. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 





DOUBLE WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
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PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





CURRENT LISTINGS 
21” cutoff: 
Harris NCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 
1984 


21 1/2" c 
Goss cis0. 4- -High (2) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 
Super Gazette, 4 units plus satellite 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 
1976 


Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 1964 

Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 

Goss Suburban 1500, 6 units, 1973 

Goss SSC, 10 units, 1 U.O.P., 2 
folders 

Goss SSC, 4 units 

Goss SC 5 units, 1977 

Goss Community U.O.P., 3-color unit 

Goss SC folder, 40hp, 1972, 


$74,000 
Harris RBC2 foider, 1976, $65,000 
Harris V25, 8 units, two JF25 
Harris V25, 6 units, JF25 
King KJ8 folder, $48,000 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units 2 decks 
TKS double width, 5 units, 1 deck 


Miscellaneous: 
MEG D200 splicer (2) 
Butler, model 3242-10, $20,000 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


DAILY-KING, 10 units, 1976-1980, 
KJ-8 folder 2:1 jaw type. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 








GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX 206-387-9090 





GOSS 

Goss Urbanite 5 units. 
Goss Urbanite 3 color units. 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands, 

drives and accessories. 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss 1500 folder DP 
Goss Community units, folders. 
Harris V-25, 5 units, 1978. 
Harris folders, roll stands, upper 
loon formers & drives. 
Harris V25 upper balloon former 
Goss S/C folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3 Cary Flying Pasters 
Urbanite skip slitter upper formers 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


bal- 


WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago), IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 





Goss Urbanite, ‘1000’ series 4 units, 
3-color unit, ‘1000’ folder, 1976, very 
strong mechanical condition, clean, 
newspaper history. Has just arrived at 
our erage warehouse. Available imme- 
diately. ONE, Atlanta. Call (404) 
458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836. 





GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oii, 
available now 

1-Unit Community. oil lube, weekly - 
excellent condition 

1-Unit Community, grease lub - 


wkly. 


recond. 

Add-on SSC Community unit “as is” or 
recond. 

6- — 600 Series Urbanite, available 


4-Unit 500 Series Urbanite, available 


now 
Add-on Urbanite units and folders 
5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 
2-Unit Signature with foider, 22-3/4” 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
5-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and’ available now 
6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 w/JF7 
JF7 folders and —— units 
! 


KING 

4-Unit daily King || 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 

4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 

Add-on units, folders and upper formers 

MISCELLANEOU 

6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vinatge. 
Availbale now - low price. 

Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


GOSS METROLINER 22 3/4” 
15 - Mono units 
3 - Half decks 
1- Regent = : "ae 
9 - 45” 
Installed new 1980/84 HM seik be seen in 
operation. Offered as complete press or 
on component basis. 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORAT 


RP ION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 








HOE COLORMATIC PRESS 
22-3/4" x 55”, 10 units, 3:2 folder 
with double upper formers, double 
delivery and skip slitter, (4) # 10 side 
color humnps, (2) # 13 side color 
humps, 1 nest of angle bars, (10) 40” 
diameter automatic RTP’s. 

BELL CAMP INCORP. 
(201) 492-8877 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 7 units, 1974-76 
— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Community SSC, 11 units, 1981-85 
— Suburban, 9 units, Urbanite folder 
— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 y units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— DailyKing-10 units, KJ-8, 1984 
— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— Newsking-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension — upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 
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NEWSPAPER PRESS 


we? By Harris V-15A, 5 units, 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: N116 - Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder Naty gps 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor oy le 
EF: N120 - 5 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is. 


REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 
trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (Newsking) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 


These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
90 Washington Street 
Dover, NH 03820 
Tel: (603) 742-4969 
FAX: (603) 742-0535 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folders 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Ar Colormatic 3-2 folder 23-9/16 





Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4 C. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Inc. Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.0. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuilding 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





TWO four/hi 21.5 communities, four/ 
splicers, three SSC FLDR, also two/ 
three color units, plus extra units. (818) 
885-5995 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 

8-Unit Harris Graphics NC 400, 
2 JF-40 Folder 

Harris V-15 A 6 units, new style with 
JF-1 folder 22-3/4” c.0. 

8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit V-22 w/JF-1 Folder 

Harris JF-4 combination folder with 1/2 
& 1/4 and double parallel 22-3/4” 
C.0. 

Harris upper former for V series folders 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4" by 36” doubie- 
width 

Count-o-veyor 2 model 104, as-is or 
rebuilt with Tach generators 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 





(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 


Fab — Bs 
Sanford, FL 
(407) 321- 3505 Fax jon) '330- 7556 


WANTED TO BUY 








face: unit Goss Community, oil, side- , 


y, folder, power and controls. (602) 
Pho 2020 or (303) 627-8288. 





HELP 
WANTED 





ACADEMIC 








Arkansas State University invites appli- 
cations and nominations for the posi- 
tion of Dean of the College of 
Communications. 

The College of Communications, accre- 
dited by the Accrediting Council on 
Education in Journalism and Mass 
Communication, has an enrollment of 
598 and a full-time faculty of 16. Addi- 
tionally, it has a technical and clerical 
staff of 20. 

One of the seven colleges in the Univer- 
sity, the Coilege of Communications 
offers baccalaureate programs in adver- 
tising, community journalism, news- 
editorial journalism, photojournalism, 
public relations, radio-television 
(including broadcast news, production 
and performance, management and 
sales, and cable and alternate technolo- 
gies), and printing management and 
printing technology. It also offers 
masters degree programs in journalism 
and radio-television. 

In addition to its academic programs, 
the College of Communications is 
responsible for the operation of a 
100,000-watt public radio station and 
the University printing facility. 
Arkansas State University is in Jones- 
boro, a growing community of about 
50,000 population located 75 miles 
northwest of Memphis, Tenn. It serves 
northeast Arkansas and southeast 
Missouri as a center for cultural, educa- 
tional, industrial, commercial and 
medical interests. 

The Dean of the College of Communica- 
tions reports to the vice president for 
academic affairs and has leadership 
responsibilities in matters of curricu- 
lum, planning, budget, personnel, 
resource management, and external 
relations, including fund raising. 
Qualifications: An earned doctorate in a 
discipline within the College of Commu- 
nications or a related discipline, 
evidence of successful college teaching 
and scholarship, and/or substantial 
professional experience in mass 
communications, demonstrated leader- 
ship and management skills, strong 
record of involvement in academic and/ 
or professional organizations at the 
regional and national level. 

Contact: Chair, Dean of Communica- 
tions Search Committee, Arkansas 
State University, P.O. Box 2160, State 
University, AR 72467. 

Provide a letter of application address- 
ing the required qualifications, a 
current resume, and the telephone 
number of five references. 

Review of applications will begin Febru- 
ary 16, 1990, and continue until the 
position is filled. The position is avail- 
able July 1, 1990. 

Arkansas State University is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer and encourages 
applications from women and members 
of minority groups. 


POSITION VACANCY NOTICE 


2 JOURNALISM POSITIONS: Assist/ 
Associate Professors, tenure tracks, 
August, 1990. Ph.D. in journalism. 
Strong ABD may be considered. Desir- 
able: College teaching, professional 
journalism experience, active scholar- 
ship, ability to direct journalism minor 
program. Junior position will teach 
some freshman composition. Send 
vitae, three letters of reference and self 
addressed stamped postcard to Dr. 
Robert J. Ward, Department of English 
Language and Literature, University of 
Northern lowa, Cedar Falls, lowa 
50614, postmark deadline, February 9, 
1990. The University of Northern lowa 
is an AA/EO employer. It actively seeks 
the candidacies of minorities and 
women. Members of protected classes 
may identify themselves for purposes of 
affirmative action. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA - LINCOLN 
Dean, College of Journalism 
The University of Nebraska-Lincoln invites applications and nomi- 


nations for the position of Dean and Professor, College of Journal- 
ism. The University of Nebraska-Lincoln serves as the State’s land- 


grant and only comprehensive, doctoral degree granting institution. } 


The Dean is responsible for the teaching, research and service 
programs of the College and reports to the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs. 


The College of Journalism consists of the departments of Advertis- } 
ing, Broadcasting, News-Editoriai, and the Hitchcock Center for | 
Graduate Studies and Professional Development. The College was | 


second in the nation to be fully accredited as a unit in Advertising, 
Broadcasting, News-Editorial, and the graduate program. The 


nationally recognized and ranked College has close ties and | 


working relationships with the journalism profession both region- 
ally and nationally. The college has approximately 1,100 undergra- 
duate students and 85 graduate students with enrollments have 
been increasing very substantially over the past decade. Degrees 
are offered through the Masters level. 


The Dean provides leadership to the College and, thus, must have | 


an excellent sense relating to the directions the profession is 
moving over the next decade or more. The Dean should have 
demonstrated abitities to organize, motivate, and encourage the 
faculty, staff and students within a diverse operation. The Dean 
should be receptive to new ideas, trends, and opportunities for 
enhancing the educational and research programs of the College. 
Open and effective communication skills are essential. An ability to 
work well with other administrators, alumni, potential benefactors, 
and a wide variety of external constituents is required. 


The candidates must have an advanced degree in a field of 
journalism or closely associated discipline; a Doctorate degree is 
desirable but not mandatory. It is expected that candidates will 
have experience as a faculty member in a nationally recognized 
journalism academic program and evidence of administrative 
experience at least equivalent to the academic qualifications, but 
evidence of an in-depth knowledge of the operation of a journalism 
college and some direct experience in a journalism program is 
considered important. 


The salary will be commensurate with qualifications and experi- 
ence. Deadline for receiving applications and nominations is March 
1, 1990, or until a person is appointed. The position will become 
available July 1, 1990. A later starting date could be negotiated. 
Applicants should send a letter of interest with a current vita and 
the names of five references directly to: 


Dean James P. O'Hanlon, Chair 
Journalism Dean Search Committee 
University of Nebraska - Lincoln 
114 Henzlik Hall 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68588-0364 


Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 


University of 
Nebraska 
Lincoln 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 





FACULTY POSITION 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Applications invited for tenure track 
Assistant Professor starting August 20, 
1990, in the Department of Mass 
Communication. Teach beginning and 
advanced writing courses and aid in 
development of MA program. Competi- 

tive salary and benefits. 
Qualifications: Ph.D. and substantial 
(five or more years preferred) profes- 
sional experience in newspaper/ 
magazine journalism and/or public 
relations. 
Desirable research areas include media 
economics, corporate or non-profit 
communication, media management 
and mass communication theory. 
Submit letter of application, vita, 
names of at least three references, and 
indications of on-going work by January 

90, to: 

Professor Dwight Teeter 

Chair, Search Committee 

Dep: rtment of Mass Communication 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Box 413 

Milwaukee, WI 53201 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
is an equal opportunity/affirmative 
action employer and especially encour- 
ages applications from women and 
minorities. 


JOURNALISM-MASS 
COMMUNICATION McMAHON 
PROFESSORSHIP IN NEWS- 
EDITORIAL UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 





The H. H. Herbert School of Journalism 
and Mass Communication, University of 
Oklahoma, is proud to announce the 
establishment of the McMahon Profes- 
sorship in Journalism, news-editorial, 
beginning the Fall of 1990. Applica- 
tions are now being accepted from 
professionals seeking the opportunity to 


teach or journalism professors seeking a 
} change. 


The McMahon Professorship is a nine- 


|, Month non-tenure track faculty appoint- 


ment, renewable for one-year or longer, 
if both parties agree. Salary, teaching 
responsibilities and support for 
research and creative activity are very 
competitive. 


To apply, applicant must (1) have 
substantial professional experience in 
news reporting, writing and editing; (2) 
demonstrated professionalism of the 
highest standards; (3) had experience 
in teaching (newsroom and/or academ- 
ic); (4) a sincere desire to teach; (5) 
provide three letters of reference from 
journalism professionals; (6) and 
provide a vita/resume detailing profes- 
sional and/or academic experience in 
journalism. 


Screening of an lications will begin 
January 15, 19 6, and the search will 
continue until the position is filled. All 
applicants will be screened by a search 
committee. 


All applications and materials should be 
sent to: 


Director 
School of Journalism 
and Mass Communication 
University of Okiahoma 
860 Van Vieet Oval, Room 101 
Norman, OK 73019 


The a of Oklahoma is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employ- 
er. Women and minorities are especial- 
ly encouraged to apply. 


Communication - Advertising and Publ- 
ic Relations. Readvertised search. 
Tenure track position at assistant 
professor level. Primary teaching and 
research responsibilities are in advertis- 
ing and pubiic relations writing. Addi- 
tional responsibility includes serving as 
advisor for the student weekly newspap- 
er. Ability to teach desktop publishing, 
layout and design is desirable. Position 
_ August 1990. Ph.D. preferred, 
ABD minimum. Salary very competitive. 
Research and scholarship are strongly 
supported. Please send resume, letter 
of application, and appropriate exam- 
ples of teaching, research and scholar- 
ship to Dr. Jim Seroka, Head, Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences, Box EP, 
Behrend College, Station Road, Erie, 
PA 16563-0500. To ensure considera- 
tion, send materials by February 28, 
1990. Applications will be accepted 
until the position is filled. AN AFFIR- 
MATIVE ACTION/EQUAL OPPORTUNI- 
TY EMPLOYER. WOMEN AND MINORI- 
TIES ENCOURAGED TO APPLY. 








It is impossible to live 
without brains, either 
one’s own or borrowed. 
Baltasar Gracian 





METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE 


Metropolitan State College, located in 
downtown Denver, is an undergraduate, 
non-residential institution of more than 
16,000 students and over 750 full- and 
part-time faculty. It serves the six coun- 
ty, metropolitan Denver area. 


SCHOOL OF LETTERS, 
ARTS, & SCIENCES 


Journalism and Mass Communication - 
Two full time tenure track faculty posi- 
tions - Assistant Professor rank - Effec- 
tive August 1990 


QUALIFICATIONS: Master's degree 
required, Ph.D. preferred. Six years’ 
recent print journalism experience on a 
newspaper with a circulation of at least 
100,000 or a regional or ‘ona! maga- 
zine. College level teact g experience 
preferred. Candidates _’e expected to 
have excellent reporting, writing and 
editing skills, as well as a broad intel- 
lectual grasp of the major issues in jour- 
nalism today. 

APPLICANTS MUST SUBMIT IN 
ADVANCE BY FEBRUARY 19, 1990: 
Letter of application, current resume, 
five writing samples, names and tele- 
phone numbers of three references. 
Person selected must submit three writ- 
ten references and official college tran- 
scripts at time of selection. 

SUBMIT MATERIALS, REQUEST POSI- 
TION ANNOUNCEMENT OR FURTHER 
INFORMATION: Deborah C. Hurley, 
Chairperson, Search Committee, Metro- 
politan State College, 1006 11th 
Street, Box 76, Denver, CO 80204. 


METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE ISA 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
APPLICATIONS FROM MINORITIES 
AND WOMEN ARE PARTICULARLY 
INVITED. 


The test of an enjoy- 
ment is the remembrance 
which it leaves behind. 
Logan Pearsall Smith 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMPTROLLER 

For family-owned, expanding weekly 
and twice-weekly newspaper group. 
Must have comptroller experience, be 
both a skilled technician and manager, 
someone who is skilled in analysis prob- 
lem solving as well as standard CFO 
duties. Company doing gross of 
medium-sized daily with more than 200 
employees, 12 plus papers and grow- 
ing, quality suburban community. 
Excellent package. Please send resume 
and salary requirements to: Roz 
Denard, The Princeton Packet, inc., PO 
Box 350, Princeton, NJ 08542. 
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+ ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 





PUBLISHER s 

Lifetime opportunity with old privately 
held newspaper chain in Ohio. Hands- 
on management with strong background 
in all facets of newspaper publishing. 
Excellent benefits, salary and bonus 

ckage. Send resume to Box 4310, 
Faitor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 
Marketing-oriented executive wanted to 
manage three weekly community news- 
papers published from central printing 
plant in Zone 9. Staff of 30. Combined 
weekly circulation fo 25,000. Experi- 
ence as a publisher, general manager or 
advertising executive required. Send 
cover letter and resume with salar 
history to Box 4385, Editor 
Publisher. All replies confidential. 


ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


The New Jersey Herald, a 20,000 daily, 
is interviewing for an experienced news- 
paper advertising professional to direct 
our total advertising sales team. Candi- 
dates should have experience with 
retail, classified and promotion. This is 
a career opportunity with an excellent 
salary, fringe benefits and work environ- 
ment in a beautiful rural area of New 
Jersey. Please send resume to: 











James W. Collins 
PO Box 10 
Newton, NJ 07860 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR ~ 
Wanted by solid medium-size daily with 
growth ambitions in Zone 5. Opportuni- 
ty to be part of exciting operations that 
will earn national recognition. Looking 
for someone with record of success 
ready for major challenge. Attractive 





benefit package with mer potential in 


six figures. Apply to Box 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager. Competitive area 
in Zone 1. If you like a challenge and 
have a proven track record, we may have 
the job for you. Six day 21,000 circula- 
tion needs an aggressive sales leader. 
Group opportunity with chance for 
advancement. Salary and benefits. 
Write to Box 4379, Editor & Publisher. 
All replies confidential. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
60,000 circulation and growing daily/ 
weekly newspaper group seeks Creative 
manager to develop a 1990's classified 
strategy for three newspapers. Previous 
classified experience in competitive 
market a plus. Opportunity in explosive 
market. Tribune Co. benefits. Send 
resume to Advertising Director, Mary 
Jacobus, SDR/Times Advocate News- 

apers, 207 East Pennsylvania Ave., 
Escondido, CA 92025. 


80, Editor & 











Key Accounts/TMC 
Manager 


The Post Register, a rapidly growing 
26,000 daily in Eastern Idaho is 
expanding its advertising management 
team! We need a top salesman to 
handle our top 20 accounts, manage 
our profitable 12,000 TMC vehicle and 
assist in new product introductions. 
Budget says 14% circulation growth in 
1990! Be a part of it! Send resume and 
salary history in confidence to: 


Jim Wilson 
Director of Sales & Marketing 
The Post Register 
P.O. Box 1800 
Idaho Falls, 1D 83403 


NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS often 
need management and staff, exper- 
ienced and entry-level. Send in your 
resume to our active referral service; 
also a short classified ad (7 agate lines) 
for listing in our NENA Bulletin. We will 
send out resumes to replies, or they can 
contact you directly if name is used. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE, OBLIGATION 
FOR THIS SERVICE. NEW ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 70 
Washington St., Salem, MA 01970. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Upper Midwest seven day daily needs a 
retail manager to lead staff of ten in a 
competitive market. Position will be 
responsible for 26,000 circulation 
daily, 19,000 TMC and 7,000 military 
newspaper. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to set and accomplish goals 
through creativity and innovation. 
Competitive salary, MBO with bonus, 
401K, company paid retirement and 
much more. Please forward resume, 
references and salary history to: Jodie 
Long, Donrey Media Group, PO Box 
1359, Fort Smith, AR 72902-1359. 


ART/PRESSROOM 


Immediate opening for qualified Goss 
Urbanite pressman. Good pay and 
benefits. Non-smoking environment. 7 
Day Daily, 18,000 circulation. Send 
resume io: Box 450, Farmington, NM 
87499. 














ART DIRECTOR 

The Fresno Bee, 145,000-daily, 
185,000-Sunday, in the growing San 
Joaquin Valley of California, is looking 
for an art director. We have eight artists, 
total redesign in 1990 and a new flexo 
press in 1991. Please send resume and 
cover letter to: Keith Jones, Graphics 
Editor, The Fresno Bee, 1626 E. Street, 
Fresno, CA 93786. 


ARTIST with strong graphics skills and 
at east 2-3 years experience. Macintosh 
background with Quark Express or simi- 
lar experience necessary. To create 
maps, informational graphics and other 
Mac generated material. Apply to 
re Editor, Boca Raton News, 33 
SE Third Street, Boca Raton, FLa. 
33432. 








GRAPHIC ARTIST 
Lifestyle department of the journal 
newspapers in suburban Washington 
DC, meets the best and brightest to 
design feature front pages. You will 
work with reporters, editors, photogra- 
phers and artists to produce crisp, spar- 
kling 4-color pages. Ideal candidate is 
imaginative, interested in words as well 
as art, skilled at board work, and 
possessed good atex in Macintosh 
skills. This is your chance to shine. 
Excellent benefits. Send clips, resume, 
salary history and references to: 
The Times Journal Company 
Human Resources 
Graphic Artist 426 
Springfield, VA 22159 





The Journal Newspapers, 70,000 dail- 
ies, in Northern Virginia, need a graphic 
artist to create illustrations, maps and 
charts. Ideal candidate has a college 
degree or equivalent, two years news- 
paper experience and a working know- 
ledge of a Macintosh computer. Please 
send letter application, resume, refer- 
ences and salary history to: 
The Times Journal Company 
Human Resources 
Graphic Artist 425 
Springfield, VA 22159 





CIRCULATION 





Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 








Expanding daily and weekly newspaper division presently serving small 
communities in thirteen states seeks career-minded professional ready to’ 
be promoted into the following positions: 


General Managers 
Managing Editors 
Advertising Managers 
Circulation Managers 
Circulation Trainer (travel required) 


Please submit resume and cover letter including recent salary history to: 


Michael C. Bush 
Park Newspapers, Inc. 
PO Box 550, Terrace Hill 
ithaca, NY 14850 
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CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Aggressive, competitive daily newspap- 
er market requires top-notch circulation 
executive to get my net paid figures 
— If you are willing to re-locate 
(Zone 2), like monetary rewards and can 
produce results, send cover letter and 
resume to Box 4367, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Great opportunity for experienced, 


professional promoter and department | 


manager to lead 36,000 6-day PM to 
Sunday, new TMCs and 40,000 circula- 
tion. Good living near the shores of Lake 
Michigan, easy access to Chicago. and 
growth opportunities within national 


group. Resume to Publisher, The | 


Herald-Palladium, PO Box 128, St. 
Joseph, MI 49085-0128. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Newspaper group consisting of a daily 


and several weeklies need a promotion 
minded individual with 5 years experi- 
ence in newspaper circulation. The 
ideal candidate will be people-oriented 
and have proven experience in all 
aspects of running a circulation depart- 
ment. Knowledge of yearly budgeting a 
must. Candidate must plan promotion 
of newspapers including carrier, phone 
room, in-paper, etc. 


Attractive benefit package, Zone 2. 
Send cover letter, salary history and re- 


sume to: 
Box 4390, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT 
OPENINGS 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


For 60,000 daily located on the east coast in an 
extremely competitive market. Will report to the 
publisher with overall responsibility for all 
advertising departments. Must have prior 
experience in competitive markets as ad man- 
ager or as department manager if experience 
was with a metro newspaper. Salary in the 
seventies plus incentives. 


DISPLAY AD MANAGER 


For metro newspaper located in the east and 
part of a major newspaper chain. Report to the 
ad manager with responsibility for all retail 
and national advertising. Should have prior 
experience in retail advertising management 
with a metro size property and national experi- 
ence is desirable. Degree required. Salary in 
the seventies plus bonus. 


MARKETING DIRECTOR 


For 50,000 daily located on east coast. Report 
to publisher with overall responsibility for all 
advertising, marketing, and support services. 
Must have background in sales/marketing 
with comparable size property and have strong 
leadership skills. Degree preferred, but not 
required. Compensation package will consist 
of a base salary in the sixties plus bonus. 


RETAIL SALES SUPERVISOR 


For large metro daily located in the northeast 
states. Report to the VP-Advertising and have 
strong leadership skills. Degree preferred, but 
not required. Salary in the fifties plus bonus. 


CAM 


For a 75,000 daily located on the southwest 
and part of a major newspaper chain. Will 
report tc the Ad Director and supervise all 
classified departments in this non-union envi- 
ronment. Must have prior classified manage- 
ment experience with emphasis on telemark- 
eting. Competitive experience is most desir- 
able. Base salary in the forties plus incentives. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
For large weekly group located in the southern 
states. Report to the Publisher with responsi- 
bility for all ad revenue. Must have prior 
management experience in a competitive mar- 
ket, preferably with a weekly group. Salary in 
the forties plus incentives. 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 


For large group of shoppers and weeklies 
located in the western states. Must be a 
hands-on manager who will field-coach and 
train Sales Representatives. Will report to the 
VP-Sales. Base salary around the forty level 
plus incentives. 


All positions fee paid. 
Send resume in confidence or 
call: 

Patrick Quinn 


pdq 


RECRUIT 


Post Office Box 1641 
Media, PA 19063 
(215) 353-4722 
Fax (215) 353-2207 














HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
17,000 7-day newspaper seeks aggres- 
sive, highly motivated individual. Excel- 
lent opportunity for circulator who has 
experience in sales and service and 
enjoys the challenge of a competitive 
market in an affluent community. 
Please send resume to Wayne Lee, 
Editor and Publisher, The Enterprise, 
888 Easy St., Simi Valley, CA 93065. 
(805) 526-6211. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Newspaper group consisting of a daily 
and several weeklies needs a promotion 
minded individual with 5 years experi- 
ence in newspaper circulation. The 
ideai candidate will be people-oriented 
and have proven experience in all 
aspects of running a circulation depart- 
ment. Knowledge of yearly budgeting a 
must. Candidate must plan promotion 
of newspapers including carrier, phone 
room, in-paper, etc. 

Attractive benefit package. Zone 2. 
Send cover letter, saiary history and 


resume to: 
Box 4395 
Editor & Publisher 





SALES SUPERVISOR 
Fast-growing Chicago area suburban 
daily newspaper is seeking an enthu- 
siastic self-starter to direct store sales/ 
promotion representatives. Sales exper- 
lence required. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: Daily Herald, PO Box 
280, Arlington Heights, IL 60006. 





The Morning Call, a Times Mirror News- 
paper, has a management position 
opening in its circulation department. 
This position reports.to the circulation 
director. The successful candidate will 
have at least three years of circulation 
experience or a strong sales and 
management background. 


Home delivery experience, with strong 
customer service skills, is desired. In 
addition, responsibilities may include 
all aspects of circulation sales, includ- 
ing telemarketing, direct response, 
crewing and carrier promotions. Degree 
is desirable. Attractive salary and bene- 
fits package, including 401-K. 


Send resume and salary history to 
Donald J. Belasco, Circulation Director, 
The Morning Call, 101 North Sixth 
Street, PO Box 1260, Allentown, PA 
18105. 


MAKE 


SUBSCRIPTION SALES SUPERVISOR 
This position requires good organiza- 
tional, supervisory, sales training and 
motivational skills. Person must be 
aggressive, enjoy selling and possess 
strong interpersonal ability. Some 
supervisory and/or sales crew experi- 
ence preferred. Days and hours 12 pm 
to 9 pm Mon - Fri. Call for appointment 
(201) 628-6165. Send resume to: 

The Record 

Jim Brown 

1350 Route 23 
Wayne, NJ 07470. 


WANTED: A Circulation Director who 
can increase my circulation. We are a 
M-F PM and Sunday AM. We are close 
to 14,000, with potential, but stalled. 
We are paying 28,000, plus up to 
5,000 bonus. Nice area to live and 
work. If you can make it happen, send 
me a resume NOW. Include a cover 
letter and tell me about yourse!f and tell 
me why YOU can increase my paid 
circulation. No phone calls. No applic- 
ants will be considered outside of CA, 
AZ, NV, UT. Neil D. Williams, 
Publisher, The Sentinel, PO Box 9, 
Hanford, CA 93232. 


We are seeking circulation managers for 
positions in 10,000 - 25,000 circula- 
tion daily newspaper. The successful 
applicant will be aggressive, self- 
motivated circulation professional with 
proven track record. Solid background 
in district manager training, direct sales 
and circulation promotion will be 
required. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Excellent benefits package 
provided. Send resume to Box 4372, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CONSULTANTS 
CONSULTANT 














international design, engineering and 
construction firm, located in the 
Midwest, is seeking a person exper- 
ienced in newspaper operations to 
consult in the planning of newspaper 
facilities. A strong background in 
production is a requirement. Previous 
experience with facility programs is 
preierred. Competitive salary and bene- 
fits package. Please send your resume 
and salary history to Box 4370, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Fame and rest are 
utter opposites. 
Richard Steele 


THE RIGHT 
CAREER CONNECTION 
with 
GORDON WAHLS. 





Aggressive, small daily in highly compe- 
titive Zone 4 market seeks CITY 
EDITOR with at least 5 years daily 
newspaper experience. Direct and train 
staff of 8 highly motivated and talented 
young reporters. Some related previous 
newspaper cys agi experience 
required. Also seeking general assign- 
ment REPORTER. Send resume and 
clips to: Box 4381, Editor & Publisher. 


ARTICLES EDITOR -- Bored with the 
same old stories every other magazine is 
doing? Unstimulated by the snail-speed 
of a monthly pace? Want something 
different, something fun? Join the only 
national women’s weekly! If you're a 
crackerjack journalist who's not too 
jaded to understand what touches a 
women’s heart, an ace editor who can 
recognize at a glance what a story 
needs, a true professional who thrives 
on pressure and never lacks for new 
ideas...there’s place for you here. Send 
resume, clips to: Dena Vane, Editor-in- 
Chief, Woman’s World, 270 Sylvan 
Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 








Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 


ASSISTANT TO COMPANY PRESIDENT 
Management training position for 
minority journalist with minimum 3 
years newsroom experience and 
commitment to career in newspaper 
management. Trainee will serve for one 
year as hands-on assistant to company 
president in all aspects of managing 
small newspaper group. Begins 
Summer/Fall 1990. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience. Relocation aliow- 
ance. Application deadline Feb. 2, 
1990. Please send resume, two letters 
of recommendation and 500-word 
essay describing reasons for interest in 
position to: 

Mr. Loren F. Ghiglione, President, 
Worcester County Newspapers, 25 Elm 
Street, Southbridge, MA 01550. 








ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Maryland Gazette, 36,000 ABC twice 
weekly in Baltimore suburbs. Extensive 
editing, layout experience required. 
Good job will lead to top job. Paper was 
founded in 1726 and gets stronger 
every year. Resume, copy of newspaper, 
references to Edward Casey, Capital 
Gazette Newspapers, 2000 Capital 
Drive, Annapolis, MD 21401. 


Lincoln Marx 





BUSINESS ON THE BORDER 


The E! Paso Times needs an aggressive 
business editor who is ready for the 
challenge of managing a small but 
sharp business staff and its coverage of 
a complex international business 
community. Proven reporting and edit- 
ing skills are vital, and Spanish- 
language fluency is valuable. Manage- 
ment experience and a background in 
business coverage are ideal, but we’re 
willing to consider a — reporter who 
shows potentia! for both. The Times is a 
Gannett newspaper. Applicants should 
mail resume, clips, and references to 
Assistant Managing Editor Dan Elliott, 
El Paso Times, P.O. Box 20, EI Paso, 
Texas 79999. 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V 


BUSINESS REPORTER 
Highly motivated, aggressive reporter 
for Zone 5 business tabloid startup. 
Send resume and clips showing 
evidence of solid research and a flair for 
writing to Box 4389, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS EDITOR 








Western PA. PM/Sunday paper of 
46,000/51,000 circulation is seeking 
an experienced news person to plan and 
cover business/industrial/financial 
news. Send letter and resume to Jack 
Mitchell, Beaver County Times, PO Box 
400, Beaver, PA 15009. 


CITY EDITOR 





AM daily serving scenic area of north- 
western PA seeks city editor who can 
lead and direct local news staff, find 
feature stories in the mundane, and 
contribute to creating a better news 
product. Some layout experience 
required. Salary competitive. Excellent 
benefits. Send resume, writing/layout 
samples, and concise statement of your 
goals and philosophy as city editor to 
Kevin Mead, Publisher, Warren Times 
Observer, PO Box 188, Warren, PA 
16365. 





CITY EDITOR 

Take advantage of a great news town at 
The Odessa American, a Pulitzer Prize- 
Winning daily with a statewide reputa- 
tion for aggressive and sometimes irrev- 
erant reporting of West Texas. You will 
be participating in our conversion to a 
morning publication. Contact Assistant 
Managing Editor, Keith Briscoe, The 
Odessa American, Odessa, Texas 
79761. 


Robert Bernard Andrew Huntley 
Vice President Vice President 


Contact us today. 


(215) 565-0800 
(800) 523-7112 


All positions are fee paid. 


You're looking to fulfill your 
potential with a challenging 
career. 


Make Gordon Wahlis your con- 
nection. With 29 years of ex- 
perience and a fully qualified 
staff of recruiters, we’re ready 
to meet your needs, from pub- 
lishing to finance to advertising. 


Vice President 


OR 


You're meek for a qualified 
applicant to fill a key position 
with your publication. 





610 East Baltimore Pike 
Media, PA 19063 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITORS who want to try some 
new things in editing and page design 
for an expanding fee, se namin news- 
paper. Seeking applicants who are 
comfortable with color and info 
graphics, have adventuresome news 
judgment and have a penchant for 
taking risks. Apply to Managing Editor, 
Boca Raton News, 33 SE Third Street, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 33432. 





COPY EDITOR 


Immediate opening on a six person desk 
for someone with excellent language 
and layout skills to handle wire and 
local copy. We’re a 50,000 PM daily in 
Northeast lowa with some of the latest 
computer toys and more to come. Pages 
are laid out on a Mac II. Please send 
resume and samples of work to: Saul 
Shapiro, Editor, Waterloo Courier, P.O. 
Box 540, Waterloo, 1A 50704. 





Copy desk pro sought for wire editor job 
at 60,000 circulation NJ-NY metro area 
daily. Salary in $34,000 range for 
experienced night desk editor. Strong 
layout skills essential as is ability to 
choose state (NJ), national and world 
news from AP and two supplemental 
services. Applicant should be able to 
handle any editing position on fast- 
paced night desk. Opportunity for 
advancement. Send resume and exam- 
ples of layout to: Box 4388, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR 


The Amador Ledger Dispatch in Jack- 
son, CA, is seeking an experienced 
editor who fs creative and energetic to 
produce a newsy community newspap- 
er. He or she will direct the editorial 
staff of a three times a week growing 
newspaper. Must be familiar with 
government reporting, photography, 
page design and production. The paper, 
recently acquired by McClatchy News- 
papers, is in a rural, scenic and fast- 
growing area of the Sierra Nevada 

other Lode. Must work in partnership 
with the General Manager. Please send 
resume, references and salary expecta- 
tions to the Director of Employees Rela- 
tions, McClatchy Newspapers, P.O. Box 
15779, Sacramento, CA 95852. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


EDITOR/REPORTER needed for 
Vermont Business Magazine, a state- 
wide news magazine based in southern 
Vermont. Handle correspondents and 
copyediting, write articles, take photos, 
layout pages, PC literate a plus. $22K. 
Send resume, 3 feature-length news 
clips and 3 story ideas to: Timothy 
McQuiston, Editor, Vermont Business 
Magazine, Brattleboro, VT 05302. 








Editorial 


Quality copy editor, good make-up skills 
and experience as reporter. Send letter, 
resume and tearsheets to Hal Lewis, 
Executive Editor, Scrantonian Tribune, 
336 N. Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
18504. 





ENVIRONMENTAL REPORTER 


Sought by daily Zone 5 mini-metro. 
Opportunity abounds in an area beset by 
all types of environmental difficulty. 
Competitive market. New state-of-the- 
art facility. Excellent pay, benefits 
package. Send resume, clips, refer- 
ences to Box 4286, Editor & Publisher. 





Experienced reporter with demon- 
strated ability to consistently produce 
compelling stories. Resume and clips to 
The News, 33 SE Third St., Boca 
Raton, FL 33432. 





EDITOR 
Quality oriented, national monthly trade 
magazine for commercial fruit and 
vegetable producers seeks experienced 
chief editor for Kansas City location. 
Duties include editorial direction, writ- 
ing, budgeting, layout and staff 
management. Minimum two years 
experience in trade publishing or related 
field required. Agricultural or 
horticultural background a plus. Send 
resume, salary history and top clip to: 
Gayle Poplin 
Human Resources 
Vance Publishing Corporations 
P.O. Box 2939 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201. 


FEATURES EDITOR 





We’re looking for a features editor 
whose story ideas and layouts are unor- 
thodox, who screams in anguish at the 
phrase “we've always done it that way” 
and who’s frustrated by having too many 
rules to follow. 


The news content and look of our 
71,000 - circulation newspaper have 
gone from dull and bland to compelling 
and, sometimes, controversial. We want 
a features and entertainment section to 
match. 


Contact Gale Baldwin, Editor, The Tren- 
— 600 Perry St., Trenton, NJ, 





FEATURE WRITER 


Can you capture the style and excite- 
ment of one of America’s most affluent 
counties? We want great writing, strong 
a clever story angles and a 
sense of fun. At least five years of news- 
paper or magazine feature writing 
experience are preferred. This is a 
Gannett newspaper one hour from New 
York City. Send clips and resume to 
Lilah Lohr, Assistant Managing Editor, 
The Courier-News. Box 6600, Bridge- 
water, NJ 08807. 


FEATURE WRITER 

Metro daily seeks writer with exception- 
al word skills and original ideas. Solid 
background in reporting lifestyle issues 
is a prerequisite. Resume and clips to 
Rosyin White, Appeal Editor, The 
Commercial Appeal, 495 Union, 
Memphis, TN 38103. 


FINANCIAL REPORTER 








To cover commodity and financial 
futures markets in New York office of 
financial newswire. Business or finan- 
cial reporting experience preferred but 
will consider sharp beginner. Resume 
and cover letter to Terry Wooten, Editor, 
Futures World News, 250 S. Wacker Dr. 
Suite 1150, Chicago, IL 60606. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS $16,040 - 
$59,230/yr. Now Hiring. Call 1-(805) 
687-6000 Ext. R-4261 for current 
federal list. (Fee required.) 


LEGAL REPORTER 
Enterprising, experienced reporter, law 
degree preferred, for Boston-based 
weekly lawyers’ newspaper. Report on 
lawyers, law firms and legal trends. 
Competitive salary and benefits. Send 
resume and clips to: Box 4392, Editor 
& Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR to direct staff of 
five for Zone 2 weekly trade publication. 











Applicant must have management and § 


newsroom experience with a solid 
grounding in, at least, one phase of 
business reporting. Knowledge of PC 
based editing and XyWrite a definite 
plus. Salary $32,000 - $37,000 
depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Good benefits with solid, estab- 
lished company. Reply in confidence 


with letter and resume to Box 4364, 8 


Editor & Publisher. 
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MANAGING EDITOR for strong 
business-oriented weekly to direct 
talented staff. Highly competitive news 
market. Experience in both business 
and government news helpful. Write in 
detail to Michael Lewis, Miami Today, 
PO Box 1368, Miami, FL 33101. 


MIDSIZED DAILY seeks two key staf- 
fers: one a self-starter reporter to cover 
city government; the other a special 
sections coordinator with eye for 
graphics who also can do some report- 
ing. Please contact Norm Oshrin, Daily 
Gazette, Box 498, Sterling, IL 61081. 
Phone (815) 625-3600. Evening (815) 
625-3916. Chance for advancement in 
national group. 


MANAGING EDITOR 








Small midwest 7 day daily in need of. 


experienced managing editor. Box 
4363, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR for northeast 
Colorado 6,700-ciculation daily. Must 
have good, overall news background 
and design knowledge. Leadership, 
management skills to head staff of 
seven. Send resume and salary history 
to: Bill Muldoon, Publisher, Journal- 
Advocate, PO Box 1272, Sterling, CO 
80751. 





PHOTOGRAPHER/DESIGNER 


If you can take terrific photos and then 
design exciting feature pages that will 
stop readers in their tracks, we want to 
talk with you. Extensive color photogra- 
phy experience is essential. We want 
someone who knows how to make 
photos and type work together. At least 
five years of newspaper or magazine 
work preferred. This is a Gannett news- 
paper one hour from New York City. 
Send clips and resume to Lilah Lohr, 
Assistant Managing Editor, The Courier- 
News, Box 6600, Bridgewater, NJ 
08807. 





POP MUSIC WRITER 


The Dayton Daily News is seeking a 
writer with the knowledge and expertise 
to provide in-depth, authoritative cover- 
age of pop music. Ideal candidate will 
have much more than just a passing 
interest in the field. Some general 
entertainment assignments also 
required. Send resume and clips to: 
Scott Bateman 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 
Dayton Daily News 
Fourth and Ludlow Streets 
Dayton, OH 45402 
No calls, please. 





NEWS EDITOR 
Experienced wordsmith with an eye for 
layout and the ability to handle people 
needed to run news desk for an aggres- 
sive 19,000 AM daily in central New 
Jersey. We’re a good paper looking to 
get better and looking for people to help 
us do that. Send cover letter, resume, 
samples of your work and salary require- 
ments to Bill Blocher, Managing Editor, 
Ocean County Observer, 8 Robbins St., 
Toms River, NJ 08754. Northeast app!- 
icants preferred. 


NEWS EDITOR - In charge of layout and 
design for 11,000 AM daily in one of 
America’s last competitive markets. 
Send statement of news and design 
philosophy, resume and layout work 
samples to: Ron Poppenhagen, Editor, 
News-Chronicle, Box 2467, Green Bay, 
WI 54301. 


PAGE DESIGNER WANTED 

The Phoenix Gazette is looking for a 
versatile page designer. Extensive daily 
layout and editing experience a must. 
Cool head on deadline a must. Pagina- 
tion experience a plus. The Gazette is 
fully paginated using Triple | Page 
Makeup Stations. Send resume, work 
samples to Susan Patten, The Phoenix 
Gazette, 120 E. Van Buren, Phoenix, 
AZ 85004. (602) 238-4404. 








REPORTER 
Aggressive prize-winning weekly in 
northwestern Connecticut seeks self- 
starter. Send resume and references to 
Box 4296, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTERS & EDITORS 
Aggressive, hard-news oriented busi- 
ness newspaper company seeks exper- 
ienced reporters with strong writing 
skills and aggressive editors. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send 
resume and salary history to Box 4335, 
Editor & Publisher. 








REPORTER - Top-notch, experienced 
reporter to cover state government, 
other state news for Madison Bureau of 
The Milwaukee Journal, Wisconsin's 
largest newspaper. Madison is home of 
the state university. Carolina Garcia, 
State Editor, The Milwaukee Journal, 
P.O. Box 661, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 





REPORTERS 
Prize-winning 12,000 plus Sunbelt 
daily seeks talented, hard-working 
reporter. Daily newsroom experience 
preferred. Also should have good edit- 
ing layout skills. Write Managing Editor, 
re. Star, PO Box 1149, Hammond, 
LA 70404. 





Police reporter sought for community 
daily in growing area of Connecticut. 
Experience essential. Preference to 
New England candidates. Must have a 
zest for chasing cop, fire, and breaking 
stories. Letters and resumes to: Box 
4373, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter needed immediately for 
18,000 southern Virginia daily. Beat 
and general assignment work for crea- 
tive go-getter. Some experience 
preferred. 

Call Louis Fryzell 





(703) 666-2660; leave message. 


SPEAK 
EASTERN 
EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGE? 


Adams Publishing needs professionals, US- 
trained journalists to cover eastern Europe. 
Rush resume, clips to Adams, Opperstraat 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


LIBRARY 


SALES 





REPORTER/GENERAL ASSIGNMENT 


The Malone Evening Telegram, a small 
daily in the northern Adirondack footh- 
ills needs a general assignment reporter 
to help round out its expanding news 
staff. Applicants with one or more year's 
experience or recent internship 
preferred. Competitive salary, excellent 
benefits and pleasant working environ- 
ment. Send clips, resume and brief 
cover letter to John F. Sheehan, Editor, 
Malone Evening Telegram, 136 E. Main 
Street, Malone, N.Y. 12953. No phone 
calls please. 


SOUTHEAST FLORIDA 
ELECTRONIC COLOR 
DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


The News/Sun Sentinel is seeking a 
manager for our new color imaging 
department. Person will be responsible 
for direction and supervision. of all 
apsects of the department. Position 
requires a thorough knowledge of elec- 
tronic color pre-press equipment. Must 
have strong communication and inter- 
personal skills and previous supervisory 
experience. Person will be based in our 
new state-of-the-art production facililty 
in Deerfield Beach. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience and education. 
Excellent benefits. Please send resume 


to: 
Bill Bates 
Editorial Operations Manager 
News/Sun Sentinei 
101 North New River Drive 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 


SPORTS EDITOR 

A strong, growing, under 20,000 Zone 
2 we | seeks ambitious, experienced, 
take-charge manger to breathe new life 
into our ho-hum sports section. 
Predominately preps but some pro and 
major college coverage. Good pay, 
benefits and living conditions. Pagina- 
tion experience helpful but will train. 
Zone 2 applicants preferred. Send 
resume, clips to Box 4376, Editor & 
Publisher. 











THE ANCHORAGE TIMES sports 
department has immediate openings for 
an aggressive writer and a seasoned 
copy desk/layout editor. Our PM daily, 
AM Saturday - Sunday newspapers 
sports section has been judged one of 
the nations best by associated best 
sports editors over the last three years. 
Hard news, hard nosed reporting skills 
owned by at least three years exper- 
ienced beyond the college newspaper 
level a must for the writing position. 
Experience in modular layout an accu- 
racy under deadline pressure required 
for the copy desk position. Send resume 
and three examples of your work to: The 
Anchorage Times, Sports Department, 
PO Box 40, Anchorage, AK 
99510-0040. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


New York Times News Service} 


Hands-on self-starter sought with} 
proven news, administrative and}f 
| team-building skills, high level of i 
ij Commitment to client/readers. 
i News service background pre- 
i] ferred. 
1} 
} Send resume, references and sal- 
Hi ary history to: 
John Brewer 
New York Times News Service 
West 43rd St., Roorn 495 
New York, NY 10036 
Confidentiality assured. 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 








The Star-Gazette, a Gannett newspaper 
in Elmira, NY is looking for experienced 
journalists to fill the following positions: 
—REPORTER to work out of its Corning 
bureau, covering people and issues in 
Stueben and Schuyler counties. 
—COPY/DESIGN EDITOR. ‘Involves 
design and pagination of our news 
pages, writing headlines, editing 
copy and working with metro, 
features and sports departments. 
Send resume and work samples to 
David Kubissa or John Kelleher, Star- 
Gazette, 201 Baldwin St., Elmira, NY 
14902. (607) 734-5151. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY School 
of Communication in Washington, DC, 
seeks Graduate Assistants to assist in 
teaching and professional duties while 
earning a master's degree in Journalism 
and Public Affairs. This 10-month prog- 
ram begins in September. Program 
includes Washington internships and 
faculty with top professional creden- 
tials. For more information, write to: 
School of Communication, Graduate 
Journalism Committee, The American 
University, 4400 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW, Washington, DC 20016. An EEO/ 
AA university. 








The Meridian Star, an award-winning 
Sunbelt Daily, has an immediate open- 
ing for an experienced reporter with the 
expertise to handle budget stories and 
the range for first-class features. Appl- 
icants should call or write City Editor 
Todd Prillhart, (601) 693-1551; PO 
Box 1291 Meridian, MS 39301. 
The Star is also accepting applications 
for future copy editing positions. Solid 
layout, design skills required. 


TWO POSITIONS - The Watertown 
(N.Y.) Daily Times, a growing 7-day, 
42,000-circulation daily, seeks candi- 
dates for its sports bureau in Canton. 
Our bureau reporters cover Division | 
hockey and traditionally strong Division 
Ill basketball in addition to full slate of 
high school sports. Send cover letter, 
resume and not more than 5 clips to 
Matt Dorney, Executive Sports Editor, 
Watertown Baily Times, 260 Washing- 
ton St., Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 








Vibrant, growing daily in a major 
Midwest market is looking for a 
talented, energetic and witty individual 
to direct its editorial pages. Exceptional 
writing skills and endless curiosity will 
be among the important qualifications. 
Paper has circulation in the 100,000 
range and an independent editorial 
viewpoint. Salary will reflect the caliber 
of individual sought. Send applications 
to Box 4374, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER/ANALYST 





Premier service monitoring terrorism 
and political-stabiiity risks to U.S. 
multinationals abroad seeks seasoned 
professional, preferably an ex-foreign 
correspondent, with excellent writing 
and analytical skills. Latin American 
and/or MidEast experience a plus. Trai- 
nees, poets and PR-types need not 
apply. We are looking for someone with 
10 years experience worth $50K per 
annum. Send resume and writing 
samples to: P.O. Box 41-4177, Miami 
Beach, FL 33141. 


Upstate New York City Telecommunica- 
tions Company looking for reporter with 
2 years experience on daily general 
assignment, business or technology 
beats. Prefer J-grad. Internal pubs, 
press releases, special events. |BM/ 
Pagemaker skills a plus. VE: 25-30k. 
Resume to Box 4387, Editor & 








Publisher q 


Blessed is he who has found 
his work; let him ask no 
other blessings. 
Thomas Carlyle 





LIBRARIAN 

The Poynter Institute for Media Studies 
seeks an assistant librarian to provide 
reference aid for journalism profession- 
als and graduate students attendin 
seminars. Minimum qualifications: AL 
accredited MLS, subject background or 
professional experience in journalism, 
proficiency in online searching of 
DIALOGUE and DataTimes, strong 
service orientation, and excellent verbal 
and written-communication skills. The 
Poynter Institute is an accredited insti- 
tution chartered to raise levels of excel- 
lence in journalism by teaching semi- 
nars and conducting research. The 
Eugene Patterson Library is.a rapidly- 
expanding journalism library and 
research center with numerous special 
collections and a staff of five. Salary 
commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. Benefits include health 
and life insurance, disability, pension 
plan, friendly and supportive 
colleagues, and a beautiful, award- 
winning building on St. Petersburg’s 
downtown inner harbor. The institute 
particularly and affirmatively seeks 
minority candidates. Send resume and 
references by February 1 to: 


Jo Cates, Chief Librarian 
The Poynter Institute 
801 Third St. S. 

St. Petersburg, FL 33701. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART DIRECTOR 

THE SEATTLE TIMES needs a leader 
for 12 designers, illustrators and 
graphic artists. Must have the ability to 

an articulate and effective voice in 
determining how the newspaper looks, 
have journalistic credibility and design 
skills. We are an equal opportunity 
employer. Please respond to Stanley 
Farrar, Assistant Managing Editor- 
Graphics, The Seattle Times, Fairview 
and John St., Seattle, WA 98111. 
(206) 464-2953. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


EXPERIENCED NIGHTSIDE 
PRESSMAN WANTED 


Because of our growth, the pulitzer 
prize winning Charlotte Observer, one of 
the top 50 dailies in the U.S., needs a 
skillful, reliable person to work in our 
pressroom. 

Applicants must be experienced with 
double-wide presses and be able to 
perform all duties on the Webb Press. 
Must provide references from previous 
pressroom supervisors and a have work- 
ing knowledge of basic math skills. 
Stable work history a plus. 

Hours are 8p.m. to 4:30 a.m. We offer 
full range benefits, competitive salary 
and pleasant working conditions in this 
dynamic Sun Belt city location. Please 
send the letter of interest and resume, 
including salary needs to: 

Personnel Services Manager 
Charlotte Observer 
P.O. Box 
Charlotte, N.C. 28232 
EOE M/F 














TECHNICAL SYSTEM MANAGER 
Fast growing Zone 3 Newspaper seeks 
highly motivated individual with proven 
system skills. Atex experience 
preferred. Excellent salary and benefits 
package. Please send cover letter and 
resume to: 

The Times Journal Company 
Human Resources 
Tech Manager 427 

Springfield, VA 22159 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PR JOBS. Twice-monthly listing tracks 
current Calif. openings in PR. $30 for 3 
months. For free sample, mail SASE to 
Calif. Communications Connection, PO 
Box 186, Carmichael, CA 95609. 








DIRECTOR OF SALES & MARKETING 


Sunbelt community newspaper exceed- 
ing 100,000 circulation and part of 
growth-oriented company is seeking a 
person to take control of its sales and 
marketing operation. This person 
should have: The ability to recruit, hire 
and train sales people; proven sales 
management skills; experience in 
highly-competitive markets, and the 
ability to think strategically while 
making the right things happen, every 
day. Compensation based on excellent 
salary and bonus program. Please send 
letter about yourself, along with resume 
and salary requirements to: 

Box 4377, Editor & Publisher. 


SALES MANAGER 
You need not know the newspaper busi- 
ness, but it's a plus for the position we 
have opening up. 





We're looking for a person who likes 
people and motivating others to work 
— our 11-person advertising sales 
orce. 


It's a top sales management position 
that demands organization, self- 
motivation and a genuine interest in 
print advertising for one of the country’s 
best small market daily newspapers, the 
Petoskey News-Review. 


We'll reward your hard work with a 
complete salary and bonus program. 
Fringe benefits include health, dental, 
optical and life insurance. 


Send your resume and qualifications to: 


Ken Winter 
Editor and General Manager 
Petoskey News-Review 
319 State St. 
PO Box 528 
Petoskey, MI 49770-0528 
Application | is: January 15, 





WESTERN REGION SOFTWARE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Immediate opening in our Western 
Region for a Senior Sales Executive with 
a proven track record in software sales 
to newspapers and magazines. 


The ideal candidate will have a mini- 
mum of 4 years experience calling on 
top level decision makers in these 
industries. A thorough working know- 
ledge of newspaper of magazine adver- 
tising management, accounts receiv- 
able, and circulation functions is a 
must. Our clients are among the largest 
and most prestigious in the publishing 
industry. 
Excellent competitive salary. Resume in 
confidence to: 
Michael Brier 
Sr. Vice President 
Sales and Marketin 
NEASI-WEBER INTERNATIONAL 
8550 Balboa Bivd., Suite 100 
Northridge, CA 91325 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 








ACADEMIC 
Zone 4 academic position —r by 
journalism practitioner with 1989 M.A. 
from major university. SDX award. 





Former reporter/anchor. Published 
recently in several newspapers. Or may 
consider Public Affairs Director for Zone 
4 TV station. R.K. Jensen, (901) 
324-4565. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 6, 1990 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 





Company 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additiunal line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boidface, iiiustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 





Employed, experienced, degreed Ad 
Director seeks 1990 relocation. Prefer 
the West. Current income in the $50’s. 
Box 4357, Editor & Publisher. 




















ART/GRAPHICS 


December grad with Mac desktop 
publishing and graphic experience 
seeks entry-level position. Hard working 
and creative. Resume available. Jeff 
Krich, 1 Birmingham Ct., Charleston, 
SC 29407. 








EDITORIAL 


Award-winning sports writer-desk pro, 
most recently at L.A. Herald Examiner, 
wants a new home. Solid credentials, 
references. Mike Morrow, 23714 
Walter Ave, Torrence, CA (213) 
326-5816. 


Creative, experienced graduate seeking 
feature writing position or writer/copy 
editor position with magazine, had 
internships at medium and large dail- 
ies, women’s magazine and college PR 
department. Excellent references. Call 
Kelly Womer (414) 646-3458. 


December grad w/M.A. in Magazine 
Journalism & some experience seeks 
writing or editorial position w/magazine 
or large circulation newspaper in Zones 
1-3. Partial to features, art and enter- 
tainment. Can offer you enthusiasm, 
ideas & solid skills. Send replies to Box 
4375, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Strong on local topics, expert on foreign 
issues, great with humor. Let’s talk-- 
even if no openings. Box 4393, Editor & 
Publisher. 

















EDITING JOB 

Sought by former Washington Post 
reporter (5 years) with 14 years experi- 
ence including four years in senior edit- 
ing positions. East coast states; News, 
business, politics; AME, ME, CE levels. 
$35,000-$45,000 range. Box 4399, 
Editor & Publisher. 


IF YOU’RE LOOKING for highly skilled, 
highly motivated reporter or editor, look 
no further. | have extensive wire service, 
experience and supervisory back- 
ground, and | am looking for a new chal- 
lenge at a medium-to-large sized daily. 
I'd also consider a magazine. Reply to 
Box 4360, Editor & Publisher. 








PHOTO WRITER: 
Wants to expand freelance market. 
Reviews, Q & A, new products, person- 
alities. Major metro daily and national 
trade experience. CALL FOR CLIPS/ 
RESUME. (312) 348-8440. 





Professional journalist with 2 years 
daily experience seeks challenging 
post. Can listen, write, edit and spell. 
Features, education, court and govern- 
ment background; photography, wire 
and page design skills. Box 4366, 
Editor & Publisher. 





No man, for any consider- 
able period can wear one 
face to himself, and 
another to the multitude, 
without finally getting 
bewildered as to which 
may be the truth 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Recent Syr.-Newhouse grad wants daily 
beat. Wants to learn variety of coverage 
- courts, police, P&Z. Lots of enthu- 
siasm. Lofty goals for future, but wants 
good reporting skills foundation. Call J. 
Hugh at (203) 325-1062. 


SEASONED CORRESPONDENT 
Exertise in Soviet-East European affairs 
with speciality in business/economics 
writing. With 13 years’ daily newspaper, 
radio experience (five years in Munich), 
seeking new freelance relationships. It 
won't be free but less than ridiculous 
cost of a bureau. Can provide spot 
news, analysis, features. Travel possi- 
ble. No stories “on spec.” Contact: L 
Gross, Richard-Strauss-Str. 73, 8000 
Munich 80, West Germany; 

Tel. 011-49 (89) 98 36 19. 


Seasoned community newspaper jour- 
nalist seeks new opportunity in South- 
ern California. Am interested in reporter 
or editor role. 

Ed Butler, 24577 Highway 74, Perris, 
CA 92370. (714) 928-9244 or (714) 
657-4071. 














SYSTEMS EDITOR 
Experienced in system upgrades, elec- 
tronic maintenance and front-end 
system training seeks new challenge. 
Box 4368, Editor & Publisher. 


WIRE EDITOR 
Newspaper and AP experience, fast, 
well-organized, excellent knowledge of 
national and foreign news. Box 4394, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER/COACH/ 
ONLINE RESEARCHER seeks position 
on Washington, DC, or on Zone 7/8 area 
daily. Mass communications M.A.; jour- 
nalism B.A. 11 years with newspapers 
and college teaching. Clips/resurme: 
Box 4365, Editor & Publisher. 











E&P Employment Zone Chart 
Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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The 4th Estate 1989-in-Review 


By Doug Borgstedt 








BEAT IT! We'RE 
RE-INVENTING 
NEWS COVERAGE 
THE WAY WE THINK 
IT OUGHTA LOOK 





“WHEN IT COMES DOWN TO BEING GOOD COPY, GEORGE 
WILL ALWAYS BE IN HIS SHADOW —!" 











"AT LAST, A BIG STORY ! * PLUS HURRICANE "THEN THE BERLIN " BOSS-GET ME A 
TIANANMEN SQUARE — HUGO — THEN THE WALL-EASTERN EUROPE NEW VDT- THIS ONE 


CHINA IN TURMOIL J" SAN FRANCISCO REVOLTS AGAINST CAN'T TAKE IT ANY 
EARTHQUAKE /" COMMUNISM- |" . 


? 











NOT TO WORRY, BOSS- 
I'M FILING ON MY LAP TOP 
As usuaL- / 
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PROGRESS, BUT uz 
AE= DAMMIT-THIS IS — 
CARRYING TECHNOLOGY Too FAR! 
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It’s yours. Just for writing a 750 - word article for FineLine, the Newsletter 
on Journalism Ethics. 


Here's how it works: Send us a story about how you resolved a difficult 
ethical dilemma in your career as a journalist. Write about your choices, the 
debate in your newsroom, and your personal struggle with the issue. 


Upon acceptance of your article we'll send you $500. It’s that simple. 
For more information on how you can earn that $500: 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-736-0897 
Ask for Robin Hughes 
































The Newsletter On Journalism Ethics 


600 E. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky 40202 ¢ 502/584-8182 « Robin Hughes, Editor « Barry Bingham, Jr., Publisher 





‘Ifyou say its news, 
we Say iS news 


Lost cats. World War II vet = 
reunions. Worker safety awards. 
Stories like these find a home in 
“The Neighborhood Trib’ 

Reader interest is the first 
criterion for content on The 
Albuquerque Tribune's daily com- 
munity news page. 

This philosop 
major Scripps Howard honor in 
1989. The Tribune was named 
best at achieving one of our most 
important newsroom goals— 
defining news the way people in 
our communities do. 

For The Tribune, that means cov- ¥y~ Boe 
ering learning, quality of life, and family) Pa0="= 
childrens issues as regular beats. There's ; 
also extensive coverage of science, technol- 
ogy, participatory sports, fitness and outdoor 
activities. 

In addition to “The Neighborhood 
Trib’ the newspaper offers other standing 
features reflecting reader needs:” Lifetimes 
a new family and religion section; and 
“Insights, with in-depth coverage and 
perspective on issues. 

By constantly reassessing its con- 
tent, The Tribune is making itself a more 
interesting and necessary part of every 
reader's day. 
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